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THE RETREAT FROM THE SOUDAN. 


A* Austrian newspaper, commenting in no unfriendly 
spirit on England’s present difficulties, has remarked 
that “the marrow of the English nation is the same as ever 
“ it was,” and that “some day Englishmen will be able to 
“act under a Government which will better represent the 
“ qualities and traditions of their race.” It is to be hoped 
that the first part of the statement is true ; it must be ad- 
mitted that the second part is the most comfortable thought 
possible just now, and that itis rather cold comfort. 
“Some day” English Governments will leave off throwing 
away English interests, perhaps not for the sole reason that 
there are none left to throw away. “Some day” the 
motto of an English Government will not be “If you hit 
“ me a great deal more, I might possibly make up my mind 
“ to hit you,” but, as of old, “A word and a blow, and the 
“ blow first.” We entirely acquit the good-natured writer 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung of wishing to play the part of 
Evipnaz or Zopnar. But it must be confessed that for the 
countrymen of CHaTHaM and Mariporovcs to be driven to 
reflect that Mr. Giapstone is not immortal, and that of 
being kicked as of all carnal pleasures there cometh satiety, 
is scarcely a cheerful state of things. 

The least cheerful part of it, and the part which most 
closely concerns the present subject of discussion, is the 
complete indifference of great numbers of Englishmen to 
the facts. On the last of the Black Mondays which 
now come round pretty regularly the debate on Lord 
Grorce Hamittoy’s vote of censure was preceded by Lord 
Hartineton’s enunciation of the last of the many last words 
of the Government as to the Soudan. That enunciation 
amounted simply to a confession of utter and unmitigated 
failure and mismanagement. It was so entirely irrecon- 
cilable, not merely with the policy of the last year, but with 
the solemn declaration made but a few weeks ago, that 
even Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, whose countenance lacks not the 
native hue of Birmingham, was unable to brazen out the 
usual plea of consistency. The grapes were very high, he 
said—that is to say, it was very difficult to go to Khar- 
toum. The grapes were really sour—that is to say, the 
Maupi was not worth smashing. Because it would be so 
difficult to smash the Manni, and because the Manni was 
not worth smashing, the operation, loudly trumpeted not 
three months ago, was to be given up. Neither he, 
nor Lord Harrtinetox, nor Mr. Guiapstong, succeeded 
in giving the slightest valid apology or explanation of 
General GraHam’s recent proceedings; nor could they. 
For it is well known that, if Lord WotseLey recom- 
mended those operations, it was because they were in his 
opinion a necessary preliminary to, or concomitant of, the re- 
newal of the operations on the Upper Nile. If the opera- 
tions on the Upper Nile are not to be renewed, all the 
bloodshed and all the outlay in the Souakim district becomes 
merely a closed account, with nothing on the credit side 
except a certain number of slain Arabs and a certain number 
of destroyed wells. The semblance of defence which the 
Ministerial speakers attempted required, in order that it 
might be even a semblance, the confession that they had made 
an egregious miscalculation three months ago. They could 
only clear themselves of the charge of being incompetent by 
admitting that they had displayed the completest and most 
final proofs of incompetency. What they had to say, and 
what they said to a semi placid House of Commons and to an 
astonished world, was that they simply are not going to play 


any more. Nothing has been done, but they do not mean 
to do anything. Nothing is to be held except Souakim, 
and Souakim, which is thus to represent the total assets 
against some half-dozen millions of money,and some hundreds, 
if not thousands, of English lives, is at the disposal of any 
civilized Power that would like it. As for any other con- 
siderations—the death of Gorpon, the abandonment of the 
remaining garrisons (who still, poor souls! are trusting to 
English aid), the establishment of orderly government in 
the Soudan, the protection of those deceived natives who 
have accepted our treacherous friendships— Lord Hartinaton 
and his colleagues whistle all that down the wind. Indeed, 
they hardly pay it so much attention as is implied in that 
process. They ignore it all. Gorpon may lie unavenged 
and forgotten; the garrisons may join those of Sinkat and 
Khartoum ; the Soudan may be given up to a dance of all 
the devils; the friendlies and the peasants along the Nile 
may be exposed to anybody’s vengeance. But Mr. GLapsTonE 
ke eps his majority in order, and his majority keeps him in 
office. 

It is the conduct of this majority, and not the conduct of 
the Government, which affords the greatest reason for 
wonder, and, if a wise man ever despaired, for something 
like despair of the Republic. Mr. Guapstone himself is, as 
all men know, given over to such strong delusion that he can 
even speak of an account of the massacre of Khartoum, where 
every drop of blood was on his own head, as “a very inte- 
“ resting account.” His colleagues are politicians first of 
all; they know they could not continue in office an hour 
without him ; they have slipped into blood and shame day 
by day almost without knowing it; and they are now, like 
other accomplices, too deep in to withdraw. But the rank 
and file of tne present Liberal party are not prima facie 
in any other case than the rank and file of other parties in 
the past who have revolted at the crimes or the blunders of 
their leaders. The extreme Radicals occupy, of course, a 
position of their own. They care nothing (it is their whole 
creed and raison d’étre to care nothing) for the honour of 
England. They think the honour of England a nuisance 
and a delusion. They have always disliked, and quite 
sincerely disliked, the Soudan war. Their general prin- 
ciple that foreign policy is a mischievous pretence, di- 
verting the ‘mind of man from its proper objects —the 
abolition of the House of Lords, the disestablishment of the 
Charch, the ransoming of the landlords, and the arrange- 
ment of the electoral system so that no Tory shall have a 


‘chance of power—justifies them in any action not contrary 


to these ends. They therefore do not count. But the great 
majority of Mr. Guapstonz’s party—a majority which, if it 
had voted on any of the Soudan divisions on the other side, 
would have turned the Ministry out by at least four toone— 
has no such excuse. No man probably among at least two 
hundred of the respectable sheep who follow their bell- 
wether with such touching faith and such invincible 
stupidity is indifferent to the honour of England, or thinks 
flight, failure, broken faith, money vainly spent, blood 
lavished on both sides, matters of no importance in com- 
pffison with the exclusion of the Bishops from the Upper 
House. At least four out of five of them, if taken singly, 
would acknowledge that the conduct of the Government with 
regard to the Soudan has been a tissue of unbroken blunder- 
ing, every thread of which represents an action either unwise in 
itself or inconsistent with the actions preceding and following 
ite Nota small number have said as much in their place 
in Parliament. Yet with the rarest exceptions, and those 
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exceptions not constant to themselves, they have religiously 
voted to order in division after division, and have not merely 
condoned but deliberately approved the most reckless and 
surprising series of blunders that any recent Ministry has 
committed. For the very blackest colouring that has been 
given by the most violent Liberal partisans to the Zulu war, 


into which the late Government was plunged against its 


wish, and to the Afghan war, which it undertook deliberately, 
is not so black as the colour in which not merely impartial 
persons, but advocates and partisans of Mr. GLApsTONE, 
depict the operations of the last two years around 
Souakim and in Nubia. And the very brightest account 
of these operations given by any one—the account given 
by those neck-or-nothing retainers who adopt and exaggerate 
every plea of Ministers’ own—is that the affair has been a 
string of mistakes of judgment and circumstance, of opera- 
tions well-intentioned at the time, but frustrated by un- 
foreseen or unconsidered events. That is to say, the most 
courageous justification of the overseers of the nation’s 
interest amounts to the plea that they have always seen 
wrongly. All this is not Tory outery ; it is the communis 
sensus of all men, including sworn defenders of the Govern- 
ment. It has been urged again and again in Parliament, and 
it has been met, often with acknowledgment in words of its 
truth, always with a solid refusal to acknowledge it by votes. 
The argument is even advanced with a certain amourt of 
gravity that, as the Government has invariably blundered 
in Egypt, we ought to be grateful that the area of blunder- 
ing is henceforward to be reduced. In such a condition of 
national insanity it is scarcely surprising that some English- 
men, however reprehensibly, should doubt whether there 
is anything to be done except fold the hands and cry, 
“ Watchman, what of the night?” and that benevolent 
foreigners should find nothing to suggest except that “some 
“ day ” perhaps it will be morning. 


IRISH LEGISLATION. 


be third stage of the Session beginning after Whitsun- 
tide will probably be occupied with Irish business. The 
renewal of the main provisions of the Crimes Act is at the 
same time a primary duty and an arduous task. The most 
effectual mode of diminishing the difficulty will be a sacrifice 
of the public interest to Ministerial convenience, and there 
is little reason to hope that Mr. Guapstone and his col- 
leagues will, almost for the first time, prefer the national 
welfare to their own. The law under which Lord Spencer 
has been enabled to keep sedition and murder within 
bounds was the result of a sudden surprise. The assassina- 
tion of Lord Freperick CavenpisH and Mr. Burke inter- 
rupted the Ministers in attempts to temporize with dis- 
order. The shock of the Phenix Park murders surprised 
them into the enactment of measures which have until lately 
proved effectual. There is no doubt that some provisions of 
the Crimes Act ought to form a part of the permanent law. 
The power of inquiring into the origin and circumstances of 
an outrage before any person is charged with its perpetra- 
tion is in the highest degree reasonable, and it involves 
no interference with personal liberty. It is absolutely 
necessary that there should be a provision for the substitu- 
tion of special juries for the ordinary panel, which would 
often include virtual accomplices in the crime. The 
clause which allows the trial of accused persons before 
a judge sitting without a jury has never been practi- 
cally tested. The judges unanimously disapprove of 
the experiment ; and probably the provision will be aban- 
doned. The curfew clauses, as they are called, though 
they are copied from former Coercion Acts, seem to be for 
the most part inoperative. If the Government proposes in 
good faith to repress violence and anarchy, the vehemence 
of the opposition to each separate clause will approximately 
indicate its necessity. The difference of opinion between 
the Nationalists and the friends of order and justice relates 
not to the method of legislation, but to its object. The 
ruffians who insulted the Princess or Wares at Mallow 
and Cork are fully represented in the House of Commons. 
It is perhaps judicious to hope against hope that Mr. 
GLapsTtonE may have the will and the courage to thwart 
their designs. 


The Government will be exclusively responsible for the 


efficiency of the measure which must be introduced. It 
will be impossible for independent members to carry any 
amendment which may increase the real or apparent severity 
of the Bill. Although Mr. Parnett’s followers will, if 


they are not pacified by dishonest concessions, exhaust all 
the resources of obstruction, the Government can, if its 
proposals are reasonable, and if its conduct of the measure 
is firm and straightforward, command an irresistible majo- 
rity. Only a limited number of extreme Radicals will 
identify themselves with the cause of assassination and 
plunder. The battle, if it is fairly fought out, will fully 
occupy the remainder of the Session. Notwithstanding the 
deep and just dissatisfaction which has been caused by Mr. 
Cuitpers’s financial scheme, the debates on the Budget 
will not be prolonged, even if the subject is not exhausted 
before Whitsuntide. For many years past Chancellors of 
the Exchequer have been so far absolute and irresponsible 
that their measures have not been rejected by the House, 
and Budgets scarcely admit of modification. The numerous 
families which will be ruined by the new succession duty 
have no Parliamentary influence, and payers of Income-tax 
are accustomed to represent the misera plebs contribuens 
which formerly filled up in other countries the de- 
ficiencies of the Treasury. The Registration Bill ought 
to occupy little time since the decision of the House 
on the question of liability to the expenses. There 
may perhaps be occasional debates on foreign affairs, but 
the leaders of Opposition have not derived encourage- 
ment from the results of former votes of censure. It has 
been paradoxically said that public opinion is best defined as 
the reverse of the private opinion of competent judges. In 
matters relating to Egypt and to Russia Parliamentary 
opinion, as expressed by votes of the House of Commons, is 
the opposite of the all but unanimous judgment of mem- 
bers belonging to all parties. The basest and the silliest 
policy of modern times is systematically condoned. The 
Caucuses have broken with the historical tradition of 
national honour. Time will show whether the new ruling 
class can be hereafter educated into patriotism. 


The intentions of the Government as to the renewal of 
the Irish Crimes Act will have been announced when these 
remarks appear. The impending contest must in any case 
have been regarded with distaste; and there has been 
more urgent cause for anxiety in the doubt whether it will 
be waged in earnest. The air has lately been heavy with 
rumours of suspicion of a new Kilmainham Treaty; and 
possibly Mr. Giapstone’s statement of last night may have 
left the matter in doubt. In the former negotiation Mr. 
PaRNELL gave a conditional promise to support the Liberal 
party if he and his confederates were released from the 
imprisonment which he had himself incurred, not by his 
complicity in the outrages of the Land League, but by 
his disapproval of Mr. Giapstone’s favourite Land Act. 
The existence of the treaty was, of course, denied in 
the same sense in which Gorpon was not surrounded, 
and Sir Prerer Lumspen was not recalled. Any ar- 
rangement which may have been made with Mr. PARNELL 
on the Crimes Bill will of course be disowned as not 
amounting to an agreement. If the Nationalists fail 
to obstruct the progress of the Ministerial measure, little 
further proof will be needed of a compact for selling 
the pass. If it should happen that about the same time 
Lord Spencer’s health or private affairs should compel 
his resignation, the suspicion of a secret compromise will be 
converted into a certainty. There is a similarity in all such 
bargains, and indeed they conform to a proverbial type. 
Unjust stewards always pay with funds of which they are 
trustees for benefits to be personally conferred on themselves. 
As at Kilmainham, Mr. Parnett will be ready once more 
to support the Liberal party on certain terms; but he has 
probably raised his price. He can scarcely hope for a 
repetition of such good fortune as the voluntary boon 
of the Franchise Act which placed nearly the whole repre- 
sentation of Ireland in his hands. In that case Mr. 
GLapsTonE demanded no concession at his hands; but a 
modification of the stringency of the Crimes Bill would 
furnish an opportunity for bargain and sale. The currency 
of which the Minister disposes in payment of advantages to 
himself and his party is no other than the lives and 
the remaining fortunes of the plundered Irish land- 
lords, and the safety of all the loyal and peaceable popula- 
tion. License to the National League to extend its 
tyranny might be well worth buying. ; 

It is not even certain that the negotiation which may 
perhaps have been already will be confined to the 
granting of additional facilities for outrage and disaffection. 
According to a rumour which under the present Govern- 

nt is not incredible, Mr. Grapstone meditates the 
establishment of Irish independence under a thin dis- 
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The early disruption of the United Kingdom, and 


the immediate plunder of property, would perhaps not 


be led as conclusive objections to a measure which 
would almost conciliate O'Donovan Rossa. A statement 
has been made, perhaps as a feeler, to the effect that 
the promised scheme of local government is to include a 
central representation of the County Boards. In other 
words, a Home Rule Parliament will be established in 
Dublin under a title which will certainly not restrain its 
attributes or pretensions. The mischievous and iniquitous 
institution of County Boards elected by household suffrage 
has been often officially announced. Mr. Giapstone de- 
clared some years ago that he had no measure more at heart 
than the concession to constituencies which would be sec- 
tions of the National League of absolute control of local 
rating and administration. The proceedings of Irish Town 
Councils and Boards of Guardians abundantly illustrate the 
mode in which the powers of County Boards will be exer- 
cised. The rates will be levied without the concurrence of 
owners of property, to be largely expended in subsidizing 
sedition. It may still be hoped that the rumour of a fede- 
ration of County Boards is premature. It is obvious that a 
central Council elected by the County Boards would assume 
to itself the functions of a Legislature. The promoters of 
such a scheme and their accomplices would take advantage 
of the usurpation to contend that a body actually discharg- 
ing the functions of a parliament might as well be recog- 
nized by its proper title. According to the report, the Bill 
is to be formally introduced in the present Session, that it 
may bea subject of future discussion, or, in other words, 
for the purposes of the general election. Mr. GLADSTONE 
would revel in such an opportunity of elaborating a compli- 
cated legislative fiction. 

The party of movement will easily reconcile itself to the 
barrenness of the present Session. It is true that private 
members have been compelled to sacrifice for the time their 
illusory rights, and that Parliament has devoted nearly all 
its time to the details of an unopposed Bill; but there is 
reason to believe that the next Parliament will make up for 
the inaction of its predecessor. The labour which has been 
bestowed on the Franchise and Redistribution Bills will not 
have been wasted. It was probably worth the while of 
agitators to stop at the beginning of a downward road for 
the pu of detaching the brake. A moderate measure 
of coercion enacted for a reasonable term of three or four 
years would not secure that interval of peace to Ireland, 
because it might at any moment be repealed by the omnipo- 
tence of Parliament. Mr. Parnett when he has eighty or 
ninety members at his back will negotiate with greater 
advantage than at Kilmainham. It is also probable that he 
will be supported by a contingent of English and Scotch 
Jacobins or Socialists. The new Constitution provides none 
of the checks and balances which were once regarded as the 
indispensable securities of liberty and of property. Probably 
the next Parliament will legislate more rapidly than the 
last, and in a more —— spirit. The proposed Local 
Government Bill and Sir Wiiu1am Harcovrt’s metropolitan 
panacea may possibly not occupy an entire Session. More 
novel and more fundamental changes may perhaps fail to 
justify Mr. Trevetyan’s belief that innovation will run in 
its former grooves, but more smoothly and with a stronger 
impulse. He had apparently not noticed Mr. CoamBercain’s 
more ambitious desi The next Session will probably 
witness the introduction, if not the enactment, of measures 
for the compulsory purchase and arbitrary distribution of 
land, and perhaps hr the assessment of the ransom or fee 
for political or social purification which is to be exacted from 
the upper and middle classes. The main achievement of 
the actual Parliament before it committed suicide was the 
brim of irresponsible authority to the Cabinet and to the 

ucus. 


MR. GLADSTONE'’S SUPPOSES. 
OW long the remarkable series of Causeries du Lundi 


which Mr. Giapsrone is now delivering will continue 
mo one can say, but it is much to be hoped that the 
whole series may be reprinted, and not merely that first 


instalment of it which Mr. GLapstonE promised—the famous 
war speech of Monday fortnight. Mr. Tenniev has already 
begun, and executed very happily so far, a series of accom- 
panying illustrations, and the combined result would be of 
interest hardly exampled in the history of English politics. 


The latest contribution of the Premier has indeed none of 


the dazzling and startling attraction of contrast which is 
exhibited by the two former ; but it is sufficiently interesting 
and more than sufficiently characteristic. On Monday 
fortnight Mr. Guiapstone was for war, loud war; on 
Monday week he had fetched himself a peace by means 
stranger than his who rode upon the hippocantharus. 
On Monday he was neither Tyrr#us nor Tryexus, but 
took his old part of the Casuist, as a well-graced actor is 
wont to interpose parts in which his audience have learnt 
to know him between new and surprising creations. Even 
thus his performance is worth a good deal of attention, and 
may be said almost to monopolize such attention as in the 
interval of the reception of the papers can be bestowed 
upon the latest misfortune of England. The debate itself 
and its result were noteworthy. Lord Grorce Hamuron’s 
speech, like Lord Ranpotpn CHurcHILL’s the week before, 
was quite the best the speaker has yet made; and, but 
for some confusion and want of clearness in its Egyptian 
part, would have been an almost unanswerable exposure 
of the misconduct of the Government. The result, it is 
plain, somewhat disconcerted Ministers and their sup- 
porters ; nor was it thought likely beforehand by any one 
that so small a majority would have, in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, defeated an amendment which 
was in effect both a vote of want of confidence and a 
stoppage of supplies. But in the extraordinary drama 
which is now being played, Mr. Guapsrone’s part abstracts 
the interest from almost all other parts and situations. 
Even the singular spectacle of a man of the ability and 
experience of the Duke of Arcytu getting up to argue in 
two long speeches that the sun has not risen for the last 
twenty years, and that he was therefore right in saying it 
would not rise, becomes comparatively unattractive. We 
wait to know exactly how deep the cringe to Russia is to 
be; we look with interest for further developments of Mr. 
GLADsTONE’s versatility. But we have his speech—or rather 
his speeches. 

In the first of these speeches—that which opened the 
debate—Mr. Guiapstone was in his childlike mood; he 
really could not tell what was the point at issue; he did not 
want to fight ; he earnestly desired to keep clear of polemical 
matters ; it was merely a question of Parliamentary practice 
[* quite a matter of form,” as the wicked solicitor says in 
the novels when he is inducing hapless heirs or wives to sign 
away their interests]; he only desired that proceedings should 
be conducted with respect to general rules. Lord Georce 
Hamitton had not much difliculty in dealing with this 
attitude, and when Mr. Giapstone came to reply, it was 
seen with satisfaction that his dislike for polemical action 
had quite ceased. He fought quite cheerfully, without any 
pretence of gloves; he told the Opposition that what really 
made them unhappy was the double fact that there was to 
be peace, and that it was to be his peace ; he reiterated his 
favourite though not quite novel argument, that in 1876-8 
the Opposition were always in the right, while at present 
the Opposition are always in the wrong. But his main 
battle consisted in a series of supposes. Suppose Sir Peter 
Lumspen himself was op to ing on negotiations 
on the Afghan frontier? Suppose the frontier line has 
the thorough adhesion of the Indian Government and the 
Ameer? Suppose that when he, Mr. Giapstoye, put dark 
and gloomy views, he was contending for something he 
hoped to gain, and that when he put rosy and olive- 
branchy views, he had gained them? Suppose Sir Perer 
LumspEN wanted to be recalled? There are Mr. GLapstons’s 
four supposes, put as nearly as possible in his own words, 
and constituting (but it is needless to add that) an invincibie 
argument in the opinion of his faithful supporters, 


But suppose (and one supposition is as good as another) 
that all these things have nothing to do with the question ? 
It is fortunately as unn to discuss the details of the 
Afghan frontier settlement as, in face of the fact that 
are on the eve of appearance, it would be futile to do so, But 
as it happens, no possible contents of those papers will 
affect the argument on which more than five-elevenths of the 
House of Commons condemned Mr. Guapstone’s policy on 
Monday. If these mysterious papers contain every one of 
Mr. Guapstone’s hypothetical propositions stated as a cate- 
gorical fact, it will not establish his implied conclusion. The 
reason of the change of the Opposition attitude has been 
clearly stated. They had Mr. Guapstone’s word for it that 
Russia was an unprovoked aggressor, You don’t go into 
arbitration with an unprovoked aggressor; you force him 
‘back. They understood that the unprovoked aggression of 
General Komarorr had made the delimitation of the frontier 
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a secondary question ; that the well-known principle that 
no man can profit by his own fault was to be brought into 
play; and that the long farce of receiving Russian pledges 
and putting up with Russian breaches of them was to be at 
anend. No settlement that can now be possibly found in 
the papers will carry out this understanding. Of course if 
Russia retires definitely behind a crow-fly-line from Sarakhs to 
Khoja Saleh, if General Komarorr is recalled and Colonel 
ALIKHANOFF deprived of his commission, if Russia volun- 
tarily destroys any railway nearer to Herat than the railway 
communication of England, and so forth, we shall with great 
pleasure acknowledge ourselves and the Opposition to be in 
the wrong. We make no comments on these ifs, and no 
reserves upon them. In fact, though Mr. GLADSTONE scorn- 
fully informs his opponents that they know nothing (and, 
indeed, it is not his fault if they know anything), they know 
everything that is necessary to know. After such a speech as 
Mr. Guapstone’s first, the recourse to arbitration is in itself 
and by itself, without possibility of modification by details, 
a surrender and a defeat. That the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the Government are hugging themselves in 
the idea that, after all, it may not be necessary even to 
have an arbitration, is a caricature, but an instructive 
caricature, of the Government’s own attitude. Meanwhile the 
commissariat collected at Quetta is to be sold—an insigni- 
ficant-looking announcement, filling about a line in the 
papers, but fuller of meaning than pages of speech like Mr. 
GuapstoxE’s. A satirist of the old school could hardly wish 
for a better subject than this forthcoming auction. It is a 
pity, though the Quetta stores symbolize by themselves a 
good deal, that it should be so limited in its scale. A great 
many lots are waiting for sale in company with the com- 
missariat stores at Quetta, which only a week or two ago 
were being gathered there with much toil and expense. 
The Nile whale boats, with the pots, if not the marmalade, 
and the chests, if not the medicine, might form Lot Two. 
The remaining contract time of the seventeen cruisers, or 
whatever is the number, which exemplify on every sea 
the vigour and preparedness of the British Admiralty, 
must have some mercantile value. Messrs. Yarrow and 
Tuornycrorr & Wuire would doubtless take a moderate 
fine, and let the country off the useless torpedo-fleet, 
the construction of which is keeping so many honest ship- 
wrights from their natural rest. Mr. Curipers may really 
save a great deal, and perhaps appease the publicans, if 
he imitates on a large scale the proceedings in reference 
to the stores at Quetta. And in this remarkable action a 
spirited auctioneer might be able to include some very re- 
markable fancy lots. The honour of England has been put 
up so often of late with no bidders that it is perhaps un- 
necessary to mention it. But the reversion of the Indian 
Empire is not merely a speculative commodity, and even 
greater things than the reversion of the Empire of India 
have been known in the historical auctions of the past to 
be thrown in with such items as the surplus commissariat 
stores at Quetta. 


TMOUSING OF THE POOR. 


4 yon first Report of the Commissioners for Inquiry into 
the Housing of the Working Classes is, as might be 
expected, not really unanimous. All the Commissioners, 
‘indeed, have signed the Report; but some of them have 
appended to it objections or supplementary proposals which 
diminish the authority of the principal document. It was, 
in truth, not to be expected that the opinions of Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Jesse Couiines, and Mr. Broapuurst should, except in 
a negative form and by way of ostensible compromise, be 
reconciled with the more prosaic judgment of the majority 
of the Commissioners. The strictest economists might, per- 
haps, assent to heroic remedies if there were not reason to 
fear that sweeping measures would fail to remove evils re- 
sulting from inevitable causes, The wretched condition of 
the crowded parts of London has not been created or con- 
tinued for want of benevolent and plausible proposals. As 
long ago as 1851 Lord AsHLEy, who happened to succeed to 
the earldom of Shaftesbury during the Session, carried 
through both Houses of Parliament a measure for the im- 
provement of lodging-houses occupied by the labouring 
classes. Under this Act Vestries of the larger London 
parishes may appoint Commissioners with power to borrow 
money on the security of the rates for the erection, purchase, 
or leasing of lodging-houses. The result or absence of 
result has been that the Act has never in a single instance 
been put into operation. It is possible that the Vestries 


may have neglected their duty, or that they may have been 
overruled by the ratepayers, whose assent was nece’ : 
but, as Mr. Goscnen, Mr. Sran.ey, and Mr 
SamueL Morwey observe in a Memorandum attached to 
the Report, private capital will be diverted from the build- 
ing fund if the builders are exposed to the competition of 
municipal building on a large scale. In Glasgow, which is 
often cited as a model of improvement by municipal action, 
the Corporation has rigidly confined itself to the demolition 
of buildings unsuited to human habitation, finding that 
private enterprise fully suffices to provide dwellings for the 
population as it is gradually displaced. 

Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, whose opinions seem to be further 
advanced than those of Mr. Cottines or Mr. Broapuurst, 
boldly proposes to resort for relief to the unearned incre- 
ment. The rent of houses and their sites is, it seems, a 
constantly increasing tribute paid by the whole community 
to the owners of the land. Mr. Gray would enable every 
local authority to purchase by compulsion the fee simple of 
its own district, including a large outside margin to provide 
for the future growth of the town. Admitting that the 
proposal may seem extravagant, Mr. Gray defends it as a 
mere extension of Sir Ricnarp Cross’s scheme for the 
improvement of labourers’ dwellings. If, as he lightly 
argues, it is just to take one man’s property, it is just to 
take the property of many men. Whether the sanitary 
condition of houses and streets were satisfactory or the 
reverse, the expropriation would be equally applied. Thus 
the future Corporation of London would take possession of 
Belgravia, of Grosvenor Square, and of Mayfair, as an 
incidental condition of improvements which are required 
in Clerkenwell and Seven Dials. There would, according 
to Mr. Gray, be no injustice in such an operation, “ pro- 
“ vided a fair purchase price were paid”; and the future 
enhanced value of the land would eventually do away 
with the necessity of local taxation, and “yield a con- 
“stantly increasing surplus applicable to the benefit of 
“the entire community.” There is no doubt that the 
transfer of valuable property from the owners to the 
community would in the first instance benefit the reci- 
pients; nor is there the smallest reason why owners of 
urban lands should be more liable to plunder than their 
rural neighbours. Purchasers of land in town or country 
have paid the then present value of the probable increase 
which Mr, Gray proposes to confiscate. He is quite right 
in his statement that, if his scheme had been put in practice 
fifty or twenty years ago, the former owners of the land 
would have lost all additions which have since been made to 
the value of their estates. Like other projectors of his 
school, he takes no notice of the unearned decrement which 
in the greater part of England has during the last seven or 
eight years attained enormous dimensions. There are some 
decaying towns in which the local governing bodies would 
have suffered heavy loss if they had bought the fee simple 
of their districts twenty years ago. It is not worth while 
to examine in detail the probable consequences of a revolu- 
tionary project, but in all such schemes the question arises 
whether Corporations, being sole or principal houseowners, 
are to let dwellings at their full value or on eleemosynary 
terms. If rents are maintained at the market rate, occu- 
piers would gain nothing by the change of owners, and if 
the governing body dealt with the poor as with objects of 
charitable benevolence, it would in the first place pauperize 
the population, and ultimately it would aggravate the evil 
of overcrowding. Another nostrum has already been em- 
bodied in a Bill by Mr. Broapnurst for enabling lease- 
holders to buy the freehold of their houses. It is difficult 
to understand the advantage which occupiers are to derive 
from the substitution of the present middlemen for the 
ground landlords. Lord Witt1am Compton stated to the 
Commissioners certain figures relating to tenement-houses 
on the estate of his father, the Marquess of NortHamprton. 
The middleman or house-jobber received 1ool. a year from 
weekly tenants, and paid the ground landlord 20/. If the 
ground rent were bought up, the purchaser would of course 
add a liberal interest on his outlay to the sums which he 
now receives from the occupiers ; and they would be deprived 
of the possible advantage which they might derive from an 
enforcement of covenants by the owner. 

The narrative portion of the Report almost excuses 
chimerical projects for removing evils which, as they are 
described, are absolutely shocking. Lord Suarressury, 
whose authority is justly appreciated, considers that the con- 
dition of the London poor has improved of late years ; but 
he adds that the overcrowding has become more serious than 
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it ever was. The details which are quoted from the evi- 
dence in the Report might almost seem to be incredible. In 
some parts of London, where the evil is much greater than 
in other large towns, five or six families inhabit as many 
rooms, some of the families consisting of seven or eight 
persons of both sexes and of various ages. One witness, 


——- a house where nineteen persons lived in three 


rooms, said he could scarcely call the house overcrowded, 
because he knew a case in which twelve persons lived in a 
single room. Clergymen and visitors of the poor naturally 
differ, according to their respective temperaments, as to the 
result of this frightful condition of things in demoralizing 
its victims. It may be hoped that the more cheerful view 
is the sounder ; but the impossibility of practising decent 
habits must in many cases be fatal to the character. There 
can be no controversy as to the effect of overcrowding on 
health. In some cf the most crowded districts the mor- 
tality is two or three times as great as that of the whole 
of London. Typhus and scarlet fever are never absent 
from the worst courts and streets, and the Commissioners 
learn that a constantly low state of vitality is almost 
more injurious than active disease. The mischief is tem- 
porarily or permanently aggravated by “ the pulling down 
“of buildings inhabited by the very poor, whether un- 
“dertaken for philanthropic, sanitary, or commercial pur- 
ad If the classes so disturbed could afford to pay 
“for better accommodation they have not the faculty 
“to seek it. When notice is given they never seem to 
“appreciate the fact that their houses are about to be 
“ destroyed till the workmen come to pull down the roof 
“ over their heads. Lord Suarressury described how the 
“ inhabitants have been seen like people in a besieged town, 
“running to and fro, and not knowing where to turn.” 
It sometimes happens that there are vacant houses not far 
off which might seem to be applicable to the wants of the 
ejected population ; but many of them are compelled to live 
close to their work, and others find a difficulty in obtaining 
credit at shops where they are not known. The new model 
buildings which have been erected in different parts of 
London are occupied by a class above the lowest; and 
although they have done much good to those who can profit 
by the accommodation which they supply, the public ad- 
vantage is not unmixed. “In St. Luke’s the district has 
“ never yet recovered the pressure which was caused by the 
* pulling down for the building of what is known locally as 
“ Peabody Town.” The erection of a Board School in 


Great Wild Street, taken together with the demolition for 


the Drury Lane Peabody Buildings, caused an increase of 
rent on all the rooms in the neighbourhocd from sixpence to 
one shilling a week. The difficulty of dealing with the most 
grievous results of social and economical causes which can- 
not be removed could not be more forcibly illustrated. 


It is not impossible to enforce regulations against the worst 
forms of overcrowding ; but the livelihood of large numbers 
of persons belonging to the poorest class depends on their re- 
maining in their actual places of residence. The Commissioners 
incline to the opinion that the existing law provides remedies 
for the consequences of an excessive accumulation of inhabit- 
ants. The covenants of the leases granted to the middle- 
men who sublet tenement houses would also provide a 
remedy for the worst abuses ; but neither the public autho- 
rities nor the ground landlords habitually enforce their rights. 
Lord Witi1am Compton, in the case which has been men- 
tioned as occurring on the Northampton estate, “shrank 
“ from calling to account the middlemen for neglecting to 
“ repair, fearing that a rise in the rents would be the conse- 
** quence of such a proceeding.” Similar complications pro- 
bably account in some degree for the inaction of local 
authorities where they have a legal power to prevent over- 
crowding. The Report is highly unfavourable to the London 
Vestries, except those of Chelsea and Hackney; and it is 
stated that some of them include considerable numbers of 
middlemen holding tenement houses ; but no private or 
corrupt motive can be attributed to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, which has under Mr. Torrens’s Act power of 
acting in the place of any local authority which may have 
been in default. The power, like that of the Vestries under 
Lord Suarressury’s Act, has never in a single instance 
been put in force, probably because experienced adminis- 
trators may have judged that in dealing with symptoms 
when they could not reach the sources of evil they might 
cause more distress than they would relieve. The tendency 


to overcrowding is much less in other great towns than in |, 


London, principally because the distances are not so great. 
In Birmingham, and perhaps in some other towns, the over- 


crowding is rather that of houses in proportion to the space- 


which they occupy than of inhabitants in the houses, The 
Report deals but slightly with the state of rural dwellings, 
which are affected by entirely different circumstances, The 
mere fact that the door of a cottage often stands open, and 
that the children in ordinary weather almost live out of 
doors, alters nearly all the sanitary conditions which affect 


houses in towns, On the whole, the tone of the Report,. 


as far as it relates to London, is not hopeful, 


THE RUSSIAN GENERAL TO HIS CZAR. 


i pursuance of your august Majesty’s divine commands, 
I took upon my unworthy shoulders the task of 
preventing the active and hardy Afghans from absorbing 
the Russian Empire. In carrying out this exalted object, 
I had at once to encounter the furious arrogance of the 
Afghan commander, who still presumed to occupy certain 
positions long since claimed on behalf of your Majesty’s 
sacred authority, and the craft and subtlety of some English 
Commissioners, who had the hardihood to assert that the 
dominions of Russia were not solely bounded by the mode- 
ration of her generals. On observing the Afghan camp, 
I discovered that the unclean offspring of Satay, who stand 
between your Majesty and the frontiers of British India, were 
occupying a strong position. Gop, however, is great, and 
1 saw that their left flank was weak. When we advanced, 
these abandoned barbarians had the presumption to make a 
distinctly aggressive and provocative movement by throwing 
furward their cavalry and two guns. Thus are the designs 
of holy Russia misinterpreted, and so is her benevolence 
misunderstood, I then received from an English officer— 
who appeared to sympathize with these sons of BeLiaL—a 
request for a personal interview. I replied that I had no 
desire for an interview with any one, except for a hostile 
encounter with the Afghans, who threatened the tranquillity 
ot your Majesty’s peaceful subjects, but that, trusting in the 
purity of my intentions, I was ready to meet him, and would 
tight him for a rouble. The English officer, with the cus- 
tomary audacity of his race, protested against the continued 
advance of your Majesty’s forces, and alleged that it was 
difticult, in the face of such onward progress, to keep the 
Atghans quiet. My representative, to borrow a phrase 


which is trequently employed by your Majesty’s journal. 


in London, assured the Englishman that he was labouring 
under a complete delusion. He appeared to suppose that 
we Russians were the aggressors, and that the Afghans 
were being gradually driven out of their own territory. 
Nothing, my representative assured him, could be further 
from the truth. Slowly, but remorselessly and surely, the 
Afghan hordes were pushing on, and unless an attempt 
was made to check their progress, neither Moscow nor 
St. Petersburg would be safe. Of course, I alded, we could 
destroy the Afghans in a few minutes. But we preferred 
leaving them time for repentance and amendment of life. 
The next communication from an English source informed 
me of an agreement whereby your Majesty’s Government had 
covenanted with the Government of her Britannic Majesty 


_not to advance beyond the posts which we already occupi 


Of course I answered that this was reasonable enough, pro- 
vided the Afghans would retire to a point assignable by us. 
Needless to say that this handsome offer was contumeliously 
rejected on the part of AspuL Rauman, whom may the 
saints desert. 

The Afghans then commenced a course of unparalleled 
audacity. They declined to withdraw, and said they were 
ready to fight. Even so, may it please your Majesty, do 
the enemies of the truth conduct themselves. They even 
boasted that they would thrash us, using language which I do 
not venture to repeat to your Majesty. I then peremptorily 
ordered the Afghans to withdraw, accompanying my direc- 
tion by many persuasive arguments, among others that it 


would be the worse for them if they did not. Still the. 


Afghan invaders of your Majesty's dominions came on. It 


was idle to waste more time in words. I resolved to act. . 


Having tried to put matters straight in a private note, and 
finding that Afghan stupidity was impenetrable, I held 
a council of war, or rather of military operations. The 
Afghans, who believe in Maunomet, and are therefore ac- 
cursed, attempted in their profane contumacy to resist the 
progress of your Majesty’s troops, and even to turn them 


back. This was not to be endured, and the ruthless. 


invaders had to be speedily exterminated. After this 
your Majesty might naturally suppose that I had nothing 
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more to say. The encroachers upon your Majesty’s boun- 
daries were punished ; and what have we to do with 
humanity? Let the dead bury their Afghans. I did 
not order any pursuit of the fugitives, mainly because (to 
address your Majesty in strict confidence) there were no 
fugitives to pursue. So may all your Majesty’s enemies 
perish. The Afghans are inspired by the Devil. They 
know not the true faith, neither do they worship the Divine 
Figure from the North. They presume to fortify their out- 

ts against attack. Their fortifications are nought. Your 

jesty need no longer fear an assault upon Tsarskoe-Zéloe 
by these mud-begotten savages. 


REGISTRATION. 
WHEN Mr. Mipsurrpman Easy returned from that 
una’ 


uthorized little cruise on his own account, he, 
as is well known, mollified the Captain by producing 
seventy thousand valid excuses for his conduct, safely tied 
up in canvas bags. Sir Massey Lopes will not be called 
upon to justify his excursion into the region of Local 
Taxation to his constituents, but honourable gentlemen on 
the Treasury side of the House may be tempted to ask him 
why he showed that obstinacy in sticking to his point which 
consider obstructive when shown by the Opposition. 
If so, he will be able to produce twenty thousand good 
reasons why he persisted in fighting the battle of the rate- 
yers over again on the report of the Registration Bill 
Inst Tuesday night. The result of the debate on his amend- 
ment must have been singularly disagreeable to Mr. H. 
Fow.er and the other speakers in the first stage of the 
discussion last week, who tried to show that Sir Massry 
Lopzs was helping the greedy county constituencies to 
fatten on the ratepayers in towns. It is true that no 
part of the 20,000/. additional grant in aid will go to 
the boroughs, but that is not the fault of Sir Massry 
Lorgs. He would, if it had been possible, have obtained 
relief for all the ratepayers, but Mr. GuapsToNnE was reso- 
lute to confine the grant in aid to the county constituencies. 
As the whole contention of the minority has all along been 
that the burden of local taxation is everywhere unfairly 
heavy, this amounts to only a part of what they have 
tried to obtain. If, however, the cases of the town and the 
county constituencies have been weighed in very different 
balances, the injustice does not lie at the door of Sir M. 
Lopes. He asked that all the ratepayers should be treated 
alike; it was Mr. Guapstove who held the scales and 
drew the distinction. The concession extorted from the 
Ministry represents a substantial gain as far as it goes. The 
relief to be given to the county rates is exactly doubled in 
amount. It was 20,000/. for England, and is now 40,0001. 
The difference between the sums represents just what has 
been gained for the ratepayers by the Opposition and the 
few independent voters on the Government side. It is a 
very fair score to have made. By offering twopence a head 
towards the registration expenses, the Ministry had, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out, already conceded the whole 
case of the Opposition. By douvling the amount they have 
greatly strengthened the hands of those members of the 
House who are pressing for a reform of the whole method of 
distributing national burdens and levying local taxation. It 
is no small gain to have forced the Ministry not only into 
a confession that their whole position is faulty, but into 
making a considerable pecuniary grant. 

If it were possible in criticism of current politics to con- 
sider that what has been said is said and done with, as much 
of Tuesday night’s debate as was occupied with discussion 
on Sir Massey Lorgs’s amendment might be considered as 
sufficiently commented on already. ‘ By far the greater part 
of it was mere repetition of what had been frequently heard 
before. But it is only by continual repetition that any 
attention is gained either in the House or out of it. There 
are politicians in abundance both in Parliament and in the 
press who think it a sufficient answer to Sir M. Lorzs and 
the members who support him to reiterate a stock argument, 
and one iteration may fairly be met by another. When 
the grievances of the ratepayers are insisted on, the answer 
which comes with monotonous precision is that, while the 
whole matter is in such a confused state it is useless to 
deal with a part of it, and it must be left to be regulated 
by some great measure. To reasoning of this kind the only 
answer is that, because things cannot be made better as a 
whole, there is no reason for allowing them to become 
worse even in part. It was on these two texts that Mr. 


Guapstove and Sir M. Lopes spoke. The Premrer made 
his familiar complaint of the little zeal shown to accept his 
Rules of ure, and then lamente1 their little effect, 
to which he, as usual, attributed the failure of his Ministry 
to introduce the long-promised measure of Local Govern- 
ment. Why the inefficiency of rules intended to make 
obstruction impossible should be a reason for delaying a 
measure which nobody desired to obstruct is not very 
obvious. Sir Massey Lorgs gave Mr. GLADSTONE an open- 
ing of which he made the most by claiming exemption 
for the ratepayers from expenses of registration on the 
ground that it is a national object. A less ready de- 
bater than Mr. Giapstone would have had no difficulty 
in showing that it is a national object to provide for 
the destitute, but nobody proposes to provide workhouses 
out of any fund except the poor-rate. The Registra- 
tion Bill would in its unamended state have worked in- 
justice, not so much because it would have thrown ex- 
penses on the rates, but because it would have done so in an 
unfair proportion. When Mr. Giapstone had promised to 
correct the immediate wrong the debate lost most of its 
interest. The danger of a defeat which had been sufliciently 
real to force on a concession was avoided. Members who 
might have voted against the Ministry were disarmed by 
Mr. Giapstone’s additional 20,000/. for England, the pro- 
portionate sum for Scotland, and the disproportionate sum 
for Ireland, and were content to wait for another occasion to 
free the ratepayers generally from undue burdens. When 
the amendment had been defeated by its own success, the 
life went out of the debate, and the Registration Bill was 
soon disposed of. There were, however, one or two points 
which were not without interest. Mr. Davey’s amendment 
providing that the receipt of medical assistance from the 
parish should not of itself disqualify a rural voter was 
accepted, and could hardly be rejected in a House which is 
prepared to give votes to a whole class of men who can 
with difficulty get the assistance of a doctor in any other 
way. 


The very last moments of the Bill's passage through the 
House of Commons was enlivened by the success of some of 
the most advanced of Liberals in creating what they are 
bound by all their principles to detest—an anomaly. Mr. 
J. Sruart moved to add to Clause 15 a proviso whereby 
no person should be entitled to a vote “in respect of his 
“occupation of any chambers or premises in any of the 
“ colleges or halls of the Universities of Oxford or Cam- 
“ bridge.” This amendment, which was carried by a majo- 
rity of three, was directed against the voting undergraduate, 
a very improper person to be enfranchised; since, as Mr. 
Rocers pointed out with scholarly urbanity, he is “a 
“ kind of educated gipsy, who camps at the University for 
“eight weeks at a time, and then goes away, leaving no 
“ connexion behind him beyond, it may be, his debts.” Now 
we, for our part, are decidedly of opinion that an under- 
graduate has no reason to concern himself with anybody’s 
politics, unless it be ArrstoTixz’s, which do not interfere 
with his studies; but, while we heartily object to the in- 
troduction of electioneering into the curriculum, we see 
with some amusement, but no surprise, that Mr. J. Sruart 
can approve of this way of warding off the threatened evil. 
As the Registration Bill is left with his amendment on it, 
the undergraduate who lives in lodgings will, provided he 
has occupied his room for the qualifying period, and is over 
one-and-twenty, have a vote, while his fellow-student who 
lives in college will not. Here, we hope, is an anomaly ; and 
this is not On Wednesday afternoon the House decided 
by a majority of one hundred and three (one hundred more 
than Mr. J. Stuart's) that the undergraduates of Trinity 
College, Dublin, shall continue to have votes. Moreover, 
the students of Scotch Universities are also, on fulfilling the 
due conditions, to enjoy those privileges of free men which 
are denied to the undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Few of the youth of a Scotch University are ever likely to 
be entitled by length of residence or age to use their rights, 
and no great harm will be done if they are nominally allowed. 
a useless privilege ; but still we may be permitted toadmire 
“ University professorial Liberalism,” as shown on this 
occasion, and its remarkable workings. To a right-minded 
Liberal an anomaly is the most hateful of all things, and 
yet the shining lights of that people have helped to land 
the House in one of the prettiest things of the kind ever 
seen. As Trinity College undergraduates are not to be 
disenfranchised—a thing altogether against the spirit of 
recent reforming legislation—it follows that Englishmen of 
the same class are being left partially under an injurious 
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disability. And the wrong has not even the excuse of 
being uniform. It is not only anomalous as regards the 
Scotch and Irish Bills, but is an anomaly in itself, since 
it is only a part of a class which will be affected by Mr. J. 
Srvart’s amendment. It was violent of Sir M. Hicxs- 
Beacu to hint that the general tendency of cultivated Eng- 
lish gentlemen to conservative views in politics has had 
its share in sharpening Mr. Sruart’s zeal for education, 
but his suspicion has not a little plausibility. Certainly 
the Professor, as he is known to the House of Commons, 
has shown a distrust of his University which is not un- 
instructive. The interests of education will gain nothing 
if the House of Lords put the students of all three king- 
doms on the same footing as rds electoral rights, but 
the measure would assuredly be justified on the principles 
of Messrs. Stuart and Rogers themselves. The Registra- 
tion and Redistribution Bills, which will reach the Upper 
House at the same time, will unquestionably be passed with 
even less than the little change they have suffered below, 
but a few details of this nature will probably be amended. 


PERFIDIOUS ALBION, 


HE natives of the Isle of Albion have been wont to 

smile when their French neighbours accused them of 
being perfidious. We are apt to think that we are not 
more nor, perhaps, less perfidious than other people. 
Punica Fides, we remember, was much on a level with 
Fides Romana. But Mr. Guapstone and the Dissenting 
ministers by whom we are governed have changed these 
complacent ideas. England is certainly at this moment 
taken in perfidy, red-handed in the act, however we may 
try to wash our hands before the people. The proposed 
desertion of the tribes which have “ come in” at Souakim 
and on the Nile is an act that far outdoes the notorious 
massacre of Glencoe. Wu itam of Orange, at least, did not 
desert the clans that came in, and leave them to the tender 
mercies of uncovenanted Macrnersons and Maccrecors. 
Wituiam of Hawarden has announced the latter policy, 
which is accepted with shouts of delight by his humani- 
tarian friends below the gangway. Never was there such 
an example of the rancour of political hypocrisy. The 
Dissenting ministers who put the screw on Mr. GLADSTONE 
in his warlike fits are notoriously among the greatest 
opponents of the slave trade, and among the most pro- 
testing friends of “ Aborigines,” as they call the backward 
races. The sympathies of Exeter Hall are notorious, and, 
if consistently displayed, by no means discreditable. The 
Liberal humanitarian is always ready to shout for the 
“ Aborigine” when we are under no obligations to him 


except those which arise out of our common humanity. 
But when we are under definite covenants with the “ Abo- | 
“ rigine”—be he Afghan, Bechuana, Amara, Kababish, or | 
what not—does the Dissenting pulpit ever object if Mr. | 
GLADSTONE proposes to desert his dusky allies? If ever 

a Government and a people were pledged to an ally, we 

were pledged to the black peoples of the Transvaal. How 
did we keep our pledge? Mr. Nrxon’s History of the 

Transvaal will recall ancient history of three years back to 

any humanitarian who may have found it easy or conve- 

nient to forget. The case of the tribes on the Nile is— 
analogous. Lord WotseLey has pledged to them the 
honour of an English soldier, speaking for an English 
Government, when that Government was determined to 
destroy the Manpi at Khartoum. Do any Liberal friends 
of oppressed races now say a good word for the Kababish 
and the people of the Dongola province? We certainly 
have not heard the word. As to the “friendly” or sub- 
mitting tribes of the East Soudan, they are to be left to 
the tender mercies of Osman Dicna. No wonder that, as the 
Correspondent of the 7'imes telegraphs from Souakim, “ there 
“was an exhibition of strong feeling among the political 
“ officers” when they heard of Lord Hartineton’s frank 
declaration. On Saturday the “ politicals had received 
“ permission to admit the tribes that submitted to our 
“ protection. On Tuesday came the news that Souakim 
“ was to be surrendered to some civilized Power” or other. 
Meanwhile hundreds of men had “comein.” “ The position 
“of those men is desperate. They will certainly be de- 
“ stroyed by Osman Diana.” 

The position of English officers is not less desperate than 
that of our allies. English gentlemen cannot heartily serve 
a Government which from day to day places its officials in 
the position of perjured traitors. In every quarter of Asia 


and Africa the word of an Englishman is now synonymous 
with treachery. It will be impossible for us to obtain allies 
even among the lower races, and men of honour will be con- 
strained to cease to serve such a Government as ours. Ac- 
cording to the Correspondents, our troops are anxious indeed 
to leave the scorching corner of the desert where they have 
slain and been slain to so little purpose. But they are still 
more anxious to maintain the plighted word of England, and 
it is said at Souakim that to do this is practicable without 
a great display of force. However this may be, the daily 
shame which the daily papers bring was never more acute 
than when we hear, with the cries of deserted Kassala, the 
news that our allies are once more to be sacrificed to their 
foolish confidence in the word of England. Whether the 
special friends of “Aborigines” will put up with this 
cruelty rather than “embarrass Mr. GLapsToNE” remains 
to be seen. We have little doubt, however, that the 
Amaras will be abandoned like the peoples of South 
— The tender mercies of the humanitarian begin at 
ome. 


THE SEMI-OFFICIAL PRESS OF GERMANY. 


GOOD deal of bitter feeling has been excited in 

England by a misunderstanding of the relations in 
which the semi-official German press stands to the Govern- 
ment. It does not perhaps matter very much. We are 
not likely to become involved in a war with Germany 
because of the discourtesy of the Post or the unfairness of 
the Cologne Gazette. Mr. Guapstone does not read the 
newspapers, except those of his own party; and Prince 
Bismarck, who reads chiefly those of the Opposition, is 
far too wise to allow his policy to be influenced by anything 
they say. Yet, as things stand, the railing of the German 
newspapers is not quite as harmless as it seems. Words 


| that sound hard even in German, and far harder in a rough 


English translation, pass from mouth to mouth, and are 
used for the purpose of estranging us from our natural 
allies and bringing about an unsanctified connexion with 
Republican France on the one side and despotic Russia on 
the other. 

It seems, therefore, worth while to say a few words on 
the semi-official press of Germany. The North German 
Gazette is beyond all doubt inspired by Prince Bismarcx ; 
he is said—we know not with what truth—to write for it ; 
and it cannot be doubted that the opinions it expresses are 
usually hisown. It has been carefully, almost painfully, 
and certainly somewhat wearisomely, impartial in comment- 
ing on the English and Russian news of the last few weeks. 
It is so always. It is known to stand in so close a connexion 
with the Government that a violent article against any 
foreign Power in its columns would be supposed to emanate 
from the Ministry for Foreign Affuirs, in spite of the dis- 
claimers the Imperial CuanceLior has so often made. He 
is an elderly man, his blushes may not own the soft im- 
peachment, but his direct connexion with this paper is a 
matter which no German would think of doubting. In fact, 
it is universally known that the North German Gazette is 
his organ, and that nothing appears in its columns, except 
by mistake, that would not meet his approval. 

With the other semi-official newspapers the case is very 
different. The North German Gazette has lost in freedom what 
it has gained in authority, and it is therefore for some pur- 
poses all but useless to the Ministry. No idea that has not 
as yet taken a full shape can be proposed in it, no sugges- 
tion made merely to test the varying force of the different 
currents of public opinion, Other papers are therefore re- 
quired ; but the German Government, with the traditional 
thriftiness of Prussia, is very far from inclined to pay all 
those whose services it wants in the current coin of the 
realm. 1t has found outa shorter and a better, or, at any 
rate, a cheaper way. If a journal in any district lends a 
general support to the Government, it can receive news 
according to its capacity and importance. A column is set 
apart for the Ae agp Aes ac who favours the public 
with his views for nothing, as he happens to belong to some 
branch of the Ministry, and the time he expends in writing 
his articles is taken out of his business hours, A “ grati- 
“ fication ” at the end of the year is usually forthcoming, both 
from his superiors and from the editor for whom he writes, 
and it frequently amounts to more than half his yearly 
salary. But he cannot claim it either by law or custom ; it 
is a free gift, “a gratification.” 

. Now it is clear that such a system as this affords a means 
of influencing public opinion in a way that we in England 
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-ehould not consider quite fair. Every man on the Exchange 
“knows the value of early and trustworthy news; and if a 
society of bankers possess a great newspaper in Germany 
‘they can generally command this. The Government is 
‘responsible only to the editor, and to him only, for the 
news forwarded. The colouring he likes to give it lies in 
shis own and his masters’ hands ; and, though these so-called 
-semi-Official organs are doubtless dependent on the Govern- 
wment for their best, their last, and their most startling 
‘news, and though they generally support its policy and may 
be trusted as its exponents in most internal affairs, their 
treatment of foreign matters is always doubtful. It is often 
-only a single occasional letter that any authority. 
in a word, Englishmen should cease to believe that 


_ Prince Bismarck is responsible for every word that the 


semi-oflicial papers of Germany make public, and they 
should remember that the bankers of that country hold a 
great deal of Russian stock, which would be seriously 
affected by a war, and that they exercise a great influence 
over a considerable part of the semi-official press. 


THE HOME SECRETARY AND KING'S COLLEGE 
SCHOOL. 


TINHE case of Bourpas, who died Jast month of injuries 
received from other boys at King’s College School, is a 
smost distressing and discreditable one. But we greatly 
fear that the Home Secretary, being in rather too great a 
‘hurry, has committed a serious blunder. Sir WILLIAM 
‘Harcourt’s well-known zeal in the cause of humanity, 
: ially of humanity tochildren, has apparently made him 
-forget that he had quasi-judicial functions to discharge, and 
that it behoved him to proceed with deliberation. The verdict 
at the Coroner’s inquest was “ Accidental Death.” This was 
certainly a very strange finding, inasmuch as it is impossible 
for the most sceptical to doubt that the poor boy was killed 
the violence of some of his schoolfellows. Had Sir 
ILL1AM Harcourt confined himself to saying that further 
investigation was required, and that he should insist on 
its being undertaken, he would not only have been clearly 
within his rights, but he would have been acting in the dis- 
charge of his imperative duty. Many boys are, ashe says, sent 
to prison for offences trivial in comparison with the cruelty 
to which Bourpas told his father that he and other little 
boys had been subjected. But the Council of King’s 
College have shown, in the minutes of their special meeting, 
which were published in the newspapers last Thursday, that 
they were quite as anxious as Sir Wittiam Harcourt to 
find out the truth. The Coroner’s jury added to their 
verdict, in the form of a rider, a recommendation that the 
-authorities of King’s College should have their attention 
- directed to the want of supervision over the boys out of 


-school, The Council have already acted on this advice by 


_ directing that in future one of the masters should be respon- 
sible for the conduct of the boys during playtime. There 
are some who will think that this savours too much of a 
“ French Eton,” and that a school which requires such ex- 
traordinary precautions cannot be in a satisfactory state. 
But at least the promptitude and vigour with which the 
Council acted on the jury's expression of opinion exonerates 
‘them from the reproach of negligence. 

_ Sir Wittiam Harcourt, however, persists, and we think 
rightly persists, in demanding that tne causes of the death 


of Bourpas should be thoroughly sifted. Let us see how | 
the Council met the Home Secrerary’s demand, and how | 


their answer was in turn received. On the 28th of April 


Sir Wittiam Harcourt wrote to the Secretary of the 


-College forfull information. On the same day the Secretary 
replied that the boys were away for their holidays, but that 
inquiries would be made as soon as they returned. Sir 
Wuttam Harcourt seems to have thought this an unsatis- 

factory evasion. But surely it would have been most difli- 

cult, if not impossible, to do anything towards finding out 
what really happened in the absence of the culprit, or 
culprits, and all the witnesses. On the 1st of May the 
Council requested the Headmaster to make a thorough 

“examination into the facts of the case as soon as the boys 
returned. It is a pity that this proceeding on the part of 
the Council was not immediately communicated to the 
Home Oifice. On the 4th, however, the Secretary sent a 


on the subject in the House of Commons, he should have 
based his reply entirely on the letter of the 28th, extracts 
from which he read, and wholly ignored the subsequent 
letter, which ought to have been in his hands. Sir 
Wittiam Harcourt then announced that he had referred 
the matter to the “Public Prosecutor,” and the Council 
therefore feel that, as regards the particular case of 
Bovurpas, they cannot farther interfere. It may seem a 
small point ; but there is no Public Prosecutor. There 
once was a Director of Public Prosecutions; but he has 
been disestablished and disendowed. The Solicitor to 
the Treasury conducts, as he used to do in the old days, 
those prosecutions which it is thought desirable that the 
Government should directly undertake. Mr. SterHEenson’s 
department will, of course, carry out with due diligence 
the orders of the Home Secretary. But we very much 
question whether they will be so likely to get at the 
whole truth as Dr. Stokoe and his assistants. The criminal 
law is, after all, rather a clumsy machine when applied 
to the discipline of a school. We have not the slightest 
sympathy with those who regard systematic bullying as 
a trivial matter. It brutalizes those who practise it, and 
its effects upon those who suffer from it are often indelible. 
Public schools, moreover, are not Alsatias. The QuEEN’s 
writ runs in them. But until the domestic tribunal has 
proved insufficient, it is premature and inconvenient to 
bring in the “ Public Prosecutor.” 


THE CANADIAN RISING, 


some respects the situation in Canada has not yet 
become so serious as it threatened to become a few 
weeks ago. It is not a matter of much importance that 
Fenians and other adventurers in the United States seem 
to be already at work trying to help the insurgents. This 
addition to the other dangers of the position was foreseen 
from the beginning, and has, it must be supposed, been 
provided against as far as possible. In any case, the 
amount of help which could be given by Fenians, even if 
it were their habit to act more and talk less, to men fight- 
ing far from the border of the United States and divided 
from it by the Canadian forces, could not well be consi- 
derable. The complications which the Government of the 
Dominion has most to fear are the possible hostility of the 
French population to the English element, and a general 
movement of the Indians. Up to the present the French 
Canadians have shown no want of loyalty openly. It 
would be rash indeed to take for granted that they will 
not harass the Government at all; but it is a gain 
that they have as yet done nothing to obstruct the despatch 
of troops against their half-Indian kindred. The Roman 
Catholic clergy who encouraged, if they did not openly help, 
Riet during his former rising have not, as far as is known, 
had any share in the present disturbance. A further source 
of confidence is to be found in the fact that the Indians 
have not joined Rigi asa body. The tribe which opposed 
Colonel OrrEr seems to have acted alone, and from other 
quarters it is reported that the Indians are quiet and in- 
clined to be satisfied with the terms offered them by the 
Ottawa Government. The hereditary feuds which always 
divide barbarians will probably secure the authorities the 
help of as many Indians as do join Rret. With their aid 
and that of the English and Scotch half-breeds, who are 
thoroughly loyal, it will be possible to form a force capable 
of fighting the rebels with their own weapons if the necessity 
should arise. These considerations do something to modity 
the gravity of the situation ; but, when every allowance has 
been made for them, enough remains to justify the un- 
easiness of the central Government. 
The mere expense of military operations, as far as they 
_ have gone, is a serious burden for an Administration which 
_ is already heavily in debt; nor has there been anything in 
General Mipp.etow’s successes as yet to justify hopes of a 
_ speedy settlement. It is certain by this time that the fight 
at Fish Creek ended in a check for tne troops. They have 
since been able to advance and, apparently by avoiding the 
road on whicn Rieu had prepared a series of defensible posi- 
tions, have succeeded in striking at him with some effect in 
the neighbourhood of the river. Still, though the fighting 
on last Saturday and Monday was on the whole successful, 


statement of what had taken place to Whitehall, and it was it had, to judge from the reports, an unpleasant resemblance 


delivered at ten minutes past one. It is unfortunate, and 
almost unaccountable, that when, some hours afterwards, 
Bir Wiutt1am Harcourt answered a question put to him 


_ to the former victory at Fish Creek. General MippLeTon 


has obviously out-mancuvred his enemy, and has succeeded 


| in turning the defences raised to stop his advance, but he 
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has by no means crushed him. The details of the two 
engagements at Batoche go to show that there is far 
more courage than discipline among the Canadians, and 
it is their drill which alone seems to give the Govern- 
ment forces any superiority. In shooting, and in the 
knowledge required to make a proper use of the country, 
they are inevitably inferior to their opponents. In the 
course of the engagement on Saturday the half-breeds were 
certainly at one moment as near as they well could be 
to gaining a complete victory. Their attack on the flank 
of General Mipp.etoy’s force put it for a time in danger 
of utter rout. The unsteadiness of some of his gunners, 
though not particularly disgraceful to inexperienced militia- 
men, shows what might be expected to happen if the 
force was suddenly put into an exceptionally trying posi- 
tion. On this occasion a disaster was averted by the 
vigorous use of a machine gun, which did not, like the 
similar weapons supplied to and by the English Admiralty, 
get jammed at the critical moment. This Gatling and the 
officer who handled it were undoubtedly the real winners 
of the battle. Captain Howarp, the American to whom 
the Canadians were indebted for their deliverance on this 
occasion, seems to be a quite new type of the soldier of 
fortune. He has been seen in many forms, but never 
before as traveller for a large firm of manufacturers, On 
Monday, however, the Canadians did some highly respect- 
able fighting on their own account. The attack on the 
rifle-pits at Batoche was spirited, and deserved the suc- 
cess obtained. There are some doubts as to whether the 

lace was really held by the main strength of the rebels; 
but the loss suffered, though not really heavy for a force 
supposed to consist of a thousand men, was enough to 
prove that the fighting was serious. The loss of Batoche 
may, perhaps, serve to depress Riet. In tke absence, 
however, of any trustworthy information as to his loss, 
it would be premature to conclude that he is seriously 
shaken yet. The nature of the country is in his favour 
and he may well hope to find more defensible positions. if 
it is true that he threatened to kill his prisoners, and there 
is nothing incredible in the use of such a threat by the 
murderer of Scort, he must be supposed to be prepared for 
desperate measures. The Canadian Government are taking 
the proper steps to crush him thoroughly ; and it is to be 
hoped that the threat to use these methods of war, if it is 
proved, will be considered one reason more for making him 
an example. 


THE PRINCESS BEATRICE’'S DOWRY, 


} te is interesting to observe how the principle of division 
of labour insensibly asserts itself in all human affairs. 
Even in such a matter as that of opposing the Parlia- 
mentary provision for a member of the Royal Family upon 
marriage we may see its operation ; and we must admit that 
it has there added considerably to the theatrical completeness 
of that essentially theatrical performance. Mr. LaBoucnERE 
has been enabled by it to turn over the whole of what may 
be called the “ Junius Brutus business” to an Irish gentle- 


‘ man whom the testimony of eye and ear alike assure us to 


have been really intended by nature to shine upon a quite 
different, though not very distant, stage from that on which 
he now figures. Impressive as is the oratory of the younger 
Mr. Repmonp, the House of Commons must have felt more 
strongly than ever last Thursday night that the true field 
of his abilities is to be found, not on the northern, but on 
the southern side of our noble river. The “ Tr-r-remble 
tyrants!” with which he in effect concluded his speech 
in support of Mr. Lasoucners’s amendment can never 
have been surpassed even by the divine Hicks. And 
of course his valuable assistance in this particular part 
of the melodrama set Mr. LasoucnHere free to devote him- 
self exclusively to the character of the heavy “ Father of 
“the Constitution,” the champion of the true principles 
of the Revolution Settlement against the courtly commen- 
tators who have perfected them. His argument in this 
latter capacity is twofold, and has all the strength and sim- 

licity of its superiority to facts. The children of the 
en Peg he argues, ought on their marriage to be pro- 
vided for by the Crown and not by Parliament, first 
because there is no express or implied understanding that 
the Sovereign shall not bear these charges, and, secondly, 
because, in the absence of any agreement on the subject, 
Her Masesty, being, as he alleges, in a position to make 
such provision without difficulty out of the Royal income, 
may be reasonably expected to do so. 

This second contention need not detain us for a moment, 


and it would be wholly irrelevant to inquire into the 
state of the facts on which Mr. Lasoucnere professes to: 
found it. The question is one of principle, a question: 
as to the limits of the privileges and responsibilities at- 
taching to the Royal office; it has nothing to do with the 
position and means of an individual Sovereign. The marriage 
eee of the Royal Family either are or they are not 
egitimate charges upon the Civil List. If they are not, as 
the Crown, in fact, contends, then any occupant of the 
Throne for the time being might well consider it altogether 
unjustifiable to establish a precedent derogatory to the 
rights of his or her successors by undertaking, on purely 
personal grounds, to bear a burden which does not rightfully 
fall upon the Sovereign. Mr. Lasoucuere’s only material 
point, therefore, is his contention that there is no express or 
implied understanding that provision for the Royal children 
shall not be made out of Royal income. The understanding 
in question is, of course, an implied one; it arises by im- 
plication from the term of the compact upon which the Civil . 
List is settled at the commencement of a reign, and under. 
which the Sovereign surrenders to the disposal of Parliament. 
the hereditary revenues of the Crown in exchange for an 
annual settlement of income, which until quite recently was 
never even alleged to be burdened with any further charges 
in respect of the Royal children than that of their main- 
tenance and education. To Mr. Lasoucnerg, however, the 
compact in question, though substantial enough to be recited 
in the preambles of a succession of Acts of Parliament, is a. 
“pious legend.” The Crown never had any hereditary 
revenues to cede ; the proof thereof being that no mention 
was made of them in any Civil List Act between the 
Revolution and the accession of III. As there was 
no formal cession of Crown rights under Wiiu1am IIT, 
Annz, and the first two Gzorces, argal, there were no such 
rights to cede. This is a perfectly characteristic specimen. 
of Radical logic. If Mr. Lanoucnerg, however, will pursue 
his historical and constitutional researches a little farther, 
he will find that that Whig idol, Witt1am IIL., who never 
at any time doubted that the labourer was worthy of his 
hire, entertained and acted upon a very decided view as to 
his rights over his hereditary revenues ; and, moreover, that 
his various alienations of them, however keenly criticized’ 
on the ground of propriety, were never assailed on the 
ground of right. Still further examination into our con- 
stitutional history may enable Mr. LanoucuereE to trace the- 
ome by which property once unquestionably treated by 
nglish Sovereigns as their own became gradually, and of 
course to the detriment of its successive owners, imp 
with a constructive trust—rendering it only common justice 
on the part of Parliament to take into account and provide 
compensation for the gradual extinction of a private pro- 
prietorial right. But to expect any such thorough and 
impartial examination of the matter from a Radical is 
no doubt the height of unreason. To expect that Mr. 
GLADSTONE would forego the announcement on the eve of a 
general election of something which looks “ popular” might 
perhaps be equally unreasonable. But it would be really 
interesting to know what other reason there is at the present 
moment for the appointment of a committee on the subject. 


A FINANCIAL NEMESIS. 


J ys sputter of popular resentment which the Budget 
proposals have in one particular provoked will no doubt 
give as much pain as surprise to our excellent Administra- 
tion. It does not indeed compare in importance with the 
demonstration against Mr. Lowe’s Match-tax, but since that 
memorable incident nothing quite so sudden and so dis- 
agreeable to a Government has happened in the same kind. 
The five thousand people who assembled on Wednesday 
night in Trafalgar Square to “ protest against the further 
“taxes upon the food of the people” seem to have come 
there almost “ promiscuous,” and the burning words of Mr. 
Samvuet Perers, Secretary of the Sugar Operatives Society, 
and of Mr. Lemon, would appear to have trusted entirely to 
the divine afflatus of the moment. The disturbance which 
followed is indeed attributed by swne reporters, not to the 
eloquence of the speakers, but to their inaudibility ; but, 
however this may have been, all the effects of the most sue- 
cessful oratory were produced. Sticks and stones were freely. 
used until a late hour of theevening. The base of the Nelson. 
Column was carried, and for some time held, by a strong de- 
tachment of roughs. A gentleman among the onlookers “ was 
“ severely hustled, and took refuge in the National Liberal 
“Club,” which home of the people’s friends was actually- 
and there and then “ besieged” by the crowd. Finally, 
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deputation of members of the Committee of the meeting 

ed to the Prime Minister’s official residence about 
eleven o'clock at night, and, after vainly endeavouring to 
obtain an interview with him, left a copy of a resolution 
“ denouncing the proposed additional duty upon beer and 
“ spirits as unfair to the working classes, and calling for its 
“ withdrawal.” 

All this, as we have said, must be very painful to 
Ministers who have done so much for this dissatisfied section 
of the community, “ Unfair to the working classes,” quotha ! 
Why, have not the Government provoked active hostility, 
not from their regular opponents alone, by a Budget which 
is declared to press too severely upon property in order to 
enable its author to deal too leniently with “the people” ? 
Is it not even now said by captious critics that the pre- 
tended division of the new burdens between the direct-tax- 
payer and the popular consumer is illusory—that the addi- 
tional imposts upon beer and spirits will be unfelt by the 
working-class drinkers of these liquors, while it will tend 
further to depress the already severely suffering agricul- 
tural interest? Do not those adversaries of the Govern- 
ment who are “always saying things” say that, if Mr. 
GuapstonE had really intended, instead of only pretending, 
to distribute the new burdens equitably, he would have 
taxed, not wine or spirits, but tea? Ministers are ruefully 
aware that all these things are being said; and when they 
have exposed themselves to such injurious suspicions out of 
their sympathy with “the people,” it must go to their 
hearts to find with what ingratitude they are being treated. 
They leave the people its “free breakfast-table,” and just 
because they have put on a tax which will raise the price, 
not of the poor man’s half-pint and half-quartern, but 
only of the rich man’s cask and bottle, they are as roundly 
abused as if they were a mere Tory Government capable 
of actually making, instead of only feigning, an attempt to 
distribute taxation equitably among all classes. It is a 
melancholy situation, but Mr. GLapsToNE must forgive those 
among his opponents who are unable to restrain a certain 
malicious satisfaction in observing the Nemesis which has 
overtaken him. For many years past he has been warned 
of the consequence of a demagogic financial policy which 
must ultimately leave him—or unfortunately his political 
adversaries, if they happen to be in power—with almost 
no practical means of meeting any extraordinary demands 
without continual and monotonous resort to increases 
of the burdens on income and property. It has come to 
this now, that a finance Minister cannot even touch the 
beer and spirit duties without arousing an indignant outcry 
about “ injustice to the people ” ; and, since this was destined 
to come, we confess to a melancholy satisfaction that it has 
come while Mr, GuApstonz is in office. 


THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


A DRAWING-ROOM day has formed the subject of many a 
£% social essay, and has been introduced as a feature in many a 
novel. The block of carriages in St. James’s Street, the club 
windows full of ogling and criticizing dandies, the silver wigs of 
the coachmen, the bouquets and calves of the footmen, and the 
retiring loveliness of the bashful débutantes, affording a charming 
contrast to the maturer charms of the mothers and dowagers, have 
all been expatiated upon over and over again. The Queen's 
Drawing-room is, in fact, an old-established British institution, and 
is justly looked upon by a certain section of the public as one of 
the few gratuitous shows afforded by a residence in, or a visit to, 
the metropolis. 

But to those who can remember the glories of a Drawing-room 
forty or fifty years ago, the ceremony of the present day must 
present but a sorry and oe Eg spectacle in comparison with 
what they were accustomed to in their youth. “The old order 
changeth, giving place to new,” is in this case an unusually apt 
quotation, and from a spectacular point of view the new order 
certainly cannot hold a candle to the old. The stately C-spring 
chariot, which in the old days was considered the only suitable 
carriage for a person of apy distinction to go to Court in, has 
almost entirely dropped out of everyday use; and although a few will 
still be brought out for State occasions, they form the exception in- 
stead of the rule, and it cannot in the nature of wood and iron work 
be very long before the last of them disappears altogether. In 
their place we find “ landaus” of various builds and various degrees 
of smartness, and every variety of brougham, from the neat and 
exquisitely finished productions of Barker or Thrupp to the 
shapeless and weatherbeaten vehicle with dingy panels and gene- 
rally shabby-genteel appearance. With the decadence of the 
chariot has also supervened a falling off in the style of the once 

ificent retainers who accompanied it. A cluster of three or 
ps four stately footmen up behind, now only seen in the case 
of very illustrious personages, was nothing very much out of the 


common, each one of whom was in himself a thing of beauty 
and an object of interest to an admiring crowd. But even where 
@ chariot is now seen it has usually but one or, at the most, 
two gentlemen in livery on the footboard, who, so far from 
taking a proper pride in their position and functions, are apt 
to display a self-consciousness that seems almost to amount to 
a sense of shame, and that is by no means in keeping with 
traditional associations. And, to come down to details, it is 
impossible for any well-regulated mind to observe without some 
tinge of regret the lamentable deterioration in the size and quality 
of the bouquets worn on these occasions. Most of us are familiar 
with Leech’s caricature of the coachman who, on being asked for 
his reason for leaving his last place, was compelled to state 
that at the last Drawing-room he had been put off with a bouquet 
that had been made up in the housekeeper'’s room instead of 
being ordered from Covent Garden. No person of proper feeling 
could have failed to sympathize with the worthy man under 
such painful circumstances, or to recognize the insult to his 
cloth which he so justly resented. But we fear that many a 
coachman nowadays has to put up with still further indignities ; 
and of the few so-called bouquets that custom still continues here 
and there to affix to the amty breasts of coachmen and footmen, 
the majority are scarcely worthy of even the housekeeper’s room, 
and are, on the whole, more suggestive of having been bought in 
the street. The utilitarian spirit of the age seems to have over- 
spread even such a time-honoured institution as the Queen’s 
Drawing-room ; and the theory has been tacitly, though generally, 
aceepted that the days when it was thought desirable to make a 
show have gone by, and that it now represents nothing more than 
a tiresome, though necessary, function, to be got through with as 
little trouble as possible. A Drawing-room nowedays is, in fact, 
only redeemed from being a dull procession of carriages by the 

resence of a military element; though, as long as the Household 
Dantiey, with their brilliant uniforms, their picturesquely-attired 
bands, and their manifold popular attractions, contiaue to form a 
part of the show, there will always be something bright and im- 
posing about it. 

The most splendid and glittering of pageants, however, has 
always its reverse side; and, even if no one were eilowed to 
appear at Court in any vehicle beneath the dignity of a coach and 
four, with domestics to correspond, there would be plenty of room 
for the moralist to indulge in reflections upon the vanity of the 
whole proceeding. Much has been said of the hardships under- 
gone by delicate ladies through exposure in slight attire to the 
chilling blasts of an English spring; of weary waitings in cold 
and unaired reception-rooms and ugly rushes at barriers; of the 
imperiousness and stern demeanour of gentleman ushers and sub- 
ordinates of the Lord Chamberlain's department ; of the solemn 
moment when the s ling crowd is suddenly marshalled into 
single file, and seasoned dowager and trembling débutante have to 
pass alone and unsupported into the presence of their Sovereign ; 
and last, though not least, of the indescribable feeling of relief 
and thankfulness when the last curtsey has been made, and, 
gathering up the voluminous folds of her train, happy if it is still 
intact and untrodden upon, the fair courtier emerges into the 
corridor with a delightful sense of having successfully passed 
through a trying ordeal, and of being free to converse with her 
friends who have also , or to criticize and condole with 
those whose trial is still to come. There are doubtless certain 
grounds for such reflections ; and it .would be impossible to deny 
that ladies who attend a Drawing-room must be prepared to 
undergo a certain amount of discomfort. But for a good deal 
of this it may, perhaps, on the other hand, be hinted, they 
have only themselves to blame. It is not, as a rule, colder 
by day than by night, even from February till May; and if 
ladies were to take the same precautions when going toa Drawing- 
room as they habitually do when going to a ball, they would 
possibly have less to complain of in the way of colds and other 
attendant ailments. As it is, a fond mother, who would be 
horrified at the idea of taking her child to a ball any night in the 
season without an elaborate arrangement of wraps, wiil let her 
shiver for an hour or more in the Mall in what is practically a 
ball-dress, with little or no protection from the raw, damp atmo- 
sphere of early spring; and is then surprised and indignant if the 
result be that her darling is laid up for a fortnight. No doubt, 
too, the waiting and the crowd inside the Palace are very trying 
both to strength and patience, and it is here, perhaps, that the 

atest danger is experienced in regard to draughts or chills. 

‘raps must, of course, be discarded on entering, and it is unques- 
tionably a serious matter for a delicate person to have to 
perhaps a couple of hours in a series of large, uninhabited, and 
consequently imperfectly aired, rooms, and in a costume, more- 
over, that is only suited for warmth and candlelight. It might 
be out of place on our part to volunteer suggestions to the high 
authorities to whom is entrusted the regulation of such matters. 
Her Majesty is well known to take a special interest in every- 
thing relating, not only to the welfare, but also to the personal 
comfort, of her subjects; and it may safely be assumed that the 
Lord Chamberlain and his staff have instructions to do every- 
thing in their power for the convenience of ladies and gentlemen 
attending Her Majesty's Court. But so universal, and apparently 
so well founded, have been the complaints on this score that it is 
difficult to understand why any grounds for them should still 
remain, a3 a very little care and foresight would appear to be 
necessary in order to secure that the rooms to be atte should be 
thoroughly aired and warmed before those attending the Drawing- 
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room are admitted. This is perhaps the only serious accusation 
that can justly be brought against the “management” on these 
oceasions. No doubt the long waitings in each room are very 
tedious and wearying, and the crowding es at the 
various barriers must always ba very annoying trying to the 
temper. But as long as ladies continue to display their loyalty by 
flocking to Court, it is difficult to see how a certain amount of 
crowding is to be avoided. It might possibly be within the 
resources of science to devise some more complete system of 
barriers or “ pens,” to be worked somewhat according to the 
“ absolute block” system of a railway, no person being admitted 
into one space or section until its previous occupants had all 
into the next. Such an arrangement might, however, 
held to interfere almost too much with the liberty of the 
subject, and would certainly be rather suggestive of a cattle- 
market. But, anyhow, ladies who come to Court must expect to 
be put under at least a show of discipline, and ought not to com- 
plain if their natural and charming tendency to get into mischief 
requires that ye should be kept well in hand. Those elegant 
gentlemen in silk stockings and curiously-laced coats, whose 
calves only require a little professional cultivation and whose hair 
a little powder to make them very respectable imitations of John 
and Jeames, have after all a delicate and responsible duty to dis- 
charge. The slightest exhibition of indecision or want of firmness 
on their part might have the most serious results; and the idea of 
Buckingham Palace with some six or seven hundred ladies in a 
state of panic or insubordination is almost too dreadful to con- 
template. The fact is—and this is not sufficiently realized—that 
a Drawing-room is an important State function, and, as such, re- 
quires to be conducted with something approaching to military 
recision and discipline.’ Every person present is for the time 
being an actor in the ceremony, and cannot complain if expected to 
act strictly under orders. 
It is perhaps to be regretted, having to the uncertainty 
of the British climate, and the important part played by the 
weather on such occasions, that immemorial custom has decreed 
that Drawing-rooms should take place in the daytime. No one 
who has witnessed a Drawing-room at the Viceregal Court in 
Dublin can have failed to contrast it favourably in many respeets 
with the same ceremony in London. The mere fact of its being 
in the evening and after dinner deprives the ceremony of a great 
deal of its normal coldness and stiffness, and im to it some- 
thing of the character of a stately social entertainment. Jewels 
sparkle with additional lustre ; dresses show to greater advantage ; 
and complexions that are perhaps scarcely — to the cold glare 
of daylight look positively charming under the mellow effulgence 
of wax candles, or even a judicious and properly-subdued appli- 
cation of the electric light. The brilliant Drawing-room recently 
held at Dublin Castle by the Princess of Wales may possibly have 
suggested, or rather revived, the idea of introducing the same 
system in London; and should this ever come about, there can 
be no doubt that it would be hailed with enthusiasm by all 
directly concerned. The only real argument in favour of holding 
Drawing-roome by day is that pageants of any kind are so rare in 
London that it would not be fair to deprive the public of what is 
even now a popular show. But, after all, the proportion of the 
ublic who come to see it must necessarily be comparatively 
fimited ; and the comfort and convenience of the actors in such a 
ceremony is perhaps of more importance than the amusement of 
the lookers-on. 

There is one other consideration which can hardly fail to suggest 
itself to the intelligent spectator of one of these functions— namely, 
what is the object of it all? This, however, opens up a delicate 
subject upon which we have some diffidence in entering; but we 
fear that the answer can hardly be regarded as altogether satis- 
factory. The primary object of attending a Drawing-room or 
Levée is, of course, to pay a tribute of respect to the Sovereign. 
But the notion of a wn pro quo may associate itself even with a 
State ceremony ; and it is probable that, if there were no such 
things as State balls and State concerts, a large proportion of 
those who now “ go to Court” would be satisfied with sume other 
means of testifying their devotion to the Crown. It is to be 
feared that the experiences of many of these excellent and loyal 
persons must be very disappointing, and suggestive of nothing but 
vanity and vexation of spirit. We believe that a theory once 
existed, and perhaps still exists to a certain extent, that those who 
attended Drawing-rooms and Levées might reasonably expect to 
be invited in due course to some Court entertainments. Thirty or 
forty years ago, when “society” was a very different thing to 
what it is now, and when few persons below a certain social 
or official rank thought it any part of their business to go to 
Court, this may have been very generally the case. But it is 
a very different thing nowadays, and as the number of quasi- 
courtiers has increased at least threefold, while the number and 
standard of the Court entertainments remain the same as ever, it 
is obvious that it would be impossible to apply this theory to 
existing circumstances. Some system of selection must therefore 
necessarily be resorted to, and the natural result must be to 
provoke a good deal of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, on the part of these who are not so fortunate as to be in- 
cluded in the lists of invitations. It would certainly seem no very 
dangercus innovation to add another State ball or two to the 
annual hospitalities of Buckingham Palace, and some day this 
may perhaps be found expedient and practicable. Every year the 
complaints grow louder as to the decadence of the London 
season, and nothing would tend so much to restore life to the 


depressing state of things that seems to exist at present as some 
expansion of Courtly festivities. We might then, perhaps, look 
for a partial revival, at least, of the bygone glories of the Drawing- 
room, which would regain in a great measure its original social 
meaning and importance. 


EXHORTING THE IMPENITENT ELECTOR. 


A FEW days ago diligent readers of the newspapers may have 
noticed a paragraph stating (with what accuracy we do not 
pretend to say) the different reception by Sir Stafford Northcote 
and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice of an electioneering circular from 
Mr. George Mitchell, who is pleased to call himself “One from 
the Plough,” on the plea that he held that implement somewhere 
about 1848. Sir Stafford, with that mildness which characterizes 
him, hinted that, in American phrase, he could not quite “go” 
Mr. Mitchell ; while Lord Edmond was quite delighted with him, 
and regretfully wished that he could cut Mr. ‘Mitchell out in 
little stars, and distribute him all over the kingdom, with especial 
reference to the Duke of Beaufort’s country. This disinterested 
desire for the Duke's relief from the invidious position of a peer 
whose tenants and labourers think something of his wishes and 
opinions may, of course, or may not, have something to do with 
Lord Edmond’s own electioneering prospects. Bowood is nearer 
to Yeovil, Mr. Mitchell’s special oy of activity, than Badmiuton, 
yet we did not observe that Edmond, according to the 

raph, wishes Mr. Mitchell to set to work to overthrow the 

eful influence of the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

We have, however, before us copies of the documents which 
produced such different responses; and, to do Mr. Mitchell justice, 
they contain very little mag of the Whig and Tory kind, 
though they contain things much more mischievous. They 
consist of a neat yellow ticket, which Mr, Mitchell entreats us to 
wear in our hat at the “ rying Pan,” Ham Hill, Yeovil, on the 
happy and glorious 25th of May. Speaking generally, we prefer 
to wear our hat without yellow tickets in it, and we fear we shall 
not be at Yeovil on the happy and glorious 25th of May. The 
yellow ticket contains an agreeable picture of a skeleton driving a 
plough and watched by a very fat farmer. The legend illustrates 
the hopes which Mr. Gladstone's Franchise Bill is exciting iv 
thousands of ignorant minds :— 

The franchise is gained, and a share we’ll attain 
Of the fat of the land and the bright golden grain. 


So Mr. George Mitchell informs the Somersetas. It is further 
stated that there is to be no more bringing up before magistrates 
for cutting “ our” furze or for hunting “ wild rabbits,’ &e. &c. 
This is document number one; document number twois a broadsheet 
or small poster, of rather ingenious design. An exceedingly lean and 
ill-conditioned ass (the Farmer) carries (1) the Landlord, a s 

tacled and alarmed-looking personage, who is being pushed over 
the donkey's ears by (2) the Tax-gatherer, a determined publican 
well in the saddle. En croupe, and holding comfortably on 
to the Tax-gatherer, is (3) the Labourer, looking very cheerful. 
Finally, walking behind and supporting the Labourer, but suffering 
somewhat from the ass’s heels, is (4) a rather smug personage 
in a spruce coat and hat who is described as the Educator. This 
picture, very roughly but by no means ineffectively cut, has its 


| explanation below, where the ejection of the landlord, the doctrine 


“ All taxes and no rent,” the claim of the labourer for “a guinea 
a week,” and so forth, are expounded, above another invitation 
to the “ Frying Pan,” where, it seems, the happy labourer, while 
waiting for the guinea a week, is to pass resolutions, after which 
he can “dance and be merry as a free man.” How does a 
free man dance? In the days when we used to dance most 
ourselves, we were not free men—that is to say, in Mr. Mitchell’s 
sense—for Mr. Maram had not arisen. We had no votes, and we 
didn’t want any. But they are higher-souled on Ham Hill. 

Yet a third and still larger document contains on one side Mr. 
Mitchell's interesting personal history (we think we have heard it 
before), from which it appears that he suffered greatly in his youth. 
But when he was six-and-twenty somebody lent him two thousand 
pounds (we wish somebody had lent us two thousand pounds when 
we were six-and-twenty), and this made him one of the people 
at once and separated him for ever from bloated capitalists. On the 
other side is a portrait of Mr. Mitchell and a syllabus of his political 
creed. It consists of thirteen articles advocating the restitution of 
charities and Jands which have been taken from the poor (we have 
no objection), an immediate alteration in the land laws, so that 
land may be bought and sold easily (the little difliculty of money 
to buy it with does not matter, for every good proletarian will, no 
doubt, have two thousand pounds lent him when he is six-and- 
twenty), compulsory cultivation of the land (this is clod-compelling 
with a vengeance), a few of the regular Radical nostrums, the 
restoration of “ the grand old system of almshouses” (and welcome, 
but some of Mr. Mitchell's friends will look blue at this), and, 
finally, a promise of support to “every measure which may be 
brought forward calculated to bless everybody and everything.” 
This is at least comprehensive. “ May God defend the rights of 
all,” concludes Mr. Mitchell piously, though how he reconciles this 
prayer with that little picture of the landlord being pushed off we 
don’t quite know. For some of his minor advices to Hodge we 
have no room, but there is a charming quaintness in the following 


‘which must not be missed :—“ If your master refuses to let you 


and give your vote, you can send him to prison for three mon’ 
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and 4ol. fine. If you go and give your vote and he dismisses you, 
for doing so he is also guilty of the above.” We quite agree that 
ifany master is silly enough to dismiss his man “ for voting,” 
when he need not give any reason for dismissing him at all, he 
is,as Mr. Mitchell Scripturally but inusitately remarks, “ guilty 
of,” not only “ the above,” but a great deal more. 

We have not, however, taken the trouble to advertise Mr. 
Mitchell's electioneering gear for the sake of laughing at or of 
denouncing his crude and childish, though mischievous, politics. 
It is of course obvious that a vast amount of harm, entirely apart 
from political harm, may be done by spreading tiese baseless and 
‘inflammatory promises of material gain as following, and indeed 
accompanying, the franchise. Even if future Parliaments are all 
‘the fancy of Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Jesse Collings paints them, it 
will certainly take a considerable time before the labourer can get 
his guinea a week at the expense of the farmers, his tobacvo, tea, 
and liquor untaxed at the expense of the squire, his children 
educated and himself endowed for old age at the expense of the 
parson, When after going to the booth and voting as elaborately 
directed here for Mr. Mitchell, the agricultural labourer finds 
that the pigs do not begin to run about ready roasted at once, 
‘he is but too likely to experience the same revelsion of feeling 
with the same disastrous results which have happened in the case 
of uncounted dupes before bim. But this is not what at present 
we would be at. Mr. Mitchell’s polities are silly and mischievous, 
but are the people whose politics are not silly and mischievous 
going to work in as practical a way as Mr. Mitchell? Have the 
Constitutional candidates for the new divisions got ready their 
skits and their cuts, their tickets and their meetings, to meet 
these of Mr. Mitchell and his fellows? ‘These latter know the 
men they ure dealing with and the way to deal with them. Have 
their «pponents the same knowledge? If they have not, had not 
they better look about and get it? A new Franchise Bill, a new 
Redistribution Bill, a new Registration Bill, and practically a new 
Corrupt Practices and Election Ixpenses Bill, all coming into 
oo at the same moment, will leave room for very littie safe 
-@lectioneering at the last mowent, and more than ever it will not 
do tw be caught nappi'g. Mr. George Russell's great free breakfast 
dodge is only one of many, and it will not do to let Greek lack 
Greek to meet lim. 

There is, however, one way of exhorting the impenitent elector 
which, though it seems to be thought not unlikely to succeed 
directly or indirectly, we trust the candidates on the Constitutional 
side will n¢ use. That is the way which Lord Randolph 
Churchill adopted in his very singular “ Epistle At a Noble Lord,” 
if we may be permitted so to vary the famous title which ap- 
ore? in the /imes of Thursday. It is particularly sad of Lord 

ndolph because, alter that capital speech of his on Monday 
week, everybody congratulated themselves on his having turned 
-over « new leat. We thought he had, like Jilting Jessy in Miss 
Edgeworth’s tale, “laid himself out for goodness.” Alas! the 
/parallel holds too well. Jilting Jessy, if we remember rightly, did 
not lay herself out for goodness at all successfully, and Lord 
Randolph has relapsed into sheer Billingsgate (and very odd 
Biliingsgate, too) in relation to Lord Granville. No doubt Lord 


-Granville was very irritating; it is his nature to (the corrupt 


‘reading must be retained here), just as it is the nature of other 
highly amiable and respectable people. No doubt, again, it is 
very remarkable that it has been Lord Granville’s fate to have his 
highly respectable self connected with some of the least credit- 
able trausactions of English diplomacy during the last quarter 
of acentury. These facts might have both justitied and assisted 
Lord Randolph in “giving Lord Granville one,” as the Zines 
has quaintly, but with a pleasing effect, punctuated it. But, 
then, it should have been quite a different “one.” Let as, for 
Hleaven’s sake, leave mere abuse to Mr, Chamberlain and Mr. 
Bright. And also, if it be thought that some approach to abuse 
(invective, we think, is the proper word) is a set-off to political 
conversation, let it be couched in a rather different style. Some 
ple have discerned in Lord Randolph's 7imes’ manner a corrupt 
Pollb wing of Lord Beaconsfield. We should ourselves suggest that 
‘the member for Woodstock, in a state .of somnambulism, was 
translating a scene in the French Chamber. “ This melancholy 
rsonuge” in England naturally suggests Jaques and Master 
Stephen, neither of whose fashions of melancholy had Lord 
Randolph the least in mind. What he meant, however, is very 
exactly expressed by ce triste personnaye. “I will recommend 
them ” (the Peers] is alsu fuuny English, though it is good I’rench. 
Most Englishmen would have said, “ I recommend,” or “I should 
-recommend.” “ The petty malice of a Whig” is much better, and 
the sentence about Lord Kimberley has a certain cel+brated advan- 
tage over 0 beg But, on the whole, we are inclined to think that 
Lord Randolph did not write this letter, Perhaps the Z7%mes was 
taken in—it would not be quite the first time. And whether he did 
-or did not write it, let it be hoped that he will write no more like it, 
and that nobody will imitate him in writing like it, Lord Granville 
:is a most honourable man, and so are they all. He certainly was 
very successful in concealing the trutu about Lord Randolph 
Churchill aud his speech; but then it is fair to remember that 
diplomatists are accustomed to use language for the concealment 
-of truth. Nor should Lord Randolph say that he “ sneaks down ” 
vto the House of Lords, because that looks as it Lord Randolph 
were angry. Now, you should never get angry in fighting with a 
-diplomatist. However, this unlucky letter is at any rate sowe- 
thing to avoid, and, next to sumethiug to imitate, that is the most 
useful thing tu have. 


HALLER’S VISIT TO ENGLAND, 1727. 


T the time of the celebration of the Haller festival in Bern, an 
article appeared in the Saturday Review (December 27, 1877) 
on the many-sided Switzer, who is widely honoured as the “ father 
of physiology,” and whom Goethe described as the beginner of a 
new epoch in German poetry. Signor Isaia Chiron, the librarian of 
the Biblioteca Nazionale of the “ Brera” at Milan, found amongst 
the treasures of that library several original manuscripts of Haller, 
including a diary of his travels at the age of nineteen in Germany, 
Hollaud, and England. He sent this hitherto unknown document 
to Dr. Ludwig Hirzel, Professor of German Literature in the 
University of Bern, the latest biographer of Haller, who gave a 
short account of it in the biographical preface to his splendid 
edition of Albrecht von Haller’s Gedichte (1882). Haller 
towards the end of bis life was anxious to sell his library of over 
twelve thousand volumes for the benefit of his children, and in 
1769 was in treaty with the Rath of Bern for the sale; but, as he 
insisted upon retaining the use of the books until his own death, 
“the Lords of Bern” refused to buy. Immediately after his 
death the whole library was sold by his family to his fervid 
admirer, “ the shllenighis on Cesar’s throne,” Joseph II. The 
Emperor paid 2,000 louis-d'or for 12,367 printed works and 145 
original MSS. The bulk of the books and MSS. went to Milan, 
the remainder to Pavia and Padua. It is probable that Haller’s 
heirs had no conception that they had parted with so important a 
document as his own carefully written and unpublished account of 
his early foreign travels, containing much of his autobiography for 
the years 1723-1727. Haller himself in 1732 revised his diary of 
travel in Germany, Holland, and England, and wrote a preface to 
it, apparently meaning to print it, But it was thrown aside, and 
its existence seems to have been unknown till Signor Chiron found 
it when searching for materials to contribute to the Haller Exhi- 
bition, at Bern. Professor Hirzel has lately received permission to 
print the whole document; and he has published it, with a few 
excisions, in successive numoers of the Sonntaysblatt, the admi- 
rable literary supplement of the Bund of Bern. 

Haller sailed trom Helvoetsluys for Harwich in “the Black 
Eayle, Captain Smidt,” on the 23rd of July, 1727. The ordinary 
— for Harwich sailed only on Wednesdays and Satur- 

ys. The Black Eigle was very small; one of several which 
always lay ready to start on the Dutch and English coasts, 
He paid a guinea for a bed in the “Steurmann’s Kammer,” 
as the bed in the captain's cabin was “already engaged by 
Mylady Starr.” On the 24th he had his first glimpse of the 
famous ships of England, which are “ swifter, sharper in the keel, 
always more fully manned and better provisioned than the 
Dutch.” The Dutch, however, had “ better pilots,” and the Dutch 
sailors were “ more cleanly and obedient ” than the English. The 
wind was westerly, and no one was sea-sick. On the 25th Haller 
saw the coasts of ‘* Engelland.” When the ship was in the river 
“Stoure” the King’s officers came on board and carried off the 
luggaye to the Harwich Custom-house. The examination “ was 
not very severe.” Iuller had been much more sharply handled 
by the French Customs officers, and noted that “in this, as ia 
other respects, the laws here are milder than in any other part of 
Europe; no torture, no capital punishment except by axe or rope, 
and in all matters sehr gnadiy Recht.” There was no regular way 
of travelling from Harwich to London. The nearest ordinary 
coach started daily from Colchester. When there was a number 
of travellers they usually clubbed together, and hired a coach to 
Colchester, *‘ the cost of which was two guineas. As [ was alone, 
however, and the price seemed to me too high, I took the post 
with Mr, Brown, King’s messenger.” The post-horses had “a 
little English saddle, upon which a grown man could scarcely sit.” 
The cost was sixpence a mile. The post-boy, who blew “ eine 
Gattung Sauhorn,” had a right to sixpence at each change of 
horses. The horses “ made twelve miles in the hour, and were 
kept continually on the trot. Thus we ran along the English 
road, through a country in which villages, little woods, hedge- 
rows, a and pasture-land were pleasantly mingied ; it 
needed nvthing but vineyards to be perfection.” He found 
Colchester crowded—“ wegen der Messe "—and stayed at an inn 
“ large, well built, and well served, as indeed were all along the 
route.” He slept at “ Angers town.” The next morning he was 
in a great difficulty, as no one could understand his English. At 
last, however, he found two interpreters in the person of “an old 
schoulmaster, who had been in Batavia, and a very polite officer.” 
“ French,” he writes, “is of no use in England ; the common people 
do not understand a word of it; the learned rarely speak it; 
young people are often taught it; but they always speak it very 

ely.” 


oy London he found walking less dangerous than in Paris, 
“as some sort of footpath is nearly everywhere marked off.” The 
London houses, as a rule, seemed to him to be “thinly and badly 
built.” The English jerry-builder, according to Haller, has a more 
ancient history than we nowadays imagine. “ Die Eigner desGrundes 
sie bauen lassen, darnach vor 50 bis 60 Jahre verkauffen, vach 
welcher Zeit sie meist nichts mehr niitzen.” Some of these shoddy 
houses, which were useless after fifty years, must have been 

nuine “Queen Anne houses.” Absit omen! The city—* die 
alte Stadt, und die eigentlich London heisst ”"—was overcrowded, 
and very unhealthy. In the new suburbs, however, the houses 
were of a solid character. Haller “took a room in one of the 


finest streets in London, It is between Charing Cross and’ Hay- 
‘ market, and just opposite Pall Mall, and so close to St. James's 
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Park, Hyde Park, the Opera, and the Court.” He had to pay 
twenty shillings for a single room—* no better,” he says, “ than 
I could have hired for four shillings in another part.” Captain 
Ott, the commissary of the Canton of Bern for the administration 
of its South Sea speculations, was living in the house with his 
secretary, and Haller was pleased to find the former “ein sehr 
vaterlandisch gesinnter Mann.” For some days he dined regularly 
at “the ‘ Duke of Richmond,’ a very famous inn, but very dear, in 
the neighbouring Suffolk Street. There, as in many other inns, 
there are three tables. The first costs 36 pence, the second 22 
pence, the third is mean and cheap. One dines excellently 
in England, but is obliged for honour’s sake to drink wine, 
which is here very dear.” The duty on the French wines 
was double that on the Portuguese. Hence, for “ ordinary 
Bordeaux” he had to pay 2s. 6d., for Burgundy, 5s., while he 
could get “a vile Portuguese for 1s. 6d. or 2s. None of these 
wines are pure,” he adds, “sondern gekiinstelt und gemischt.” 
He exhausted the sights of London, and gives a detailed account 
of them. He liked the Westminster side of St. James's Park, 
which was “ lonely, and allowed to remain in its wild and natural 
state, which makes it very agreeable.” He was astonished to find 
that “so great a King” as George I. had “lived in so mean a 
palace as St. James's House, which is built of mere gebackenen 
Steinen.” Ona visit to “ Mylord Marquis of Townshend, Secretarius 
of Staat,” at St. James's Place, he was shown the spot where a 
pillar was about to be erected to King William. 

Haller was greatly pleased with the English newspapers. He 
used to visit the coffee-houses, especi ily the “ coffee-house 
‘Turkshead,” where Germans in London were usually to be found, 
and where foreign newspapers lay on the tables. He must have 
spoken rather widely when he said that the newspapers were to 
be counted “ tausenderley.” He praises their habit of giving a 
list of newly-published books, together with the price and a toler- 
able number of extracts. He found The Craftemen especially 
readable because it published “long essays on Si/tenlehre oder 
Staatslehre.” Many Englishmen, he observed, seemed to do little 
else but go about trom coffee-house to coffee-house; it was their 
chief “ Zeitvertreib.” He was struck with the freedom and open- 
ness with which they chatted and bickered (zanken) over political 
aatters. The “tiefsinnigen und spitzfindigen I[ngelliinder,” 
he writes, “ speak as freely of the affairs of their Court as if they 
were in Bern.” The prevailing topic of talk amongst the English, 
however, was the condition of the South Sea Stock and the Bank. 
The newspapers also published “the numbers of the dead and 
the manner of their death.” About 580 died in London every 
week, or 29,000 in the year; some 8,000 of these were children, 
and 50 to 60 were suicides. As only some 20,000 were born 
during the year, Haller concluded that the great increase of the 
inhabitants must be due to the immigration of strangers. The 
average of death he reckoned to be one in forty, which was larger 
than that of Paris. 

In his description of the Tower, where he had to hand over his 
sword to ‘‘a yeoman in a strange coat, on which the English rose 
and the Scotch thistle were embroidered,” Haller complains that 
“‘the English do not allow the foreigner to see anything for 
nothing.” He paid “five and a halt shillings” for seeing the 
Tower. He thought the armour exhibited there to be much in- 
ferior to the collection in the Zeughaus at Basel. The great 
naturalist was most interested by the lions, leopards, tigers, and 
eagles. The very large old lion “looked exceedingly like a 
donkey.” He dined at an inn near the Tower, but found the 
house dirty and the waiting bad. The situation of Somerset 
House, “ the future dower-house of the Queen,” struck him 
as “incomparable.” He was a great book-buyer while in London, 
especially at “Jung’s, einer der vornehmsten Buchbindler in 
London.” He found that English books were very dear, but 
were printed better than in any other place, and with fewer 
errata. “The volumes I have bought,” said he, “are all in 
yellow leather, or in maroquin, and very handsome.” “ No 
country,” he adds, “ stands so high as England in the sciences.” 
In the exploration of nature, in practical experiments, and in 
everything “ wohin die Messkunst und die Natur der Wesen sich 
erstreckt,” he declares that “ the English now surpass all former 

aud all other lands.” He gives three reasons for this:— 
“(1) Der Reichthum des Laudes, eine gute Regierung, vorgesetzte 
Preise und Belohnung der Gelehrten ; (2) Die nachdenkliche 

und ebrsiichtige Natur dieses Volkes, so Alles was sich vorgesetzt, 
gutes oder béses, in grésster Volkommenheit ausrichtet ; (3) Die 
Beehrung der Gelehrtheit.” Science, he says, was a passport to 
honour at the Court, especially with the Queen, as her correspond- 
ence with Newton, Clarke, and Leibniz had shown. No other 
country could have exhibited such a spectacle as “ Newton's 
magniticent funeral procession, and the whole people had an 
uncommon reverence for this great spirit. Indeed, learning is 
here held in as high esteem as nobility and military service 
are elsewhere.” In another place he speaks of Newton as 
the “Abgott” of the contemporary English. Haller entered in 
his diary sary fi short remarks upon the English literature of the 
day. In four branches of science, he observes, “ Gottesgelehrtheit, 
Kirche hichte, Rechte der Natur, und Untersuchung der 
menschiichen Seele,” no one surpassed the contemporary English ; 
but in poetry (Dichtkunst) he rated them low. ‘The language is 
“yeich und kraftig”; they have no dearth of “ satyrischen 
Sittengedichten und sinvreichen Gedanken,” with “ mianonlichen 


Reimen,” but in heroic poetry and tragedy they do nothing. He. 


mentions Addison's Cato (1713) as an exceptiun, but he does not 


once refer to Shakspeare. He read Butler (Hudibras), Rochester, 
Swift, and the Spectator. He thought it a pity that the “ nicht 
eine allzugrosse Hochachtung,” with which English authors 
regarded their own land, blinded them to the merits of foreigners. 
They despise the French “ as children who can treat of nothing 
but trifles.” He found that the whole literature of the Germans 
was unknown to them, and that the cultivated English preferred 
o* learn Italian rather than German, which they would find 
so easy. 

On August 2, 1727, he saw the new King, George II, the 
Queen, and the Princesses, at a review in St. James's Park. 
The Life Guards surrounded the King with drawn swords. He 
was short, brown-visaged, and dressed in mourning, There were 
continuous shouts of “ Hussah!” and “ God bless the King!” 
Any one who did not remove his hat got a sharp blow. The 
Jacobites were “much depre The King showed himself 
more than his predecessor did, and seemed to be much liked by 
the people. “ ‘The Whigs are masters in everything.” He de- 
scribes “‘ Spencer Compton, the King’s favourite,” as “a handsome 
and intellectual- gentleman.” The King, “in order to attach the 
people to him, has given orders that no language but English 
shall be spoken at Court” and in “the Drawing-room of the 
Queen.” The King goes nearly every day upon the Thames, where 
the late King was rarely to be seen, 

The river was Haller’s delight throughout his stay in London, 
The situation of the city reminded him at first of the situation of 
Basel upon the Rhine. The Thames made it easy to travel about 
London ; there were no such facilities in Paris, As the city is 
“long rather than broad,” the traveller could get within con- 
venient reach of any of it, “ from Lambeth to Wapping,” by 
a boat. For the much-abused Thames watermen he had nothing 
but praise. “The boats are some thousands in number, and are 
seated for four persons. You step in, name the place to which 
ye want to go, and are quickly there. ‘The watermen all 

ve a sign on their coat and a number on their boat. If you 
go with the tide, you take one rower; but you must have two 
rowers if the tide is against you. ‘The boats are excessively 
swift. The fares are fixed, and the watermen are very honest. 
Indeed, you may confidently place a guinea in the rower'’s hand 
and be sure that he will not keep back a single penny in giving 
you the change. Rich as the English people are, I find them sin- 
gularly honourable, and not so greedy for money as either the Dutch 
or the French.” He gives similar praise to the English cabby of 
the day. The English hackney-coaches were much like those of 
Paris, but furnished with better horses; and their drivers are 
“nicht so unhdflich und unverschiimt wie die Pariser Fiacres.” 
Haller paid half-a-crown for being driven “the whole length of 
London, from St. James's Park to the Tower.” He noticed that 
the Thames watermen were very free with their tongues. Charles IT. 
had been a great encourager of this freedom, and he made bimself 
much loved among the common people by his giving and taking. So 
Haller tells us, and adds that the watermen kept up this liberty, 
for they shouted “all sorts of rudenesses after the Princess of 
Wales,” when she was upon the river. They had to pay dearly, 
however, for the liberty allowed them. “ When the Crown wants the 
Fleet manned a raid is made upon the Thames boatmen, and any 
sturdy fellow who has no Schutzbrief may be pressed and hurried 
on board the King’s ships.” There is frequently “ bloodshed over 
this business.” e believed that the “ Missbrauch” would be 
amended when Greenwich College was quite ready. He paid a 
visit to the “ Jagt” of “ Mylord Maire,” which was maguiticently 
gilded, and all its boatmen dressed in red suits. 

We find a few scattered glimpses of English ecclesiastical life in 
the diary. On his journey trom Harwich to London, Haller 
stayed to take a meal at some place which he does not name. The 
old Teuton custom of beating the bounds was being observed. “ ‘The 
Sheritls (sic) and the Priest of the place came into the inn with 
their silver-headed staves, and feasted right jovially, which is 
nothing strange in this land, where the clergy make themselves 
exceedingly common. The English clergy wear a long black gar- 
ment.” He found that they agreed exactly with the description given 
of them by his teacher and fellow-countryman, Beat Ludwig Muralt. 
They were “sehr voll von Leibe.” Muralt’s book, Lettres sur les 
Anglois et les Francois, was published in 1725. He contrasts 
the two great rival nations, and praises the manners and mora!s 
of our forefathers as superior in every way to those of the French. 
“ Die Priester haben eine besondere Kleidung, Chorknaben, und 
das Gesang hat seine Gegenstimmen. Die Wachstackeln brennen 
auch, wie bey Katholischen.” He is speaking of Westminster 
Abbey. The candles on the altar must have been lighted, ac- 
cording to Haller. “The wise Elizabeth,” he says, “ took care 
that the externals of worship should remain unaltered.” But he 

@ little astray when he adds that all the bishops were 
allowed to marry, “ ~—* the Archbishop of Canterbury.” The 
English bishops “ are rich, and are as little disposed to a lonely life 
as are the French. They make a great show at Court, and leave the 
care of their dioceses to a hireling.” He seems either to have 
imagined that there were “ gig-bishops” in England in 1727, or 
that the bishops as well as the parochiul clergy had poor curates. 
“ For the bad custom is here introduced that a clergyman is not 
bound to administer his office in person, but can appoint a poor 
priest as his vicar, and give him about a fourth part of the income. 
The clergy here are more corpulent and jolly than I have seen any- 
where, and do not hesitate to drink a glass of wine with one 
another in an inn. At the same time we must allow that the 

‘nglish clergy has within its ranks a number of tiefsinnige Gottes 
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_ , who know better than any others how to confute the 
asphemers of God, who have written the best of Protestant 
mystical books and the purest moral teaching (Sittenlehre). To 
whatever this people turns itself, that it brings it to a perfection, 
good or bad.” He has a short account of Orator Hanley, and a 
reference to the Presbyterians, “ whose numbers have been 
increased by the French fugitives, and the adhesion of members of 
the Swiss and Dutch Churches.” Haller explains that “die 
bischéfliche Kirche, die englische Kirche,” and the “ High Church” 
are three names for one and the same thing. Since the accession of 
George I., he says, there has been peace between the Church and the 
Dissenters. He seems to have anticipated a gradual extinction of 
Dissent—“ da die Presbyterianer taglich zu den Bischdéflichen 
iibergehn, und der Erzbischof von Canterbury, Mylord Evake 
(Wake), ein sehr sanfft gesinnter Mann ist.” One of Haller’s chief 
companions during his stay in London was “ Des Maiseau ” 
(Maizeaux), who, two years before Haller’s visit, had published his 
excellent Life of Chillingworth; and doubtless much of his in- 
formation on English Church matters was derived from the aged 
French scholar. “ He is a parish priest,” writes Haller ; “ but he 
ellows his office to he administered by another (a custom which is 
here quite common), while he himself lives in London. The 
curate gets a fourth, sometimes a third, of the whole income.” 
Haller was also introduced to “ Fox” (Foe), “der Schreiber 
des Englischen Robinson.” He also met Sir Hans Sloane, who 
is disguised (by the transcriber) as “ Sir Stanstoaner.” He was 
leased with “ the large and well-built village of Chelsea,” where 
e visited the “ magnificent Invaliden-Haus” on the Thames, 
with its “incomparable prospect.” 
The favourite pastime of gentlemen in London, especially of the 
youne, seemed to be the bowling-green. “ Buckingham House” was 
uilt with money which the “ geistreiche Duke of Buckingham” 
won from “ einem Bauer auf Boulingrin.” There wasa fine public 
and “ Boulingrin” at Somerset House, ‘ They play for 
money, and wager much. Many find pleasure in merely looking 
on and betting.” Dr. Hirzel has left untranscribed “ einige 
mittheilbare Erirterungen iiber soziale Zustiinde ” 
= don, which Haller subjoins to his account of Somerset 
ouse. 


EXPERIENCE WITH RATTLERS. 


bh is not likely that very many of the readers of the Saturday 
Review can be acquainted with the American rattlesnake 
practically. 

(Incipit de Crotalis, Americanus loquitur.) 

I once lived five summers in the Ramapo region, which is a 
part of the Hudson River Mountain Highlands, and is a spur of 
the Allegany Mountains of the American Atlantic coast. The 
genuine, authentic, original “ rattler,” for so we Americans often 
speak of this snake, delights in these mountains, and may, in 
proper seasons, be met with, though it is a rule with “ rattlers ” 
to be found when you do not want to see them, and not to be in 
sight when you wish to delight an English visitor with the sight 
of one in its native habitat. 

My house was on the banks of the Ramapo, some few miles, 
twenty-five or so, out of the city of New York, in a region prolific 
with them. After May 1o until the warm fall days were over, 
we made it a rule never to go out after dusk began without a 
light, and hence an excellent lantern was as requisite as was one’s 
hat or coat. To those living in a land of no rattlers it may seem 
a strange fact that hardly ever was a word said by us of a snake, 
or of a “rattler,” “copperhead,” or “pilot,” though we knew 
any object out of doors, and occasionally indoors, might have 
a rattler either in it or in a snug coil by the side of it. But we 
rarely met one, and hence the state of the lantern was spoken of, 
and the rattler rarely or never. If, however, we were walking 
over to a neighbour’s in the dusk of the evening, and that “ phiz- 
ze-ze, bey,” came dull, slow, and sure, we had the prudence to 
move on one side, away from that peculiar sound, that once 
heard is never forgotten. But often the “ feller” that rattled 
was in a narrow place ; as, for example, in the path between two 
rocks through which we had to go; and then we threw stones 
at the noise until it ceased, and so we walked through the ob- 
structed narrow place. How near I came ever to be bitten I do 
not know. But this night clearing of the path soon ceased to 
excite any comment, beyond wife or child or neig bour who 
heard first the “ liz-tiz-size-zig ” saying, “ A rattler!” It is easy, 
however, to catch the glint, as of a diamond, of the snake’s eye, 
if the lantern shine on it, directly in one’s path; but they rarely 
are in it, and hence we always threw stones at the noise when 
we could not see the “eye glint” of the reptile; for, if seen, one 
blow of a horse-whip, or a twig six or eight feet long, always 
stopped the music ; and of all the arrant cowards one ever saw 
a “rattler” is the worst. He just coils over and bites himself or 
anything if switched a little, and then one can step up and put one’s 
boot-heel on the snake's head, and crush it, fangs and all, though I 
would not advise any one to attempt that exploit as long as their 
nerves were discomposed by the rattle. Perhaps my nearest danger 
was one July morning, when I got up early to take a train soon atter 
daylight. My house had a beautiful natural spring some twenty 
feet to the left of my front door. It came out of a dry-looking 
spot, where one would not expect one, and was dug out and 
walled-up like a large tub or vase of water ever flowing over, 


whence the water ran down a gravel knoll to a small stream that 
went to the river. As I dipped the water-pail in the spring I 
heard a faint sound, that was half like a rattler. The hired man 
went out ten minutes later, when the light was just strong enough 
to see alittle,and he sawa splendid “ Black Velvet ” on the flat stone 
within a few inches of the water. Nowa “Black Velvet” is a 
rattler or rattlesnake that has just moulted its last year’s skin, 
and has in consequence “a nice clean suit of clothes on,” or its 
under new skin, and they are very limber and irritable at such 
times. This “‘ Black Velvet ” was, of course, killed as a matter of 
fact, every-day exploit by this man, for he did not think it worth 
while to oak of it at breakfast, as he was an old settler, used to 
rattlers since he was born. But as I was leaving for the railwa: 
I saw the snake, and I must say it was one of the finest ones 
ever saw, some nearly four feet long, with a graceful head and 
slim neck, and a body not as large in diameter as they often are, 
but an inch and a half or two inches through, and a tail that 
sloped, beautifully spotted, to nine glistening rattles that were yet 
gently buzzing in the spasmodic quiver of a serpent’s tail, as quiver 
they do when just killed. I opened its crushed mouth, and it had 
keen, slim fangs, three on each side of its upper jaw in a little hood 
that covered them, and I could see the clear crystal virus drop 
out of them, with a smell not unlike concentrated prussic acid or a 
slight odour of burnt garlic. Its mouth was as delicate as its 
skin, having been shed off in its outer epidermis with the rest of 
the skin, as is common with the reptile family. Of course one 
needs great care not to have the accident of a sudden closure of 
the mouth when looking at the fangs and not to let them snap 
together, because that might throw a part of a drop of the virus 
on an abraded or scratched part of one’s hand or, what is 
worse, into one’s eye. And the very thought of that accident 
will make the cold sweat start out of a sensitive person 
over him. When it has been divested of its head for safety 
against accidental infection of the virus and skinned, there is no 
further disgust of the reptile, but rather admiration, It even looks 
as edible as a fine eel or fish, beautifully formed. We killed in 
mowing soon after this, in a ten-acre lot of grass, forty-two rattle- 
snakes, and they, piled in a heap, made a putrid animal odour as. 
of a dead horse or cow, in the neighbourhood, until I had them 


| covered with earth; indeed, it was the worst carrion smell, I 


at the time thought, I ever inhaled. But if forty-two rattlers 
were in ten acres of meadow river land, I will leave it to my 
readers to calculate how many there were in a mile square of rocks. 
and woodland, all about us, in this spur of the Alleghanies. It is 
true that our vicinity was rather reputed for its rattlers beyond 
most places; yet the numbers in the range must be very large, as 
the “dens” in early fall, when they cluster together and hide in 
the earth for the coming winter, often contain hundreds of them ; 
yet I believe the most of them hide in the rocks and gravel imme- 
diately where they live, for when the railway was built the very 
earth in loose open places, even ten feet deep, seemed full of them, 
when not one could be found on the surface. And hence, taken 
with the long fast they can endure, and the sluggish movements. 
of the serpents, it is true that they can never be entirely ex- 
tirpated out of land once infested by them; as is often seen by 
finding a nice father snake and mother rattler, and six or eight 
children snakes, in places where it is said “they disappeared 
twenty years ago.” Like this was the finding about an eighth of a 
mile from my present residence a large well-developed rattler a year 
or two ago in the garden of a neighbour, who had covered up, 
when he built his house, a pile of stones in a hollow, eighteen years. 
before. So also finding a nest of them a hall-mile off, ten years 
ago, in a meadow where “ the cow was pastured,” and “ the chil- 
dren who went after her” came on the ten reptiles coiled “ in a 
black pile not far from where the cow was feeding.” Yet our 
town is said to never have had any rattlesnakes, except a few that 
the first settlers found when they first came. But my experience 
is that, with 

Rattlers on the right, rattlers on the left, 

Rattlers in front, rattlers behind, 

Rattlers everywhere, everywhere, 

Six hundred here, a thousand 


one need never expect to see one, and by searching cannot find 
one, except as by accident you come on one or more, and hence 
it is practically safe to live with them all about you. That 
they are close by one can determine rd a walk on a railway 
track a few miles, as we do thus walk in the United States 
anywhere on any railway; because an American is supposed to 
have mental capacity enough to do right, and take care of him- 
self, even if rattlesnakes, grizzly-bears, and other incidents of 
daily life are about him. Hence the law forbids all walking 
on railways, that the responsibility may rest on one who walks 
on the railway; but any one walks on them at his pleasure, 
at any time, without any one to hinder him. And in a moun- 
tain region, like the Ramapo of New York, or Soccono of Penn- 
sylvania, where for miles on miles there is no possible way of 
ploughing or cultivating these wilds, and the railways are unfenced, 
and the regions are suitable soil for the vigorous growth of a good 
crop of rattlesnakes, rattles cut to pieces by railway-trains may 
easily be found; for rattlers and the American skunk have no 
respect for a railway-engine, as they think their natural modes of 
self-defence better than that of the locomotive. Probably when 
a few more millions ere mangled to death, the genus rattler 
and the species Mephitis Americana will be developed to a suit- 
able regard of steam power, though in my residence in “ The 
Ramapo” I daily saw rattlers cut to pieces on the track; yet 
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in the hundreds of miles of walking I have done on the track 
as the years went by I never saw one alive on the railway. I 
have run over them in the night on my light hand-car, that I 
bad made to weigh a hundred and thirty pounds, One night on 
this hand-car I heard a “ phiz,” and felt a soft something under 
its wheels, and said “A rattler, 1 think.” And as we stopped four 
miles on, to let the express go by, my lantern showed that the 
“rattler” had caught on my ~car, and we had dragged it the 
four miles. Yes, I was in more danger on a hand-car of being 
killed than by the rattlers all the time we lived in the Rama 

Valley. But see I might make a volume if I attempted fally 


“ the 
(Explicit de Crotalis.) 


LIBERATIONISM IN SCOTLAND. 


HE “Liberation Society” bas its headquarters in England, 

and draws almost its whole revenue from strictly English 
sources, the canny Scot declining to invest his “ bawbees” in its 
adventures ; yet the arena of its most indefatigable operations lies 
to the north of the Tweed. The Scottish Establishment is the 
object of its pertinacious attack, not on account of any special 
enormity connected with its existence, but because the Libera- 
tionist tacticians regard it as the advanced guard of the more 
secure and formidable Anglican position. It is the Berber, which 
must fall ere their forces can march on Khartoum. ‘Their 
tactics, as developed in their Scotch campaign, thus become an 
instructive study to others besides those immediately interested 
in the welfare of “the Kirk.” And these tactics, if described 
in a summary formula, might be called—briefly and simply— 
bragging and fibbing, as we shall find it easy to show. ‘The 
local support of the Liberationists is found in the ranks of the 
U. P. and Free Kirks—the former of which represents the United 
Presbyterianism of two early secessions, and the latter of which 
embodies the revolt of 1843 against the legal interpretation of 
the compact between Church and State, ratified after the revo- 
lution of 1688. Waen Disestablishment first became a popular 
cry among the Scotch Dissenters, the orators of these two bodies 
held up the Established Church to odium, as the home of hetero- 
doxy and ritualism. The freer theological tone, and the more 
decorous modes of worship, adopted by such men as the late Dr. 
Norman McLeod and Dr. Robert Lee, were the subjects of con- 
stant vituperation. Was it to be borne that men, who were 
paid by the State to teach the Westminster Confession, and to 
celebrate worship with extempore prayers and the Psalms of 
David in Rous’ version, should actually preach a Maurician 
Atonement, and read their prayers, and sing “ human hymns,” to 
the accompaniment of the organ? But by-and-bye, in obedience 
to inevitable laws of the growth of culture and education, the 
love of a place of worship more ornate than a barn, and of 
music less discordant than the grunt and bray of the “ pre- 
centor,” began to invade the selectest sanctuaries of Dissent, 
until the “abomination of desolation”—in the shape of the “ kist 
of whistles”—was beheld in the tabernacles of the righteous, 
both U. P. and Free. The vagaries of a ritualism, restrained by 
no law or precedent, have, in fact, grown more notorious in the 
Free Kirk than ever they were in the Establishment; and it has 
become impossible to inveigh against the latter, under this head. 
It is equally i impossible to claim for Dissent a monopoly of 
orthodoxy, since certain cases in both communions, and notably 
that of Dr. Robertson Smith in the Free, have proved that 
historical criticism and liberal theology own their disciples among 
the Nonconformists, no less than among the Churchmen. 

Deprived of their old cry, the Liberationists have had to 
east about for another. They can no longer, with any decency, 
rail at the Church as heretical in doctrine and sensuous in wor- 
ship, and so they attack it on the statistical side. 

i may be asked, Why do they not stick to the broad general 
principle of “ Religious Equality,” and demand Disestablishment 
on that ground alone? ‘To which we reply that to do so would 
require even more effrontery than a Liberationist’s, and more 
<asuistry than a Radical Premier's. For the Scotch Dissenter, who 
bellows for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Kirk 
in which religion is taught, insists, with all the obstinacy of his 
nature, on the establishment and endowment of the school in 
which religion is taught. Nothing will serve him but that in 
the public schools, which are supported by public money, the 
Bible and Catechism shall be read and inculcated according to 
Presbyterian “use and wont.” To maintain the abstract principle 
of religious equality, in face of this infringement of it, is a task 
which the Scotch Dissenter wisely evades ; and thus he is reduced, 
as bragging and fibbing. He brags, for example, in a scheme o 
disestablish ment recently issued by the “Scotch Council of the 
Liberation Society,” that “incalculable benefits, political, social, 
moral, and religious,” would flow from the abolition of the 
existing Establishment, without adducing a word of proof in 


port of so broad an allegation, except the suggestion that the | 


po nal funds might be applied to the “relief of suffering from 
calamity, construction of public works, sanitary improvements, 


follow Disestablishment ; but forgets to add that this anticipa- 
tion is emphatically repudiated by all representative Churchmen, 
and that no scheme, though often tried, has yet succeeded in 
uniting the two dissenting communions already existing. The 
common brag about the superior freedom of the non-established 
bodies is somewhat discredited by the recent spectacle of Dr. 
Robertscn Smith, summarily turned out of his professor's chair in 
the “Free” College, without any form of process, but simply 
because the majority of the governing assembly chose to send him 
about his business, 

_ Brag is bad, but fibs are worse; and a mixture of brag and fibs 
is worst of all; and this is what we find in the Liberationist 
statistics, as exhibited in the Society's “Case for Disestablish- 
ment, 1884.” 

It must be remembered that the Dissenters and Radicals have 
always doggedly resisted a religious census, and, thanks to the 
pliability of Government, have hitherto prevented its being 
taken. We have, therefore, no record of the religious per- 
suasion of the people as declared by themselves; but its place 
was to a certain extent supplied, in Scotland, by a Parlia- 
mentary return in 1879 of the number of communicants in the 
Established Church. The number was 515,000. This return, 
says the Liberationist ‘‘ Case,” is “notoriously untrustworthy, 
having been compiled without any regard to the facts of the 
case.” Now, the list of communicants in a Scotch parish is 
kept, and annually revised, by the “ Kirk Session.” The Kirk 
Session consists of the minister and the elders. These are always 
men fairly representative of the congregation; in the country 
generally a laird or two, the schoolmaster, or local “ writer,’ who 
acts as clerk, a farmer, an artisan, &c. In the Kirk Sessions of 
the towns there are always men of good social and professional 
position. No name is enrolled or expunged without their cogni- 
zance, and the list after their revisal is annually submitted to the 
examination of the Presbytery, There are some 1,500 Kirk 
Sessions in Scotland ; and it is the body of respectable and vera- 
cious men, including all the clergy, which coustitutes these courts, 
that is calmly charged by the Liberation Society with wanton 
falsehood—* compilation of statistics without any regard to the facts 
of the case,” simply because these facts are unpalatable to Libera- 
tionists. The force of impudence could no further go, unless in 
the succeeding paragraphs, which quote as “other and better 
authorities” an amateur census of the attendance at church in 
certain towns and districts, taken by the employés of one or two 
Radical newspapers, on the strength of which the “ Cuse ” loftily 
proclaims “Clearly the Established Church has ceased to be, in 
aught but name and legal status, the National Church.” A few 
instances will illustrate the absurdity of the penny-a-liner’s census 
and the Liberationist’s deductions. “Out of a population of 
236,602 in Edinburgh, only 20,730 are attendants at the Estab- 
lished Church.” Now, the attendants always are more numerous 
than the communicants, and in 1883 there were 28,656 commu- 
nicants. “ Dundee has a population of 140,239, and only 12,415 
attend the Established Church.” The communicants alone are 
13,592. “ Let any one who doubts that the Establishment has 
less than one-third of the population travel over Lanarkshire and 
the west of Scotland, and see the state of the U. P. Church.” 
In point of fact, in that district the U. P. Kirk is steadily 
decreasing ; the Free Kirk is stationary ; the Establishment has 
increased in the last ten years by about 16 per cent. Throughout 
the country the communicants of the Kirk exceed those of the 
Dissenters by over 115,000, We state these facts on the authority 
of the returns of the three communions themselves, which are, we 
take for granted, all equally trustworthy. And yet, in the face of 
these, the Liberation Society publishes its meudacious “ Case,” 
and no Scotch Dissenter exposes its mendacity. Nor will any 
Scotch Dissenter, we imagine, point out the unfairness of the 
“Case” in taking the stipends of 1874 and the Communion lists 
of 1874 and contrasting them in some Highland parishes, where 
Free-Kirkism is exceptionally strong, by way of reproach to the 
lurdan parsons who get so much for doing so little. Since 1874, 
even in the Highlands, the Church has grown much stronger ; and, 
owing to the fall in the price of grain, the stipends have dwindled 
away. In Perthshire, for example, the chalder of barley that was 
worth rol. 138, ten years ago, isnot worth more than 15/, now. In 
Aberdeen the price has sunk from 2o/. 2s, in 1874, to 142, 18s, 
And it is according to these prices that the ministers are paid. In 
fact, we have seen no recent compilation (unless it be an Edin- 
burgh Dissenting Almanac, which publishes the membership of 
the Established Church as 79,000 below the fact) which is so 
replete with gross inaccuracy and reckless induction, as this 
Liberationist pamphlet, in its references to Scotland. That it is 
more veracious in its treatment of England and Wales is impro- 
bable. First Scotland, then Wales, then England, appears to be 
the proposed order of attack. The Welsh propaganda will have the 
advantage of being conducted, in part at least, in an unknown 
tongue, for we observe among the Society's advertised publications 
several in the Welsh language. No doubt a great amount of 
fiction and fancy, of playful statistic and passionate appeal, may 
veil itself under the titles “ Pwne a Berthyn i bawb,” “ A Ydyw 
yn Jawn,” and “ Hanner Can’ Miynedd yn ol ac ar ol hyny.” In 


/any dialect of human speeck, however, a primary regard should 


reduction of poor rates, and education.” But he omits to men-— 


tion that the whole annual revenue that would—several years 
hence—be available for these beneficent ends is a sum of about . 
00,0001, He brags that a great Presbyterian uniow would | 


be paid to truth ; this principle is conspicuous by its absence in the 
literature of the Scotch department of the Liberation Society’s 
work, 
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RACING, 


EWMARKET did not look very cheerful on the morning of 
AN the opening day of the First oe Meeting; but the rain 
cleared off when the racing began, there was a fair afternoon's 
sport. The fields were of very tolerable size, and, while some of 

e races were easily won, others were hardly fought. This was 
especially the case in the Welter Handicap. Soon after the start 
for this race, Offspring almost overpowered Cannon, and seemed 
to be running away; but before reaching the 'T.Y.C. winning-post 
his jockey had got him under control. Then S. Loates brought 
up Gallant, and, after a hard race, he succeeded in getting his 
hhorse’s head in front of Offspring’s. This happened about a 
hundred yards from the winning-post, and it looked as if Offspring 
had taken too much out of himself by trying to bolt in the early 

t of the race, which may very possibly have been the case; 
ut Cannon was equal to the emergency. Instead of fighting out 
-every yard of the way home, he allowed Gallant to maintain his 
advantage until he was within some three strides of the judge’s 
chair, when he called on Offspring to make a last struggle, and 
just landed his horse a winner by a head. The long odds of 14 
to 1 had been laid against him. In the race for the Visitors’ 
Plate, Tomlinson rode a determined finish on Wild Thyme, barely 
defeating the favourite, Glen Albyn, with his twenty-to-one 
outsider. OC. Loates rode Glen Albyn, with whom he made a very 
vigorous challenge as he came up the hill to the winning-post. 
The celebrated mare, Florence, who had been very ill during the 
winter, came out fur the Prince of Wales's Plate with a heavy 
burden on her back, and she was absolutely the last in the race. 
Wood won rather cleverly with Hermitage, by a neck from 
Corunna, to whom he was giving 16 lbs. well-shaped three- 
year-old filly called Mariquita won a Selling Plate rather easily, 
and was sold after the race for 630 guineas to Captain Machell ; 
but nobody would give 500/. for Lord Hartington’s Sir Kennett 
when he had won the Maiden Plate, probably because he had run 
seven times unsuccessfully as a two-year-old, and now showed 
signs of hard work in his fetlocks. Bay Comus, who had also run 
seven times without success last year, won the Trial Plate for the 
late Master of the Horse; but it was not a very glorious victory, as 
he was receiving 2 st. from Cambusmore, who belongs to the present 
Master of the Horse, and after the race the winner found a new 
master at 580 guineas. 

The racing on the day of the Two Thousand, a race which 
we described at some length last week, was exceptionally 
dull, but one very curious thing happened. In the Two 
‘Thousand, Archer had held the lead as his horse came 
out of the Abingdon Bottom, and Cannon had immediately 
followed bim; but as they ascended the hill to the winning- 
post, Cannon had gradually gained on him, and after a tremendous 
struggle Archer’s mount had won bya bead. Now in the race 
~which followed it in half an hour, precisely the same thing hap- 
pened over again ; fur Archer’s horse beat Cannon’s by a head, 
after a similar struggle. The first favourite for this race had been 
Chartreuse, ridden by Webb, and coming down the hill she had 
gone to the front, and was apparently about to gain an easy vic- 
tory, when Webb's saddle slipped, and he was obliged to pull up 
in order to save an awkward tall. In the course of the afternoon 
Archer won four races running, beginning with the Two Thousand. 
By way of adding to the dulness of the sport, it began and ended 
with a walk over. In the evening, at a meeting of the Jockey 
Club, Lord Cadogan’s motion respecting selling races was 
rejected. There may have been something to be said against the 
remedy proposed by Lord Cadogan, but there can be no question 
about the existence of the evil which he desired to cure. Owners 
enter valuable horses in selling races to be sold for small sums, 
then back them heavily, and buy them in when they have won 
their races; or else they enter them at probibitory prices. Only a 
week ago a horse was entered to be sold for 200/. in a selling 
race worth 1,000/. He won the race, but his owner bought him 
in for 1,150 guineas; so that, after all this fuss, he lost 
71. 10s. on the race, apart from bets. The owner of the second in 
the race, on the contrary, won 475/.,as he was entitled to half the 
surplus at auction beyond the fixed selling price. This seems a 
great farce, and it is obvious that horses of a high-class would 
never be entered for such races if the stakes were the only 
attraction. That Lord Cadogan is by no means singular in his 
opivions was proved by the result of the division on his motion 
‘in the parliament of the Turf, as 16 voted for it and 18 against it. 

The next np ery: was a new development of selling races, as 
if in irony at Lord Cadogan’s efforts to restrict them. This was 
a match after which the winner was to be sold for 50/. Elaborate 
arrangements had been made as to what should be done with the 
surplus; but the owners need not have troubled themselves on 
this point, as nobody would bid fifty for the winner, who was 
privately sold for 31 guineas, while her valuable opponent was 
disposed of for 12 guineas. It may be a question whether a pair of 
more worthless animals ever ran at Newmarket. The afternoon was 
showery and disagreeable, and to make things yet more unpleasant 
the favourites were beaten in the majority of the races. ‘To begin 
with, 7 to 2 was laid on Baron Rothschild’s Louis d’Or against the 
Duke of Hamilton’s Cosmos, for the Whip; but the tavourite, 
after making the running over the greater part of the long four- 
mile course, gave place to his opponent at the finish, and was 
beaten by three-quarters of a length. Watts rode the winner, and 
he upset another favourite in the following race with Lord Zetland’s 
Amalfi, who started at 8to 1. To make assurance doubly sure, 


the backers made two first favourites instead of one for the next 
race, but both were beaten, and the race was won by the Mantilla 
filly, against whom 10 to 1 had been laid. In the wretched match 
already noticed a shade of odds was laid on the winner, but few 
people cared to gamble about such weeds, and for the Stud Pro- 
duce Stakes, which followed, as much as 4 to 1 was laid on Prince 
Soltykoff’s Counterfeit, who was beaten by Lord Ellesmere’s 
Damigella, an eleven-to-one outsider. Then came the Selling 
Stakes. On Tuesday Grey Parrot had beaten Menevia at even 
weights over five furlongs, so as they were now to meet at the 
same weights over the same distance, it was but a that Grey 
Parrot should be made a strong favourite. Yet Menevia, against 
whom 12 to 1 had been laid, won by a length. Lord Cadogan 
brought better luck to the backers with his mare Beatrice in the 
April Handicap; but the Duke of Portland dealt them a deadl 
blow in the next and last race of the day by winning it wii 
Arcadian, who started at 20 to I. 

It was a public misfortune that Cora should have been prevented 
by an accident from running for the One Thousand ; there was, how- 
ever, alarge field. St. Helena, the first favourite, is a bay filly by 
Hermit, with plenty of height and length, great depth in front, 
and powerful quarters, but rather a light middle piece, and one 
coarse-looking hock. She won four races and was beaten twice 
last season, both of her defeats having been considered almost too 
bad to be her true form. Satchel, by Galopin, had beaten Lonely 
and Kingwood for the Levant Stakes of 1,180/, at Goodwood, and 
had run the now famous Chopette colt to a neck; but this season 
she had been unplaced for the Crawfurd Plate, and in the opinion 
of some good judges she was rather too narrow in her frame. 
The Duke of Westminster's Farewell, a chestnut filly by Don- 
caster out of Lily Agnes, had won a race last season and been un- 
placed in three. She is well shaped, and she has plenty of length 
and muscle, with good legs and feet. Armida had lost the only 
race for which she ever ran, and yet she was second favourite. 
Breakfast had won one race and lost three, and Jane had won one 
and lost eight. Ierne had lost every race for which she had ever 
started ; but she had good looks to recommend her, as well as 
good breeding. The sixteen fillies got away on very equal terms, 
and Lady Clarendon and Jane made the running during the early 
a of the race. Before they reached the T.Y.C. winning-post 

arewell drew up to the quarters of the leaders, and at the 
Bushes she worked her way to the front. Coming down the 
hill, several of the fillies fell beaten into the rear, “| only Fare- 
well, St. Helena, Jane, and Satchel were left in the race as they 
ran into the Abingdon Bottom. On the opposite hill, St. Helena 
made her effort, but, after gaining ground for a stride or two, 
she colla Farewell was now leadivg, and Jane was some 
three lengths behind her; but there was practically no struggle, 
for Farewell ran on unchallenged, and won the race without diffi- 
culty for the Duke of Westminster. The winner is not entered 
for the Oaks, but she is eng in the St. Leger. In the opinion 
of most good judges, the fillies that ran for the One Thousand 
were a very moderate lot. 

On the day of the One Thousand the backers were again unsuc- 
cessful. The winner of that race started at 20 to 1, and, witha 
single exception, the favourites were beaten in every instance 
throughout the day. Taken as a whole, the First Spring Meetin 
was a somewhat tame aftair, and the weather was far from genial. 
Still, the finish for the Two Thousand was most sensational, and 
although the race for the One Thousand was remarkably poor, the 
field was unusually large. The Duke of Westminster's victory in 
the One Thousand was exceedingly popular, and Mr. Brodrick 
Cloete’s success in the Two Thousand could scarcely be grudged 
to him, as he had lately lost Louisbourg, for whom he gave 4,000 
guineas at Lord Falmouth’s sale a year ago. 

The Chester meeting could not have happened at a more in- 
opportune moment. For many  esag the Wynnstay party for 
Chester races had included some of the most honoured names con- 
nected with the Turf, and now Cheshire, Shropshire, and, most of 
all, North Wales were in too deep sorrow at the death of Sir 
Watkin Wynn to be in the humour for racing. But racing is 
becoming more and more a pure matter of business, and it is our 
duty to notice it in that light. The opening day brought out the 
first of Bend Or's stock that has run in public, a nice-looking but 
unfurnished colt out of Windermere, called Kendal. He ran 
awkwardly, but when once Archer had persuaded the raw colt to 
set his head straight and gallop, he showed great speed and won 
his race by a length. The first favourites won every race of the 
day ; but the backers had a little pleasant excitement when Diss, 
on whom they had laid 7 to 1, only won the Eaton Plate by a 
neck after a desperate struggle. 

Mere pony as he is, re by Petrarch, seemed by no means 
over-weighted at 6 st. 7 lbs. fur the Chester Cup. It is true that 
his two-year-old career had been far from a succession of vic- 
tories; but he had won four races, and, owing to the wonderful 
success of The Bard, the stock of Petrarch is just now in fashion. 
Small horses, again, are often much handier in rounding awkward 
turns, such as those on the Roodee, than large ones. The day 
before the race he bolted at exercise and fell over the 
rails, near the railway-bridge, but he was upparently none 
the worse for his accident. Merry Prince had not won 
a race for nearly two years; yet he had run second twice this 
season, and 7st. 3 lbs. was alight weight for a five-year-old to carry. 
Havock had won the Chester Cup last year, and had now 8 lbs. 
more on his back; but horses that run well round the Roodee are 
always dangerous for the Chester Cup. Barrister was a very fair 
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ater, handicapped at 7st. 71bs. Havock, who wore a hood and 

ad the reputation of being an ill-tempered brute, made the 
running at a strong pace for a mile and a half, when he retired, 
and eventually he came in last. When he gave up the lead it was 
taken by Lonsdale, who held it to the distance. There he was 
caught by Merry Prince, and although the little horse struggled 
very gamely, Merry Prince got the best of it and won by a length. 
It was a very fast run race, and the stakes were more valuable 
than they have been for some years. The honours of the race 
rest with Lonsdale, who was not receiving anything approaching 
his proper allowance from Merry Prince, at weight for age. 


THE CASE OF MR. VAN HAANEN. 


HIS year, as the President hinted to his well-pleased ts, 
T the Royal Academy has su itself. To “ look’ at all 
things as they are, but through a kind of glory,” is the custom of 
after-dinner orators; and Sir Frederick Leighton’s utterances 
across the Academy tablecloth were in strict accordance with tra- 
dition. He spoke of the present exhibition with perfect serious- 
ness and with a certain honest pride; and he was right. It is the 
privilege of every R.A. to exhibit, in the best of son, a choice 
of eight several pictures; and at Burlington House the line is 
graced by not more than five examples of the rare and delicate art 
of Mr. Calderon, by only six of those glowing canvases which have 
made the name of Sidney Cooper glorious, by as few as seven new 
masterworks signed“ J. R. Herbert.” Nor is this all. Less than 
seven thousand pictures were returned to their authors’ studios ; 
while upwards of a hundred and forty artists more than last year 
are honoured by admission to the Altar of Sale. It is true that 
there is nothing to chronicle in the way of bold and independent 
hanging. Last year, as we all remember with pride, the Royal 
Academicians entered their protest against the aims and tendencies 
of foreign art by skying the picture of an intrusive (if distin- 
guished) Belgian painter—Wauters the name of him—and reject- 
ing outright a — canvas by a man named Jules Breton; as 
in the brave old days they skied a choice example of one 
Daubigny, and rejected with honourable indignation a proposed 
exhibit by the notorious dauber Corot. This year their principal 
care has been, not to deliver themselves of any practical criticism 
of the products of any Continental school, but to show off home- 
made art to the best advantage by a learned and judicious dis- 
tribution of the advantages of the line among their own immortal 
inventions. But, if there is this to be said in their dispraise, it has 
to be admitted that in another direction they have done nobly. It 
is an open secret that among intending exhibitors was Mr. Van 
Haanen, and that Mr. Van Haanen’s picture was one of the six 
thousand odd hundreds for which neither the jury nor the 

nters could possibly find room. 

his is no place to discuss the merits or demerits of Mr. Van 
T{aanen’s art. Of these the Royal Academy, as becomes a society 
of experts, is probably able to judge, and to give reasons for the 
judgment. It will be enough to remark that, since the exhibition 
some years back of a picture of the pearl-stringers at Murano, 
Mr. Van Haanen has been to all intents and purposes an English 
painter, and one of the most popular we know. What is even 
more to the purpose, his example has been of weight with the 
Academicians themselves; so that one painter, who won his 
reputation with purely English work, has seen fit to abandon 
his old ideals, and remodel, as far as he could, his theory and 
practice of art on Mr. Van Haanen’s lines; while another, by a 
careful and clever imitation of Mr. Van Haanen’s subjects and 
effects, has —— himself into professional repute and popu- 
dar favour. This fact it is which wakes the action of the jury 
in rejecting Mr. Van Haanen’s work so honourable to its mem- 
bers and so beneficial to the interests of British commerce and 
British art. While the alien artist was of use to them, they 
encouraged his presence and placed his work. Having mastered 
as much of his secret as they may, and profited by his example 
as far as their a of profiting permits, they show him 
politely to the door. His room is filled by a picture of purely 
native origin; and to a — of purely English extraction is 
accorded an opportunity of conquering the favour of the English 
dealer which for several years has been usurped by a foreigner. 
Moreover, it is obvious that, should Mr. Van Haanen take the 
hint thus offered him, and refrain from further competition at 
Burlington House, his influence in high places will soon be 
forgotten, and that in a couple of years or so he will be known 
as “the man who imitates —— and ——,” even as now these 
artists are sometimes described as “ the men who imitate Van 
Haanen.” Look at it how we will, in fact, the gain is a national 
gain; the loss, if loss there be, is only Mr. Van Haanen’s. And 
well-pleased guests, the Roy lemy may this year to 
have itself. 

There are people so ill-advised as to regard the transaction with 
extreme disfavour, and to hold that the Royal Academy, having 
“* sucked the brains” of Mr. Van Haanen, should in common 
decency have gone on exhibiting his work. This view we take to 
be utterly false and wrong; and we cannot sufficiently congratu- 
late ourselves on the fact that the artists’ corporation is beyond 
the reach of any sort of practical reprisals. That Mr. Van Haanen’s 


absence will be a source of disappointment to the ignorant public 
is probable enough. But there is (or there should be) comfort 
even for these. Are there not five Calderons? are there not six 
Coopers? are there not seven Herberts? 


THE REDUCTION IN THE BANK RATE. 


pean of our daily contemporaries which affect sensationalism 
even in so prosaic a matter as finance are telling their readers 
that the City is too rich, and is perplexed what to do with its 
money. We need hardly say, of course, that the fact is not so. 
The City is suffering from depression just as the rest of the 
country. What is really true is that the great banks are in- 
commoded by more deposits than they can employ—that is to say, 
have incurred liabilities in the hope of profiting thereby, and are 
unable to do so, The peculiarity of the matter is that a similar 
state of things exists in almost all the great financial centres of 
the world. The Bank of England, for example, holds in gold 
about 26} millions sterling, and the Bank of France holds about 
43 millions sterling ; the two great establishments, that is, hold 
between them nearly 70 millions sterling in gold. In France 
silver is legal tender as much as gold, and the Bank of France 
holds in silver and gold about 84 millions sterling; so that in 
actual metal having the legal tender character the Banks of 
England and France hold nearly 110 millions sterling at the 
resent time. Again, the Associated Banks of New York hold 
in coin and bullion and in legal tender paper nearly 30 millions 
sterling—an almost unprecedented amount. The reserve banks, 
therefore, of New York, Paris, and London hold between them 
about 140 millions sterling. Furthermore, the Bank of England 
reserve exceeds 50 per cent. of its liabilities; that is to say, 
for every sovereign for which the Bank is liable it holds un- 
employed in its coffers more than ten shillings. And the Asso- 
ciated Banks of New York hold a surplus reserve of over 
11 millions sterling—until twelve months ago an entirely unprece- 
dented circumstance. Before the panic last year, indeed, a million 
sterling was considered a very handsome surplus reserve in New 
York. We have, then, at all the t financial centres an almost 
unheard of accumulation of unemployed capital, The cause of the 
accumulation is the depression that exists all over the world. In 
times of active and prosperous trade every one engaged in business 
employs to the fullest extent his own capital, and also stretches 
his credit to supplement that capital. Orders pour in upon manu- 
facturers. To carry these out they employ additional workpeople, 
they erect new machinery, they enlarge their premises. And in 
doing all this they need to employ more and more funds. Conse- 
uently, there is an active manufacture of bills, and a stro 
Lanad for loans from the banks, But when times become 
consumption decreases, orders fall off, and manufacturers have to 
diminish their outturn. They dismiss some of their a 
they leave part of their machinery idle, perhaps they have alto- 
ther to close their works, or to run the works upon short time. 
n consequence there is a great falling off in their demand for loans 
and discounts. They pay off where they ure able the loans the 
have obtained from the banks, they do not renew or replace the bills 
that have been running; in many cases, even, they do not find 
employment for the whole of their own capital. Aud what happens 
in the case of manufacturers happens more or less with every body 
engaged in trade, There is thus a very great falling off in the 
amount of capital —~ and, consequently, the deposits accu- 
mulate in the banks, When, as has happened at present, there is 
also a very great fall in prices generally, the decrease in the de- 
mand pr, Sa and discounts becomes still more marked. When 
prices fall, the same amount of business can be done with a 
smaller capital. At the present time, therefore, two causes are 
operating to lessen the amount of capital employed ; firstly, the 
volume of business is much smaller than it was; and, secondly, 
prices being much lower, a smaller — in proportion is re- 
quired to do the smaller amount of wor! 

The depression in trade is aggravated by the successive panics 
in the stock markets of Paris, New York, Amsterdam, and 
elsewhere. There has been a complete collapse of speculation. 
Speculators in large numbers have been ruined, and consequently 
the demand for loans for the stock exchanges of the world has 
fallen off quite as much as the demand for loans and discounts in 
the case of trade. And as both tradespeople and speculators have 
diminished their demand for loanable capital, so the banks, in their 
turn, are less ready to lend and discount than they were. Great 
numbers of their customers have suffered heavily from the fall in 
prices that has occurred; several have been actually ruined, and 
they have strong doubts whether many more will be able to tide 
over the crisis. They are anxious, therefore, to limit the accom- 
modation they give—in other words, credit has received a — 
shock. In the last place, the fear of war through which we have 
just passed has tended to accumulate unemployed money. There | 
was an apprehension that if war broke out the markets 
would have been disturbed, and ep! the money market might 
in eaanenees have been affected. In i 
that the Governments engaged in the war would have borrowed 
very largely, while a strong demand would have arisen for all the 
matériel and munitions of war. The trades that minister to peace 


naturally would have been depressed, while the trades 


that . 
minister to war would have been stimulated, There would thus. 
B 
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have been a transfer of capital from one class of business to 
another. In consequence capitalists have been desirous to keep 
their capital in such a form that they could use it at a moment's 
notice. They have been anxious to limit their risks so as to avoid 
disaster, and they have been anxious also to keep their capital so 
that they could avail of every opportunity to realize profits. 
British traders and British investors, too, have no doubt been 
withdrawing capital employed abroad. Those of them, for 
example, who had money employed in Russia would naturally, 
where possible, have withdrawn that money so as to ensure its 
safety. And it is also probable that many foreigners remitted 
money to this country for the sake of safety. If once war broke 
out, it is possible that it might have spread, and if it had involved 
all Europe there was no knowing what might happen. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that many capitalists on the Continent re- 
mitted capital to this country for the sake of safety. One other 
reason of the accumulation of capital in this country in particular 
was the efforts of the great capitalists of Berlin to keep up the 
ice of Russian stocks. Because those stocks fell so heavily 
in London, a panic might have been brought on in Berlin, 

had not strenuous efforts been made to keep up the price here, 
and, in order to do that, large sums of gold had to be sent hither 
for the purchase of Russian stocks, In this state of things a fall 
in the value of money is inevitable. The fall was arrested as long 
as war seemed imminent, because with war new demands for 
money would arise ; but now that the maintenance of peace seems 
assured that fall cannot be postponed. The supply of loanable 
capital being larger than the demand, the price to be paid for that 
capital must decline. Already the Bank of England on Thursday 
of last week reduced its rate of discount from 3$ per cent. to 3 


per cent., and on Thursday last it further reduced the rate to 2}. 


Monday the Imperial Bank of G: followed | 
_ though it does not by any means follow that their “ 


is 
_silvern.” And we are afraid that the great majority of the Irish 
' Roman Catholic Bishops must be reckoned among them, only 
| unfortunately their “ flashes of eloquent silence” are apt to be 


with a reduction of its rate from 5 per cent. to 4 percent. In the 
outside market here in London the fall has been much more 
marked, This week the rate of discount for three months Bank 
bills has declined about 1} per cent., and the probability is that 
before the month is out the rate will have fallen to 1 per cent. 
Insuch a state of things there is danger that rash speculation 
may spring up. It is, in fact, when loanable capital is very 
abundant and very cheap that the seeds are sown of crisis and 
panic. Unless caution is exercised it is to be feared that much 
unsound business will now be engaged in. The banks all over the 
world, as we have been explaining, have deposits which are a 
charge to them, and which they are anxious to employ profitably. 
Trade is depressed, and there is no speculation, nor is there any 
reason to suppose that we shall witness a very early revival of 
trade if matters are left to themselves. The exorbitant deposits, 
then, are a direct loss, instead of a gain, to the banks, And our 
own banks have this further difficulty, that of late, in adopting 
limited liability, they have been increasing their capital. Not 
only, therefore, do they require to earn as large profits as they did 
some years ago in order to pay the same rate of dividend as for- 
merly, but they require to earn larger profits. But with so little 
demand for loans and discounts it is impossible that they can earn 
those larger profits. Therefore directors and managers must 
make up their minds to disappoint shareholders by the declaration 
of lower dividends, and that is a result which is by no means 
ing tothem. There is, then, a natural temptation to employ 
t recklessly money just now a source of loss to them, 
will listen to — speculators in a much more 
complaisant frame of mind than they would do were their busi- 
ness much better than it is and were the general prospects more 
promising. On the other hand, speculators will be equally anxious 
to recover some part of the heavy losses they have suffered during 
the past three years. It seems reasonable to assume now that 
peace will be preserved for at least a year or two. With ve 
cheap money and general peace it may be hoped that prices wi 
rise. Therefore speculators will be tempted to borrow, just as 
bankers will be tempted to lend. For another reason bankers 
will be as anxious to see prices rise as the rest of the world, 
Banks hold investments of various kinds either in their own name 
or as security deposited with them by clients. And the great 
capitalists of all countries and of all kinds will in their turn also 
be equally anxious. There is, then, a general disposition to hope 
that prices will rise ; a general willingness to co-operate in any- 
i will tend to up; and, just 
of mind in which gerous business is likely to be 
on foot. Every one who is capable of feeling the pulse of 
is aware that, not only does the disposition exist, 
arrangements are already being made for manipulati 
i Since the arrangement between this country a 


Russia there has been a very remarkable and a quite unjustified 
ise in prices, and yet to all appearance the rise will be carried 
f M ip, there have during this week been brought 


vernment ee a@ number of ot 


i 


of 


are 
—industrial and other—are likewise in preparation, We have all 
the signs, then, of an attempt to organize a large speculation 
for the rise; and yet in the economic situation there is nothing to 
justify such a speculation. On the contrary, the prices of foreign 

ernment bonds generally are too high, and the prices of indus- 
trial securities generally are high enough. That trade will improve 
peace is maintained is to be expected, though improvement is 
y likely until after the general elections; but that even with 
ya there is justification for # considerable rise in prices 
we fail to see. 


MANON. 


oo production of Manon at Drury Lane may, on the whole, 
be pronounced a success, and certainly a great one from the 
point of view of the general public, if one may judge by the re- 
ception with which M. Massenet’s work met on the first night. Of 
the opera itself we need say nothing here, having noticed it at some 
length when it was first produced in Paris (Sat Review, 
February 2,1884). We see no reason for changing the favourable 
opinion which we then formed of the music, and on the whole we 
may say that, taking the many difficulties with which Mr. Carl Rosa 
has to contend into consideration, the London performance is a 
creditable one. We must, however, protest against the lament- 
able feebleness and want of ordinary care of the chorus, which 
was distressing throughout. The Manon of Mme. Marie Roze isa 
charming performance thoroughly well sung, although inferior in 
acting and somewhat lacking in understanding of the character if 
it be compared to that of Mme. Heilbronn, who first played the 
oe in Paris. Mr. Maas is a rather heavy and inefficient Des 

rieux, and Mr, Ludwig is ludicrously bad in Lescaut, which was 
one of M. Taskin’s happiest successes. Of the other characters it 
is not necessary to speak. No pains have been spared in mount- 
ing the piece; and, when a little more care and finish have been 
bestowed upon it, we have no doubt that it will prove deservedly 
and permanently attractive. 


BISHOP NULTY AND THE POPE. 


bape ns are some people of whom it may be safely affirmed, 
at least in a negative sense, that their “silence is golden,” 


few and far between; they are consumed by a chronic im- 
patience “to talk some,” as our transatlantic cousins phrase it, 
though the talking is usually more voluminous than lucid. And 
even when the interval is longer, they too often only use it to 
‘think the more,” with a kind of thinking which is a good deal 
worse than “an idle waste of thought.” One of our contem- 
raries observed the other day that “for some time past the 
Batholie Bishop of Meath has preserved what may be called an 
ominous silence.” His lordship of Meath has at all events broken 
his silence to some pur now, and in a manner which plainly 
shows that, if he is directly and formally addressing the faithful 
of his diocese, he is really addressing, or rather admonishing, no 
less a personage than the Pope; and nobody can affect to be 
surprised at learning that the attention of his Holiness has been 
called by those about him to this remarkable but not over xd 
ful admonition. But if regarded only in its primary and official 
character, as a pastoral, the document appears a sufficiently 
startling one. ese pastorals, be it remembered, are not 
merely published, or delivered at a clerical Visitation, like the 
“Charge” of an English bishop; they are read out during the 
Sunday mass in every church or chapel in the diocese, so that all 
the faithful who do not wish to incur the guilt of mortal 
sin by “neglecting to hear mass on Sundays and Holidays of 
obligation,” are compelled to listen to them. It is not long since 
an English Roman Catholic layman felt bound on this ground 
to record a public protest against the Fenian and Socialistic doc- 
trines propounded er cat. by his diccesan, Bishop Bagshawe 
of Nottingham. And now we have an Irish Catholic te in- 
structing the faithful of his diocese ex cathedrd that, if the Holy 
See—to which they profess, when it suits their convenience, the 
most devoted allegiance—does not mend its ways, and beware of 
taking the side of law and order against Irish Fenianism, Ireland 
will have to separate from the Holy See. The document fills nearly 
two columns of close print in the sympathetic Freeman, and must 
have occupied a good half hour in delivery. When the late 
Cardinal MacCabe addressed a pastoral to the faithful of Dublin 
on the duty of loyalty to their Queen, half the congregation at the 
Cathedral walked out in the middle; it sala te interesting to 
know whether any single individual in any co tion in the 
diocese of Meath showed himself as sensitive about hearing a 
toral on the duty of disloyalty to an anti-Fenian Pope, And 
r. Nulty’s manifesto derives of course increased significance from 
the time of its issue. The Irish Bishops are just gone off to 
Rome, whither the Pope had summoned them, and they took 
care to start a few days before the Prince of Wales landed in 
Ireland, so that none of them might be present at the levée 
held at Dublin Castile. A sort of communiqué indeed has ap 
in a paper, which had remarked on their ostentatious a 
to the effect that “the Archbishopric of Dublin is vacant, 
which everybody knew already, “ and sixteen of the Bishops left 
Ireland for Rome, on the Monday before the Prince of Wales's 
arrival” —which was equally notorious—“ in accordance,” it is 
added, “ with arrangements they had made before the Royal visit 
was announced.” Quite so; but as the Pope had intimated his 
willingness that their appearance in Rome should be deferred on 
account of the Royal visit, their motive for fixing, in spite of him, 
“the Monday before the Prince's arrival” for quitting Ireland is 
obvious enough. Qué s'excuse, s'accuse, and a golden silence would 
have been their wisest policy here. There has been a lively corre- 
spondence on the question whether “ loyalty is a duty,” suggested 
by the conduct of the Irish bishops on this occasion, in one of the 
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English Roman Catholic journals, which is mainly, though not 
avowedly or absolutely in harmony with Hibernian ideas, several 
of the writers professing themselves to be Irish priests. Its general 
tone may be fairly summed up in the conclusion of one of their 
number, that “ there is certainly at least one kind of loyalty which 
can never be looked upon in the light of aduty. It cannot be a 
duty to forget the interests, spiritual or material, of your country 
or of the people you were born amongst, and if an exhibition of 
pseudo-loyalty [such as attending the Prince of Wales's levée 

may be construed in a sense inimical to these, then this kind o 

noeliy had better be avoided.” So evidently the bishops 

ought. 

But it is time to turn to Dr. Nulty’s pastoral, which possesses 
one merit at all events not always c teristic of his —- 
men. There is about it a marvellous, not to say a brutal, frank- 
ness. The chief pastor of Meath has the courage of his opinions, 
and his language fully bears out a story, which has come to our 
knowledge on the direct authority of the “ Irish Roman Catholic 
Priest ” who wrote the other day to the Times, but which seemed 
at first almost incredible, viz. that on Cardinal Cullen's death, a 
few months after the death of Pius IX., the Pope wished to make 
Cardinal Howard Archbishop of Dublin, but was warned by “ the 
Maynooth Bishops "—i.e. the Nationalist or Fenian ones—that, 
“it he did, they would make a schism from Rome.” Bishop Nulty 
does not of course say openly in his pastoral that he and his 
episcopal brethren “ will make a schism,” but he says—what 
comes to the same thing—that there will be a schism if Rome 
does not take more pains to conciliate the Fenians; and this 
only proves afresh—what for ourselves we never doubted—that 
the boasted loyalty of Ireland to Catholicism consists, nine-tenths 
of it, in disloyalty to England. And hence an English Roman 
Catholic priest is reported to have said “ that it would not be an 
unmixed ing if England returned to the faith, for then Ireland 
would at once turn Protestant.” But his mettlesome lordship 
shall speak for himself. He begins by observing with an exquisite 
naiveté that “the obligations and duties which Irishmen owe to 
the Holy See have Of late been a little unsettled, and thrown into a 
state of painful uncertainty [by the Holy See, not by Irishmen}, 
in which they would seem apparently to clesh with the fulfilment 
of the duties we owe to our country.” And he hopes some 
arrangement will be arrived at which “may define and settle 
with clearness and certainty all that the Holy See expects from 
us.” That means of course that the Holy See must learn to moderate 
its expectations, for there is a good deal which it “defined and 
settled ” pretty plainly in the Papal Letter of May 11, 1883—as 
e.g. the paramount duty of abstaining from intimidation, boycotting, 
murder, and abuse of high personagés—but which Irishmen have 
not considered to fall within the range of “ the duties and obli- 
gations they owe to the Holy See,” but on the contrary “ to clash 
with the fulfilment of the duties they owe to their country.” But 
then, as the bisbop rather superfluously reminds us, Irishmen are 
not as other men, and cannot be judged by ordinary standards of 
morality. Not many years ago a leading Irish priest at Belfast 
amazed an English layman of his own communion, who had not 
yet learnt to master the Irish recension of the decalogue, and 
remonstrated against the condonation, if not instigation, of 
murder by the priesthood, by blandly replying: “ What would 
you have then, my dear Sir? It is hard to be evicted, and you 
can't expect every one to rise to the standard of Christian per- 
fection.” Bishop N =_> evidently of the same mind, and holds 
that a “standard of C 
moval” of obnoxious landlords is not to be demanded of the 
average Celt. Irishmen, he adds, “are notoriously haughty, and 
excessively sensitive. We”—for he does not disclaim the soft 
impeachment for himself—“ are awfull 
insult, contempt, and scorn; and we look out impatiently for 
opportunities of retaliation and vengeance "—and, he might have 
adiied, “we” generally contrive to tind them. No doubt this 
little habit of Celtic saints is not exactly Evangelical, but que 
voulez-vous? It is only pretty Fanny’s way. ‘It is very hard for 
the Christian feelings of charity, mercy, and forgiveness of in- 
juries to make head against paroxysms of passion which some- 
times (?) deprive us of the full use of reason, and which render 
us partially delirious and demented.” Habemus confitentem reum. 
What if the brutal Saxon had dared thus to brand the imma- 
culate virtues of the denizens of the Isle of Saints? 

But Dr. Nulty at all events is “awfully” in earnest. He is 
speaking not only ex cathedrdé but ad cathedram. He is address- 
ing not his own flock—who hardly required a oe reminder 
from their bishop of the extreme ditliculty of cherishing 
Christian feelings of charity, mercy, and forgiveness”—but the 
Holy See, which stands much in need of being better instructed 
as to the true state of the case and the duty of taking to heart, 
before it is too late, the “ very salutary, as well as very unpleasant, 
warnings ” he finds it necessary to impress upon it. There is no 
“ special Providence ” or “divine promise” to guarantee nations 
any more than individuals from renouncing their allegiance to the 
Church, and “ it would be nothing short of criminal rashness” 
on the part of the Holy See to provoke such an encounter. 
Meanwhile, if Leo XIII. is not a@ little more careful what he is 
about than he has hitherto shown himself, and does not 
resolve for the future “ to believe nothing of us except what 
we tell bim ourselves through the bishops that will represent 
us”—above all of course to believe nothing he hears from an 
heretical Saxon Government—he will certainly “ drive the Irish 


istian perfection” which bars the “re- | must await further information, but there is probably some 


(sic) impressionable to | 


nation into an attitude of sullen and dogged disobedience.” It 
would perhaps be more accurate to say that it has already assumed 
that amiable attitude; but at all events Leo XIII. has received 
warning that, if he issues any more Encyclicals or admonitions 
of any kind against the judicious employment of murder and 
intimidation for national interests, “‘ the consequences that might 
follow God only knows.” The passage especially addressed, so to 
say, ad cathedram Petri runs as follows :— 

The lessons taught by the experience of several years plainly show that, 
in the present excited and suspicious state of public feeling, grave and 
dangerous complications and misunderstandings might at any moment 
crop up between the Irish nation and the Holy See; and no one could 
calculate or fix a limit to the deplorable consequences that might result 
from them. In the excitement inseparable from such controversies*it would 
be easy to persuade a jealous and credul race like ours that the Pope 
had acted on erroneous prejudices or one-sided information. | 
how desperately bent the nation always seems to be to secure all the s 
and political ameliorations of its condition that are within its grasp, a fatal 
misconception of this kind would be quite enough to drive it into an atti- 
tude of dogged and sullen disobedience. The consequence that might then 
follow God only knows. It is a very awful fact that great Catholic nations 
like France, England, and Scotland have practically apostatized from the 
faith. That fact is surrounded with very salutary, as well as with very 
unpleasant warnings. I do not believe that the Irish nation will ever 
follow their fatal example; but I do believe it would be nothing short of 
criminal rashness to expose it to the danger or temptation of danger. I 
can find no evidence of a divine promise made to any nation any more than 
to our own guaranteeing to it the indefensibility of its faith in all cireum- 
stances, Neither can I see any solid grounds for believing in a special 
exceptional Providence which would save Irish multitudes any more t 
Irish individuals from renouncing their allegiance to the Church in a 
paroxysm of ion, either in retaliation for some imaginable interference 
with their political freedom, or to avenge an insult or an affront which 
they had rashly assumed had been offered to them by the Holy See. 

We said just now that this notable pastoral was published at a 

uliarly critical and carefully selected moment, just as the 
ishops were scuttling out of Ireland in a body on the approach 
of the Prince of Wales to its shores. But there was a further reason 
for choosing this particular moment “to speak the truth in love” 
to his Holiness, The See of Dublin is vacant, and Dr. Walsh, 
who came in dignissimus by the votes of nearly four-fifths of the 
diocesan clergy is what the “ Irish R. C. Priest ” who wrote to the 
Times calls “a Maynooth bishop,” that is a Nationalist ; indeed 
he is the President of Maynooth. Whether there is any truth in 
the floating rumours that Mr. Errington was instructed to remon- 
strate against his appointment, need not be discussed here. It is 
quite certain anyhow that the Pope would be very unwilling to 
place such a firebrand in the chief Roman Catholic See of Ireland, 
though a natural reluctance to oppose the almost unanimous 
vote of the clergy, or a disagreeable appreciation of the “ very 
salutary, as well as very unpleasant warnings ” of a possible or 
probable schism may cause him to waver in his judgment. The 
Times of Tuesday last quoted a telegram from the French Monde, 
which is supposed to be an authority on such matters, announc- 


ing that the Pope had resolved to cut the knot by ing over 
the four candidates elected at Dublin, and recallin . Moran— 
formerly Bishop of Ossory, and translated thence fast year to the 


Archbishopric of Sydney on Dr. Vaughan’s death—from Australia, 
to fill the vacant primacy. Dr. Moran, if we are not mistaken, was 
once coadjutor to Cardinal Cullen, ana he certainly does not belong 
to the “‘ Maynooth” faction, and as he is said not to be a con- 
spicuous success at Sydney, where indeed an Englishman would 
be more in place, his peng a: might—as his countrymen say 
—“ kill two stones with one bird.” On that point however be 
un 
for the rabid lamentations of United Ireland, which is “ afraid there 
can be no doubt that the choice of the Irish bishops, priests, and 
ple has been set aside,” and proceeds to denounce this “great 

ow struck at the independence of the Irish episcopacy and 
clergy.” Meanwhile we shall be curious to know what sort of 
reception Dr, Nulty and Dr. Croke—par nobile fratrum Feni- 
anorum—met at the Vatican. The latter is currently re 
when passing through London the other day on his way to Rome, 
to have gone about telling everybody that Cardinal — 
tirely agreed’ with him, which must be presumed to have 
spoken with a certain poetical or Hibernian license. The sixth is 
not the only Commandment read “with a difference” in the 
Irish version of the decalogue. 


SHAKSPEARE AT OXFORD. 


XFORD has been a long time about it, but she has at last 
produced a play. Even the great ick might in his 
less cynical moments have admitted that there were “ men” in 
England before the days of Pitt. Similarly it will not be denied 
that there have been plays in Oxford before the revival of 
Henry IV. But as by a “man” was meant something more 
than a combination of the atoms necessary to satisfy the scientific 
demonstrator, so by a “ play ” we may be allowed to denote some- 
thing more than a concurrence of circumstances rendering possible 
the production of a Shakspearian drama, In other words, the 
representation of Henry JV. may be taken to mark the establish- 
ment of a dramatic society in Oxford which possesses all the 
essential elements not merely of temporary success, but of per- 
manent endurance. 
- In things dramatic Oxford has up to the present, as even 
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Oxonians must grudgingly and reluctantly admit, been clearly 
distanced by her sister University. Cambridge has long been 
able to boast of a dramatic club, the performahces of which are 
well known, despite the obvious disadvan under which an 
exclusively masculine society must labour, to be second to none on 
the amateur stage. More than this, the A.D.C. has proved itself 
to be no contemptible nursery for the professional oe More 
than one of our popular dramatists, more than one of the most 
rising actors on London stage, graduated upon the boards 
of the A.D.C. That club has been fortunate enough to find an 
historian in one of its ablest and most brilliant members. 

As yet the Oxford Dramatic Society has no history to record. 
Should it ever have the good fortune to produce a second Burnand, 
its chronicles may some day be written, and may even some day 
be read. So far the history of dramatic art in the University of 
Oxford kas been a singularly chequered one. 

Not to draw upon the almost boundless stores of the excellent 
Anthony Wood, or dive into the recesses of the famous Athene, 
we may glance at the more recent efforts to obtain for play-acting 
@ place among the legitimate and recognized amusements, if not 
among the serious studies of the Universities. 

It was not without much re not until after many years 
of wearisome struggle, that the A.D.C. won for itself a recog- 
nized position at Cambridge. A very strong and, as many still 
think, a reasonable prejudice existed against the recognition of 
play-acting by the University authorities. Be that as it may, the 
status of the A.D.C. is secure, and Oxford has at least taken the 
first step to render permanent the encouraging success which has 
attended their efforts in a small direction. 

Twenty years ago considerable success was achieved by a 
Society which won some renown under the title of the “ Shooting 
Stars,” but the fates were not propitious, the atmospheric condi- 
tions were ungenial, and the “ Bhooting Stars” vanished into 
space. From time to time performances of various kinds, purport- 
ing to be in some sense dramatic, were given in hole-and-corner 
fashion. Attendance at these functions was not only subject to 
serious risks of a proctorial nature, but also, owing to the venue of 
the performances, the physical discomfort, not to say danger, of the 
enthusiastic votaries was extreme. 

But with the advent to power of the broad-minded and tolerant 
Vice-Chancellor who now adorns the office, happier days dawned 
for the drama in Oxford. Even before his accession some com- 
promise had been effected with the most rigid ——— of dra- 
matic performances. If Shakspeare was excluded, Aischylus was 
welcomed even by the most fastidious. The success of the 
Agamemnon was from the first unquestioned, regarded alike from 
the dramatic and from the archeological point of view. The idea 
was taken up, and even improved upon, at Cambri The 
revival of the Ajax was followed by that of the Di Both 
performances, if possibly dramatically inferior, were on a scale of 
magnificence to which the Agamemnon made no pretence. 

Meanwhile a Vice-Chancellor had succeeded at Oxford to 
whom Shakspeare adequately performed seemed quite as innocent 
as, perhaps not less improving, than the Greek tragedians. Some 
«ighteen months ago, thanks to the benevolent patronage of the 
Master of Balliol and the consistent encouragement of the late 
Junior Proctor, the Merchant of Venice was produced with a very 
Jarge measure of success, But the “ Philothespians,” under whose 
auspices the play was produced, survived but a little while their 
first conspicuous triumph. The basis on which the Club was 
founded seemed to many to be too narrow and unstable to promise 
any permanent results. Upon the ashes of the “ Philothespians” 
the present “ Dramatic Society ” has arisen. 

Such, in brief outline, is the history of the tentative efforts 
made during the last few years to secure a recognized position for 
the drama in the University. 

Of the merits, and also of the defects, of the nt revival 
of Henry IV. much has already been written. The selection of 
the play was distinctly happy. Doubtless without the “jolly 
knight” Henry IV. would never command the popularity it 
does at present ; still, on the whole, it is a play which depends 
for success less upon the efforts of individual performances than 
upon the capabilities and management of the troupe at large. It 
is in the excellence of the ensemble that the success of the present 
revival is most conspicuous. It might seem hardly exaggeration 
to say that the “supers” are the feature of the entertainment. 
Still it would be no less ungenerous than unjust not to notice the 
real merit of some of the individual performances. There is no 
one who could play Hotspur with more of the eg | abandon 
than Mr. Bouchier. Mr. Gilbert Coleridge is full of Falstaffian 
humour; and rarely have we seen a bit of more genuine comedy 
than the scene between the two carriers as played by Mr. Clarke 
and Mr. Lechmere Stuart. Prince Hal is excellently played by 
Mr. Mackinnon ; and the ladies’ parts are quite safe in the hands 
of Lady Edward S Churchill (who sings her Welsh song 
charmingly), Mrs. H. G. Woods, and Lady St. Leonards. 

The appointments are admirable, though the dresses are perha 
more remarkable for rigidity and correctness than for beauty. The 
town-hall, however, is a miserable home for so goodly a show. 
Oxford badly wants a theatre, and all true well-wishers of the 
drama must wish speedy success to the efforts of Mr. Courtney 
and Mr. George Loveday to procure it. 

Henry IV. is not an easy play to present, but the Oxonians 

we achieved a distinct and well-merited success, As the 


first effort of a newly-formed Society founded to give con- 
a and permanence to dramatic art in Oxford it must be 
— welcomed—even beyond the limits of the University 
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ear Obiveley” (53) one to the 

y. “ Chiv 53 a typical significance, the 
treatment of the subject verges on pl while the incident 
portrayed may be accepted as an actual episode of the age of 
chivalry, the artist’s aim has been to give an ideal presentment of 
chivalry in the abstract, invested with the atmosphere and colour of 
romance, Here are the three typical figures of the age of cee My 
the perfect and valorous Calidore or Percival, the 
and the recreant knight. In the foreground, the lady bound to a 
tree turns her yearning gaze towards her deliverer, who with his 
foot on his prostrate foe is sheathing his victorious sword. He 
stands between her and the glowing sunset; the woodland is 
pervaded by a warm golden-green light, which touches the lady's 
dishevelled hair and rich robes, That the conception is poetic 
will not be denied, whatever opinions may be entertained as to the 
execution. Passing to the adjoining room, we come to Mr. 
H. T. Wells's “Quarrymen of Purbeck” (120), where a strong 
effect of direct sunlight on the white stone and dusty, sun- 
burnt men is attained at considerable sacrifice of truth in 
other directions, Close by is one of Mr. T. S. Cooper's man 
essays in landscape, “ The Halt of the Drove” (101), with catt 
scarcely less inane than the lakes and mountains. In “The 
Fallen Oak” (159) we have another landscape, equally dead and 
dismal, with the depressing technique of a bad coloured print. 
Mr. J. B. Burgess’s “ Una Limosnita por el Amor de Dios” (106) 
is quite the average Briton’s notion of Spain and the ways of 
Spain, with everything — of the people and characteristic of the 
country and sun dexterously eliminated. In the same gallery is 
Mr. Vicat Coles’s “ Iffley Mill” (135), one of the artist’s series of 
Thames transcripts. In the agita' plars and in the sky there 
is a good effect of sudden breeze, in which the neighbouring foliage 
and the river have no share. The artist’s other contribution, 
“Sinodun Hill” (186), is in his most popular style, very retty 
and pleasing with its monotone of golden haze. In Mr. J. O. Hook’ 
delightful rural landscape “ The Stream ” (140) the Chantry Gallery 
at South Kensington receives an addition to its vitality and 
strength it much needed. We prefer the sea-piece already noticed, 
but the Chantry collection includes at least one good marine 
composition, and “The Stream” is singularly representative of 
Mr. Hook’s powers, Between Mr. Hook's two masterpieces is 
Mr. Leslie’s “‘ The Language of Flowers” (141), an unfortunate 
position for the picture. The trite subject is most tamely illus- 
trated ; its insipidity and its feebleness of execution are based 
contention. Mr. Leslie is equally unhappy in his other con- 
tribution, “ Whispering Leaves” (288), which is incredibly flat 
and weak, The late Mr. Ansdell’s “ Off for the Moors ” (155) may 
be noted for the excellent painting of the dogs, particularly of the 
two collies, 

This year the President sends no work of the first importance, 
being en on great designs elsewhere. The beautiful frieze 
“ Music” (344) we have previously noticed. It is sufficient in itself 
to sustain the artist’s reputation. The sense of its grace and suavity, 
of repose and harmonious unity, grows with increased contemplation. 
Immediately below is one of Sir F. Leighton’s most sumptuous 
and accomplished studies, “ Phoebe” (346), the head of a lad 
seated in a red-backed chair, wearing a green velvet hat, benea 
which escapes her warm auburn hair. ‘I'he soft and creamy deli- 
cacy of the flesh is partly shaded by the hat and feather, and has 
unusual potency and character and warmth. In another study, 
surely a portrait (194), the waxy tones of the flesh, combined with 
the cold blue of the drapery, produce a pallid and chilling effect 
somewhat repelling. Mr. Frith forsakes the paths of literature, in 
which last year he showed reviving animation, and attempts his- 
tory in “ John Knox at Holyrood” (195). It professes to repre- 
sent the Reformer reproving the levity of a number of ladies and 
courtiers engaged in the worldly pastime of “ Kiss in the ring ”; 
John Knox stands by the door in a theatrical attitude, while at» 
the extremity of the room the Queen is shown, in a smaller 
room or closet, with a raging and weeping countenance. The 
picture is astonishingly little and ineffective. The figures have the 
character and force of marionettes, and the work might pass as re- 
presenting suburban theatricals by the dullest amateurs. It lacks 
even life enough to be a burlesque of history, though it is a 
very successful degradation of it. Near this surprising work are 
several of the best portraits in the Academy—Mr. F. Holl’s 
“ Dr. Mitchell of Philadelphia ” (219) and “ The Earl of Dufferin” 
(211), and “ Miss Laura Gurney ” (201), the only contribution of 
Mr. Watts. The two former are remarkable examples of the 
artist’s sobriety and solidity, strength and breadth of handling, 
and simple directness of method. The latter we reserve for 
notice with the Grosvenor portrait which should be its companion. 
The force and vitality of Mr. Holl’s portrait of Mr. Wilson Barrett 
as “Hamlet” (203) are so marvellous that we are almost led to 
believe in its 2s and to question whether it is 
not Hamlet as “Mr, Wilson Barrett.” r. Hook’s landscape 
“The Close of Day” (202) deals with a problem that has long 
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baffled og inters. The sun is partially shrouded by hazy 
cirro-stratus, the a and sea-line beneath | bright and warm, 
while a range of rocky coast and uplands are illuminated through 
this vaporous eclipse with a and beamless radiance. The 
charm of the work lies in its successful rendering of this 
atmospheric phenomenon and the profound insight of the artist's 
study. “Yo, heave, ho” (270), a party of fisherfolk hauling a 
boat ashore, is another and vigorous work by Mr. Hook. 
We pass gladly from Mr. Long’s vapid brown studies, the 
“Tras” (149), the “ —— (100), to his sole attempt at a 
icture, “Love’s Labour t” (226). It is no illustration of 
akspearian or other comedy. It is conceived in Mr. Long's 
dullest and most pretentious style. A fair inmate of the harem is 
the object of her attendants’ entertainment; they ply her with 
toys and gewgaws in s lax and miserably inept fashion. Even 
Mr. Long has never given to the human form divine so perfectly, 
so indisputably, the appearance of bloodless, breathless, soulless 
imbecility—a stuffed and flawless nonentity. His work fully 
evokes the ennui he depicts with such fervid sympathy. It is 
almost a relief to turn to Mr. Herbert’s animated landscape close 
by, “ The Sheepfold ” (220), with its lively lion and hump-backed 
lioness and its prodigious sheep (of pure Syrian breed). This, at 
least, is inspired with a sort of galvanized life, whereas Mr. 
Long's figures have not even a spasmodic vitality. 

Mr. Poynter's chief work this year is his “ Diadumene ” (322), 
a nude life-size figure standing above a bath, whose waters serve 
as a mirror while she binds her bright hair. The accessories of the 
domed recess, at whose entrance she stands, are elaborated with 
great art, the background of inlaid marbles forming a telling relief 
to the figure. The type of the latter betrays no ideal selection of 
forms, but is obviously a veracious and uncompromising study 
from the life, excellent in drawing and modelling, with admirable 
firmness of flesh and truth of texture. Mr. Calderon's “ Andromeda” 
(294) is a fine example of how not to paint the nude, and is 
perhaps thoughtfully provided for this exhibition to assist the 
training of the young. It effects more than this, for it supplies a 
perfect instance of the profanation of a noble theme. The figure 
expresses no rapture, no apprehension, no emotion whatever, save a 
passing vulgar pleasure; the painting of the flesh vies, in truth and 
technique, with thatof Mr. Long. No wind out of heaven hasarranged 
with studious care the mass of brown hair spread about the rock, 
any more than it has churned the fleckless ultramarine sea into 
superabundant whitewash at her feet. The picture teems with 
stupendous falsities, and is touched with the very spirit of vul- 

ty. In the same gallery is Mr. Briton Riviére's “ Ve Victis ” 
ey a work whose force is more easily felt than its truth deter- 
mined. People do not often get the chance of seeing an eagle 
and a wolf contending for a lamb, save in the collections of 
naturalists in dumb show. There is plenty of energy and expres- 
sion in Mr. Riviére's work, plenty of dexterity and verve in the 
execution; but it is not particularly moving. Near at hand 
is Mr. Pettie’s best work this year, a brilliant and vivacious 
study in genre entitled “Challenged” (239). A young gallant 
has just risen from bed to receive a challenge, the result of last 
night’s indiscretion, perhaps. The bearer is striding through the 
chamber door, and the bewildered youth, with his hand to his 
head, is racking his brain for an explanation of the circumstance. 
About the floor are scattered his clothes, watch, and cane. The 
story is told with vivid truth and completeness, though the slight 
figure of the Jour man with his unearthly pallor is almost 
ly in the force and distinction of its projection, Mr. Pettie’s 
two scenes from Zhe School for Scandal are much less effective. 
“Sir Peter and Lady Teazle” (868) depicts the immortal first 
scene in which the lady scores an easy victory, but neither of the 
pair has any special character. In “Charles Surface sells his 
Ancestors ” (812) the presentment of the familiar scene is not very 
vivacious, though the Charles Surface is a capital figure. 

Mr. John Collier's “ Circe ” (810) hangs near the , 
work. In this beautiful picture the subject is treated from 
a new aspect, As with the well-worn subject of Orpheus and 
the beasts “ sequacious of the lyre,” so it has been with Circe, 
the animals have generally been the chief attraction with artists. 
In Mr. Collier's painting the Enchantress is central in the com- 
position. In the foreground of a forest, she is seated on the 
grass, her nude form slightly reclined against a couchant tiger, 
across whose body one arm is thrown. Her back is towards 
us, and her face is turned aside as she watches the ocelot 
that fawns at her feet. Beyond, and under tke forest boughs, 
are a puma and boars, also under the Circean spell. Mr. 
Collier’s Circe is not the “vulture-witch that never heard of 
mercy,” full of spite and venom and deceit. The figure has 
superb grace and dignity, the modelling is may fine, the 
flesh very firmly painted. The languorous ease of the and 
the voluptuous beauty of the figure very happily s t the 
power that is but latent. The seductive » With its dalliance 
and dangers, is not active; but the nature of its enticement is 
indicat The wild beasts are fully under its influence, and the 

of Circe, with all its frank and lovely character, is 
potent with sovereignty. In harmonious suavity of tone the 
up is strikingly beautiful. Altogether, we think Mr. Collier 
S inted nothing so fine in conception, so fresh and imaginative, 
as this masterpiece. It is certainly among the few works that 
make the present exhibition notable. Among other paintings of 
rare quality we must mention Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s “ St. 


Eulalia ” 503} and Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “A Fish Sale on a |. 


Cornish ” (1092), a wonderful sea-piece by Mr. Henry 


Moore, “The Newhaven Packet ” (533), and Mr. Colin Hunter's 
works, notice of which we reserve. ‘There is no doubt that this 

's Academy exhibition, with all that is ugly and repellent in 
it, repays the fullest investigation. 


WHERE WAS THE JOKE? 
(A next-morning Soliloquy by Lord Hartington.) 

“ Laughter ”—“ Cheers and 

ter ” 
“* Hear’ from Mr. Healy.” Yes! 

Good! but what the House was after, 

’Pon my life I couldn’t guess. 
In the plain unvarnished story 
*Twas my duty to unroll 
What was there that Whig and Tory 
Found so exquisitely droll Pp 
Let me read my statement. over, 
When, perchance, I may begin, 
Late-enlightened, to discover 
Where the laughter should come in. 
Let me see :—“ Our railway-making 
stop in Soudan. 
ughter.)” Yes; that set them i 
That was where the mirth — 
* Wolseley says, and I repeat it, 
That we cannot, he’s afraid, 
either to complete it 
Or to hold the part we've made.” 
(Here, again, explodes a chuckle ; 
Why, deuce take me if I know! 
But to work once more I buckle, 
Onward with my story go.) 

“ Scarce could we, ’tis our deduction, 
Lay this line by fighting hard ; 
And ‘twould after its construction 

Need an army for its guard. 
“ Hence we don’t intend to make it.” 
(Here, by Jove! they laughed anew; 
But I thought it best te take it 
Coolly, and my tale pursue.) 
“ Still we, since this operation 
Has involved a heavy cost, 
Feel a slight disinclination 
To regard the whole as lost, 
“ And suspend our judgment whether 
Private civilizers can’t 
Start a Co., and club together 
For the rolling-stock and plant.” 
Here they roared! But why, in thunder? 
That is what I can’t divine. 
What is there absurd, I wonder, 
In a Souakim-Berber line ? 
There are tribes who might attack it, 
Root its sleepers up amain, 
Dust the engine-driver's jacket, 
Spear the stoker, snag the train. 
of that ; the distance, 
ere more high-class Arabs range. 
All these symptoms of resistance , 
Into marks of welcome change ? 
There, by friendlies safe surrounded, 
Soon shall fade from every mind 
Memories of the dead and wounded, 
Thoughts of severed rails behind. 

There will men discuss the traffic 

sunny 
ile in stern an hic 
Travellers will denounce iss 
Taking train, as evening settles 
O’er the wild and ends their talk, 
Back to where the uprooted metals 
Cause them to alight and walk. 
What is here for grin and snigger 
At a Government that tries 
To reclaim the Nubian ni 
By—commercial enterprise ? 
We will not desist from hoping 
To behold—in time at least— 
Civilization’s coping 
With the darkness of the East; 
When, with Osman Digna “ placing” 
Shares among his savage eete, 
And the worthy Mahdi gracing 
The Directors’ weekly board, 
We shall see the lances lying 
Rusted in the desert ways, 
And the desert people vying 
In a race for “ Berber A's,” 
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REVIEWS. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY.* 


EOPLE who are rather weary of books of travel may hail Mr. 
Hissey’s volume with delight. Mr. Hissey is no ordinary 
traveller, and he is certainly an extraordinary discoverer. If it 
had been his lot to fall in with Dr. Livingstone in equatorial Africa 
it would never have been as a poor pedestrian, but nigh on the box 
of a mail phaeton, behind what the French call two high-steppers. 
The phaeton in Mr. Hissey’s book is even more —— than in 
Mr. Black's novel. We cannot dissociate Mr. Hissey and the 
phaeton, any more than contemplate with satisfaction a divided 
centaur. So long as he is on the road and directing his “ steeds” 
Mr. Hissey’s tone is irreproachable, his style moral and austere, if 
a little colloquial ; when he forsakes the phaeton he becomes de- 


pressing and rambling, with something of the air of a banished lord | 


or exiled monarch. He is not free from errors that are common 
to the majority of travellers. He assumes too easily that the land 
he explores is an undiscovered country, and he writes with a 
cheerful conviction that he is in some sense a pioneer. He is a 
trifle scornful of those who walk or use. railroads, and his measure 
of the intelligence of his readers is somewhat narrow. There 
is an old apologue entitled Eyes and No Eyes that teaches a 
valuable lesson. Mr. Hissey enacts the part of Eyes with so lofty 
a sense of superiority that he seems unwilling to credit No Eyes 
with the limited vision accorded him in the fable. If, however, 
the reader can deliver himself to Mr. Hissey’s guidance as a little 
child, if he can make of his memory a tabula rasa, forget he ever 
was an inhabitant of England or Wales, and the ignorance 
of babyhood, he will not weary of the phaeton or its driver. Let 
him not be distressed by dim suggestions that he has before now 
travelled the same road, slept in the inn, inspected the abbey, 
climbed the mountain, fished the lake, and heard the identical 

titudes which his guide pours forth. He must be content to 
imagine himself in Wonderland, and thus only can he enjoy a 
moving and adventurous voyage. 

Mr. Hissey started from South Kensington “in a well-built 
phaeton,” and travelled westward through Wales, returning by 
the Midlands after a three months’ drive. 
his career was an almost unbroken triumph, such as might have 
turned the head of a less experienced whip. He came asa boon and 


a blessing to many an old roadside inn, and when he departed the | 


valedictions of fatherly landlords and motherly landladies were 
sweet in his ears. He carried a horn of excellent quality, one 
blast of which sufficed to animate a deserted hostelry, till, with 
ic celerity, it brought the heated ostler, or trim chambermaid, 
or jolly, apologetic landlord, to render homage. What could be 
more delightful or romantic? The fame of that dread horn went 
before the travellers, the glory of the phaeton lingered after, and 
perchance still lingers. If the horn was no common horn, the 
haeton was no vulgar vehicle. Gates flew open, crooked ways 
me straight, and even chance acquaintanceships “ ripened 
into true friendship” by reason of the influential phaeton. “ We 
found a carriage acted as a certain passport of respectability 
wherever we went,” and many a scene of enchantment which “ the 
ral public” may never hope to see was revealed to Mr. Hissey. 
A sad fate befell the magic horn, for it was stolen at Builth, as if 
to illustrate Taffy’s proverbial w It was not long before 
a successor was found, a useful, if less brilliant instrument, 
that aroused more ostlers and mountain echoes than we can 
enumerate. 
“Qh! driving across country, and that country England, is a 
t thing indeed.” Delightful indeed, save for some few 
checks experienced in Wales, where Mr. Hissey made a terrible 


ther about the names of villages. Like other travellers, he tinds | 


elsh names very hard to pronounce, he betrays quite a cockney 
ignorance of the commonest prefixes, and indulges in some bold 
iological guesses. He discovered a lake which he calls Tal-y- 

, and cites his map for authority. ert, he remarks, 
“is the grave of Gelert, bedd being the restful Welsh for the 
tomb.” As Mr. Hissey, when describing bis drive up the Wye 
valley, does not disdain to speak of his “‘ Wyeward journeyings,” 
his derivation of Beddgelert may conceal a playful conceit despite 
ite gravity. At Beddgelert our traveller fell among artists, and 
being an artist himself, as well as a dweller in South Kensington, 
he breaks forth rapturously, “ What a delightful gift to be able to 
sketch is! Every child should be taught drawing, and afterwards 
painting, as certainly as he or she is instructed to write.” ‘This 
appalling notion is already being too nearly carried out in music— 
and a delightful gift to be able to play is—as long-suffering 
humanity can testify. bey charming is Mr. Hissey’s simple sur- 
ise at the ignorance of English among the Welsh peasantry ; 
we might as well have been in a foreign country or better, 
haps, for no one about in this far-off and secluded hamlet 
(Pennast) could speak any English (and this in the nineteenth 
century)!” Near the “ Conway Falls Inn” Mr. Hissey met with 
a sad rebuff from a girl, who stood knitting by a small wicket, to 
whom Mr. Hissey offered sixpence as toll. The girl, who had evidently 
not seen the phaeton, found the dowceur insufficient, and said so; 
whereupon, says Mr. Hissey, “ we were so annoyed at the cool 
reply that we told her to give us back the sixpence.” All intelli- 


By James John Hissey, London: 


* An Old-Fashioned Journey. 
Richard Bentley & Sou. 


From start to finish | 


admirers of the Welsh character will not share in Mr, 
issey’s surprise that “she stuck to the money.” After this 
contretemps we are quite Joe for Mr. Hissey’s ingenuous con- 
fession, “ The Conway Falls disappointed us, but they were the 
only falls in Wales that did so.” 

All that is fresh and picturesque in this entertaining book 
is due to Mr. Hissey’s free, oquial style, and the absence 
of the least pretence to literary craft. His “Journey” is dis- 
tinctly superior in this respect to the ordinary guide-books, 
as a few choice, reflective passages will suffice to show. The 
following estimate of Edward I. is not unjust, but it leaves us 
in considerable doubt as to whether Mr. Hissey considers that 
monarch alive or dead :—“ Edward I. was a great strategist, as 
well as a mighty warrior and a brave man. All his castles 
are built near to the sea, giving him the great advantage of 
being able to make use of his Royal navy as well as his land 


forces, having thus a double base of operations.” Mr. Hissey is 
not always just to his own powers; he concludes, for instance, an 
| eloquent and patriotic meditation on his native country with a 
| half-contemptuous phrase that mars his own fervour and disen- 
chants the reader :—“ Has not Old England bred some of the most 
famous and gallant men of this or 0a times? Heroes she has, 
too, of peace as well as war. The soil that gave birth to a 
Wellington gave birth also to a Watt and a Stephenson. Hers is 
a glorious scroll of fame. And how peacefully within her thrice- 
sacred soil sleep her brave and loyal sons! But enough of this 
romancing.” ore ing with Mr. Hissey we would submit 
that his title is misleading, and there is nothing old-fashioned 
in his book or his journey; a much more expressive and old- 
fashioned title, modest, formal, and genteel, would be “ The 


| Beauties of England and Wales, now first Displayed by a Gentle- 


man of South Kensington.” 


THREE BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


A® examination of the nature and history of revelation is a 
fitting crown to the labours of Ewald’s life, and he has 
added to the deep obligations under which he has laid all students 
of the Bible by this eloquent apology for its source. The reli- 
gious position which he occupied made it, of course, impossible 
for him to accept the inspiration of Scripture on ecclesiastical 
authority, while his conviction of the need and inevitableness of 
a revelation forced him to reject any merely natural origin for it ; 
he was driven, therefore, to proceed on a scientific basis, and to 
prove what he was already convinced of by the methods of his- 
torical and critical inquiry. To meet rationalistic objections with 
the processes of modern science, and to prove that revelation 
is a development or an evolution, is to vindicate the applica- 
tion of “natural law to the spiritual world,” and, when once 
the major premiss is conceded, the history of the evolution 
will no doubt proceed to the satisfaction of believers and ob- 
jectors; but his major premiss is of course an immense pos- 
tulate. The first necessity of a revelation is a source of it, and 
for proof of the existence of this he can only appeal to the 
consent of the enormous majority to the existence of invisible 
forces standing over against man and independent of him. The 
Bible everywhere presupposes these and sums them up under 
the comprehensive name of the Spirit of God. Man has proved 
his capacity for the investigation and employment of some of these 
forces, and this is a presumption for the belief that he may ascend 
from the knowledge of them to a more intimate communion with 
the infinite and divine forces which initiated and inspire his 
spiritual nature. It is only to be expected that God's Spirit should 
stoop to man’s when “ man’s raises itself to Him in the proper 
manner.” This is an argument convincing enough except to the 
very persons whom the author most desires to convince, and once 
| admitted, there is nothing to hinder the orderly flow of a most 
eloquent, learned, and interesting analysis of the essence, the 
modes, the history, and the effects of this communication be- 
tween the spirit of man and the Spirit of the universe. Setting 
aside what he terms the three “immediate” revelati namely, 
through the Divine Spirit implanted in every man, throug 

the visible creation as a witness of God's nature, and through 
human history—he defines the revelation which he proceeds to 
consider as that which is mediated “through clear human dis- 
course,” and this he claims as the constant guide of true religion. 
It is impossible for us to follow his long argument here, but 
it may worth while to point out one or two features of 
especial interest in a volume which deserves careful study. 
Nothing can be better than the author’s definition of the fear 
of God and its relation to religion. He claims it, in fact, as the 
foundation and equivalent of religion, and few open-minded 
persons will deny that, so far from being the dark cloud that 
overshadows human life, and tantum wt suadere malorum, he 
has shown that a true conception of the quality, or virtue, is the 
basis of hope and trust—a by no means superfluous service to faith 
in these days. The distinction between the revelation to indi- 
viduals, which is intermittent, as contrasted with the inspiration 


* Revelation; its Nature and Record, By Heinrich Ewald, Translated 
from the German by the Rev. Henry Goadly, B.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
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of prophets, which is continuous and self-conscious ; the stages 
of revelation from such a vision as Balaam’s to its culmination in 
Christ ; its results in the perfect community, and in the spiritualiza- 
tion of men ; the reasons why the Jews received and preserved 
a higher revelation than the “ nations”; and the impulses which 
saved it from di y, these passages and the whole of the last 
pert of the book on Revelation in the Bible, will be read with 
p interest, and to many minds will answer some radical 
questions. Readers of Ewald’s earlier works are not likely to 
miss this one, and they will probably not be deterred 
finishing it by the author’s sometimes diffuse and tangled rhetoric, 
nor by the too obvious fact that they are reading a translation. 

The first volume of Dr. Ribiger’s Theological Encyclopedia, 
following upon those of Hagenbach and Hoffmann, is another indi- 
cation of the purpose of German divines to assert the existence of 
theology as a living force, to rest it upon a scientific basis, and to 
build it up into a permanent and impregnable structure. The 
title of the book is to some extent a hint of its aim. It is “ En- 
cyclopeedia ” without the article, and the difference marked by the 
omission is not inconsiderable. It is all the difference between 
the formal and the material mode of treating the subject. Admit- 
ting that it is necessary for the student of theology at the out- 
set of his career to get a general notion of his subject, and for the 
professional theologian to know the contents and relations of the 
various theological systems, and the scientific points of view from 
which to regard them, it is contended that no mere conspectus of 

stems, not giving their detailed contents, could satisfy these 
F come Such a work might be an encyclopedia in the popular 
sense; but only encyclopedia in the clussizal sense can present 
the main divisions in their full extent, their relations to one 
another, and the inter-relations of the subdivisions of the great 
leading systems. The danger, of course, of such a scientific 
treatment of theology is from specialism. It is difficult to find 
the requisite enthusiasm in combination with the philosophic 
eye to see the relative importance of the several branches. It 
is a difficulty which can only be met by the breadth of view 
which comes of wide study Both of principles and details. Dr. 
Rabiger’s labours in other departments of divinity are some 
guarantee for his sense of proportion, and though is aware 
of the itude of a task involving a knowledge of all the 
divisions of theological learning, he is so convinced that his 
method is right that he risks the criticism of specialists. What 
is especially interesting to note in this and in other produc- 
tions of the author’s school is their standpoint. Deploring the 
decadence of theology as a science, largely through its own short- 
comings, they make a vigorous claim for a position for a theology 
between the ground occupied by the rationalists on the one side 
and the supernaturalists on the other; for a Protestant theology 
based on faith and Holy Scripture, combining the subjectivity of 
the one school with the objectivity of the other, and avoiding the 
one-sided exclusiveness of either system. They have to contend, 
in extreme forms, with the modern view of theology, and with the 
“increasing recklessness of Catholicism,” as if “ Protestantism no 
longer existed”; and their aim is patriotic as well as scientific. 
They desire to awaken the Protestant spirit, and with it the 
“German people’s love for their reformed church.” Students, of 
course, are aware of the breadth and depth of this current of 
thought; but those who are accustomed to associate all German 
theology with very different aims, and those who instinctively 
identify theological science with Catholic studies and ecclesi- 
astical tradition, will find in the literature of which this volume 
is a specimen a mine of interest, however little they may 
lieve in its method or accept its conclusions. The introductory 
volume of a work of this kind is necessarily stiff, perhaps some 
of it dry, reading ; but the periods into which the rane of 
Theological Encyclopedia, or, as Dr, Riabiger prefers to call it, 
Theoloyic, is divided are a relief to the strain of attention, 
and the brief analyses of the views of the various thinkers 

which he marks and illustrates some of the periods, though 
highly condensed, are so clear as to be a good preparation for 
the study of the fuller exposition of their systems, Kant and 
Schleiermacher are instances of these lucid summaries. The theo- 
logy of both these thinkers was controlled by ob yee mer con- 
ception of religion. Kant's recognition of moral duties as divine 
commands, and Schleiermacher’s sense of absolute dependence, 
have the same relation to theology, and are not, either of them, the 
groundwork of religion, but the issue of a philosophy. The second 
part of this volume might have been ex to precede and not 
to follow the first. But the reader will see why the history of The 
Nature of Theology is until the author has dealt with 
the history of the various modes in which it has been treated, and 
the points of view of successive periods from primitive to present 
times. It was also to detine the exact limits of his 
subject, as well as the idea and the object of his task. His literary 
style is better than Dr. Ewald’s; free from his bewildering sen- 
tences, and dealing more sparingly in abstractions; the transla- 
tion, too, is to be commended in spite of a few clumsy German 
forms which a slight periphrasis might have avoided. 

In his Ministration of Holy Baptism Mr. Pereira sets himself to 
prove, by a consensus of ecclesiastical authorities, that “ Baptism 
confers the gift of a new life through the grace of the Second 
Adam, and that the gift isin reality a Divine substitute for the 
fallen nature which we inherit from the first Adam.” The Fall of 
Man creates the necessity for his restoration, of which the agent is 
the manhood of Christ and the instrument the sacrament of 
Baptism. This is his thesis. In order to prove it,a kind of 


backbone of Scripture quotations runs through his volume, and te 
these are attached the bones and limbs, the flesh and muscles, of 
his argument, in the shape of extracts from more than three 
hundred divines from the third century to the present decade. 
They are writers of many Churches and of differing schools of 
thought within their several Churches; but they are all made to 
yield their contribution to the end the “ Compiler” (as he modestly 
and justly calls himself) has in view ; and they make up together 
@ body of authorities which it will be convenient to the special 
student of the subject to find grouped together. 


ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED PLANTS.* 


Ts is a remarkable book in several respects, and in none more 

so than that it appeals to so many classes of readers to take 
interest in what at frst appears to be a very special subject. 
Whence come our cultivated fruit-trees, vegetables, and other 
useful plants; when and where did man commence to take care of 
them, and to my their qualities? Such are the questions set 
by the author of the book, and the fact that it fr ame: some 450 
pages or more to answer them as far as possible alone proves that 
these questions are not simple ones. 

In 1855 Alphonse de Candolle published a work on the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants, and showed, among other im- 
portant matters, that some of our commonest and best know 
plants have been so long our companions that all records as to 
whence they came in the first instance have been lost. During the 
interval which has elapsed since then the industrious author has 
not lost sight of this subject, and now we have the results of his 
further experience in the form of this book, which is likely to be 
accounted a very high authority in future. 

To discover the condition and native home of a plant requires 
more insight and ae than is generally believed, and 
botanists are well aware of the dangerous “ notes” appended by 
travellers to natural and other objects of all kinds. This is of 
course more true wit to the ill-informed 
travellers of days gone by; and yet it is astonishing how many 
errors have been promulgated by means of the unexamined state- 
ments of mere travellers, We may be assured an author with suck 
a reputation as Alphonse de Candolle possesses did not write 
the following sentence without consideration :—‘“I believe that 
three out of four of Linnzus’s indications of the original home of 
cultivated plants are incomplete or incorrect. His statements have 
since been repeated, and, in spite of what modern writers have 
proved touching several species, they are still repeated in periodicals 
and popular works. It is time that mistakes which date in some 
cases from the Greeks and Romans should be corrected.” 

The methods employed by the author in this task are interesting 
for their ingenuity, and suggestive of wide learning and industrious 
research. As a botanist, he seeks for evidence of the wild condition 
of the plant in question, ience and judgment guiding his con- 
clusion as to value of statements where specimens of plant 
are not to hand. Thisis not by any means a simple matter, for 
many plants have been so long under cultivation, and are now 80 
eee oe that the occurrence of any so-called wild specimen 
must be carefully inquired into, All botanists know how plants 
which readily grow from seeds, &c., may escape from cultivation, 
and in the course of years become naturalized in a home far away 
from their truly native soil; of course the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between naturalized and native specimens increases with the 
— of time, and it is easily conceivable that cases may arise 
where it is not capable of solution. 

It may be allowed, however, that in cases where geographical 
botany teaches that a given group of plants is, on the whole, pecu- 
liar to a restricted area, the occurrence of a cultivated species of the 
group beyond that area is a suspicious circumstance in connexion 
with the finding of any so-called “ wild” specimen of this or an 
allied species in the neighbourhood. This may be well illustrated 
in the case of tobacco, for instance. Some writers have believed 
that tobacco-originated in the old world, chiefly, no doubt, because 
of the wide spread of the plant iu Euro Now, it happens that 
of fifty wild species of the genus to which tobacco belongs, only 
two are foreign to America—one in New Holland, and one near 
New Caledonia ; this fact renders it extremely probable that the 
“wild” specimens of tobacco found in certain parts of America 
are truly native, the contrary being the case with those seen in the 
old world. Of course all such evidence must be submitted to 
careful examination with regard to other facts—the chances of 
straying, or being carried by animals, &c.; the geographical and 
geological conditions of the country; and the value of the state- 
ments as to the alleged “ wildness ” of given specimens not seen 
by the writer himself. 

ing with cultivated plants only, however, the author shows 

us that, in addition to botanical evidence, several other means of 
discovering their homes exist, and thus afford checks which can be 
applied to the elucidation of the problem, and even to its solution. 
most important of these are derived from philology and 
archwology. we find that all the names for to in Asia 
are but modifications of the American names, we are justified in 
regarding the absence of tobacco from Asia before its introduc- 
tion thence from America as the reason for the coincidence ; since, 
if the weed were an old native, it is in the highest degree im- 
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probable that the Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Javanese, and Persian 
names would resemble one another to the extent they are said to 
do—much more be allied to the American names. 

If it can be shown, further, on historical evidence, that smoking 
and pipes were only introduced into Asia after the discovery of 
America, we have still more evidence that tobacco is of American 


uch, then, is the kind of evidence which may have to be duly 
considered and tested before we can say what country a culti- 
vated plant really belongs to. Of course it will be noticed that 
the dangerous appeal to history and authority makes the necessity 
of caution doubly great, but it is not therefore to be inferred that 
the conclusions dosived from the whole of the evidence are want- 
ing in trustworthiness. author is careful to point out, how- 
ever, that each method only leads to probabilities—it is in the 
agreement of several or many probabilities that the approach to 
certainty is ensured. It is of course beyond the province of a 
review to enter in detail into the interesting facts communicated 
in the body of the work as to the origin of the 247 ig of 
cultivated plants investigated. Some re of general signifi- 
cance may be adverted to, however. It is surprising that this 
number—or, at any rate, less than 300 species—makes all out of 
a total of about 130,000 known species of plants, which are culti- 
vated for the use of man; of course plants cultivated for their 
beauty, &c., are excepted. Of these new world has yielded 
about one-fifth, Patagonia, and the Cape, are said to have 
furnished none; and Australia and New nd two less im- 
portant ones only. The original distribution of the remainder 
seems to have been very unequal. Broadly speaking, the tem- 
perate parts of Europe have given us our cabbages, turnips, 
and carrots, and the hop, oats, raspberries, &c. Warmer 
of Europe and Western Asia were the home of cherries, 
plums, and apples, and the Mediterranean district yielded the 
vine, poppy, and almond. The olive came from Syria. India 
has given us the citron and lemon, the mango, the cucumber, a 
kidney bean, rice, cotton, and black pepper ; China furnished the 
apricot and peach, the sugar-cane a sweet oranges originated 
in the south of the same region ; tea is not exclusively a Chinese 
plant, Assam and Manchuria sharing the honour of producing that 
valuable shrub. Coffee came from Africa. Wheat seems to have 
arisen in the region of the Euphrates, and barley in Western Asia. 
North America is held responsible for the Jerusalem artichoke, 
which, as the author remarks, has been absurdly named in English 
since it is no artichoke and has nothing to do with ae 
Chili and Peru gave us the potato, and the latter country and 
Bolivia produ uinine. The tomato also came from Peru. The 
region of Central America was the home of the pineapple. The 
Amazon district yielded cacao (cocoa and chocolate). Arrowroot 
came from tropical America, and tobacco from Ecuador. 

These are but a few of the products we owe to the various 
countries of the world, and two or three points connected with 
them and their cultivation are well worthy of attention. In the 
first , the length of time during which some of the species 
have been in cultivation must be, historically speaking, enormous ; 
thus, rice was one of five plants which had to be sown in a cere- 
mony instituted in China 2,800 years B.c., and must, therefore, 
have ranked as a cultivated plant long previously, and wheat may 
be ed as elder than history. Moreover, different plants 
have very different experiences as regards the care taken of 
them by various peoples during different epochs ; and some curious 
facts come to light when this matter is investigated. The plants 
which have been longest cultivated are pre-eminently plants which 
supply food for man. Maize (which had been cultivated in Ame- 
rica by the natives for many centuries before the continent was 
“ discovered ”), wheat, and other cereals, for instance, seem to have 
been taken care ef for thousands of years. It is only later that 
plants which yield tasty fruits, textile products, dyes, &c., were 
cultivated ; and, still later, that man found it necessary to grow 
plants for fodder. 

It is suggestive that we have so many varieties of the older 
cultivated plants, De Candolle suggests that in some cases the 
species has only been saved from extinction by cultivation, and 
we cannot but agree that the probability of this is very great in 
some cases—that of the maize, for instance. Facts abound to 

ve that permanent varieties—considered as species even—have 
produced under this cultivation. Of course al] this affects 
the question of the so-called “ original home” of the species, as it 
does the larger question of the origin of species generally, and we 
such @ work as the present as a fitting monument of the 

ue of such researches, and the best of all justifications for the 
continuance of the intelligent and critical study of geographical 
distribution and so-called systematic botany. We must now bring 
to a close our notice of one of the most interesting books it has 
been our lot to read; its importance is already evident from what 


There is a ti of doguation in one or two paragraphs, and 
no good is likely to t from such an expression of po as 


but they cannot discover popular errors or absurdities. 
It is ‘or botanists to discover and point them out.” However, 
though we may regard the above as somewhat ungrateful in one 
who certainly owes something to fellow-workers in another branch 
that the author is guilty of 
many specimens. A vein of satire peeps forth, perhaps, in 
the remark, concerning the methods of inquiry, that “ botanical 


facts are required, not with respect to the physiology of plants— 
a favourite study of the present day—but with roo to the dis- 
tinction of species and their phical distribution.” Yes, we 
fear the author is slightly wanting in sympathy, let us say, after 
all. The following piece of advice shows that all his satire is not 
ill-tempered, however:—“ As some smokers seek the strongest 
tobaccos and the most disagreeable to non-smokers, I would 
recommend to their notice Nicotiana angustifolia of Chili, which 
the natives call tabaco del diablo.” 

We are not quite clear why the spelling “cocoa-nut” is em- 
ployed ; mucifera is of course a misprint for nucifera. 

ving this interesting and valuable book to find its way into 

the library of every botanist, it only remains to add that it abounds 
with references on every page. 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS AND THE LAND LAWS.* 


AV reading Professor Blackie’s last effort to impress 
mankind one is more than usually inclined to say with the 
preacher, “ All is vanity.” One of the chief objects of the book 
seems to be to show to the world what a vast quantity of miscel- 
laneous and unconnected learning has been accumulated by its 
author during a long and varied career; another, to recall the 
attention of a too-forgetful public to the fact that the Professor is 
a poet, or, as he would call himself, a “ rhymer by temperament.” 
He has found “ relief in his sorrow in lyrical utterance,” and has 
given “ voice to his feelings ” in certain Braemar Ballads, He has 
also composed, “ on the spot,” the ballad of “ Bonnie Strathnaver.” 
But these things took place twenty-eight years ago or there- 
abouts. A new generation has since then sprung up, which, we 
are afraid, has not a very large acquaintance with Professor 
Blackie’s poetical works. He is | right once 
again to call the world’s attention to these -buried gems; and 
we are at the present moment doing our best to assist him, But 
we cannot help finding fault with the method he has pursued. An 
advertisement should be above all things attractive. It should 
first of all strike the eye of the spectator at a distance; it should 
then excite his curiosity ; and it should finally, by its ingenuity, 
beauty, cleverness or fun, give a foretaste of the wares which it is 
intended to recommend. t the book before us does not, alas! 
possess these qualities. The binding, it is true, would call atten- 
tion to itself at the opposite side of the reading-room of the British 
Museum, such is the blue of it. But then “this very fact would 
prevent its being in harmony with the exterior of those mysterious 
works which are supposed to form a gentleman's library. It would 
certainly have to Mey se in morocco in order to take this honoured 
place; but that is, we are afraid, unlikely. But if the quality 
of external prominence is overdone, we cannot say that anything 
else about it is sufficiently developed to serve its purpose as an 
advertisement. We do not think it will excite any curiosity, 
unless it be a vague sense of wonder as to what Aristotle knew 
about the Crofter question. Nor do ingenuity, beauty, cleverness 
or fun occupy any part of the printed matter in its pages. 
From this point of view, therefore, it is a fuilure, a commercial 
blunder. list of works “ by the same author ” should not be in- 
serted in that author's third-rate books, otherwise the public will 
judge the good by the bad. Whereas by inserting the list only in 
the first-rate, an unwary individual here and there may be induced 
to believe that he has discovered a mine of gold instead of an 
isolated nugget. Perhaps if Professor Blackie had written his 
works on the Highlands first and his ballads afterwards, the excel- 
lence of the ballads might have induced a few bold men to purchase 
the former. 

We can recommend to readers a few pages which contain 
extracts from several authors. These quotations are supposed 
to bear on the Crofter question. Some of them certainly do so 
in a distant, vague way. But in so far as they apply they are 
equally applicable to both sides of the question. hen, for in- 
stance, we hear that Mr. Gladstone has promised that “ justice is 
to be our guide,” we are not much assisted when the whole point 
at issue is in which direction is justice leading us, A traveller 
who has lost his guide will not be much assisted by repeating to 
himself at intervals the guide's name, If he could find whither 
his footsteps had turned he might be able to find the right 
road. The little collection of extracts is, however, very interest- 
ing, and quite worthy of a young lady's birthday-book. The 
first quotation would be most suitable to the day big with fate 
which heard the first gentle utterances from the Professor's infant 
mouth, It is by Matthew Paris, and runs :—“ The case of his- 
torical writers is hard; for, if they tell the truth, they provoke 
man; if they write what is false they offend God.” We are afraid 
that there may be some difference between the author and our- 
selves as to which of the two evils is in store for him. Since, 
however, Sir Walter Scott is cited as an authority, it may 
be worth while to give another short extract illustrative of what 
the great novelist thought, not of the principles of abstract 
justice which in this or that man’s opinion should govern 
these questions, but of the real facts as to the state of the 
Highlands in the so-called golden age before the Forty-five. 
Amidst much other valuable matter in reference to this subject, 
Baillie Jarvie breaks forth to Frank Osbaldistone, “‘ Now, sir, it’s 
a sad and awfu’ truth, that there is neither wark, nor the very 


* The Scottish Highlanders and the Land Laws, By John Stuart 
Blackie, F.R.S.E. 
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fashion or appearance of wark, for the tae half of thae puir 
creatures ; that is to say, that the agriculture, the pasturage, the 
fisheries, and every species of honest industry about the country, 
cannot employ the one moiety of the population, let them work as 
lazily as they like, and they do work asif a plough or a spade 
burnt their fingers.” Professor Blackie should carefully digest the 
whole of the passage from which the above is an extract ; he will 
find the process profitable. It fits in admirably with the accurate 
knowledge we have of the Highlands at that time from other 
sources. That such a state of things is not now common is due 
almost entirely to emigration. If the theories of the crofter 
agitatore were = into practice, it would throw back the popu- 
lation of many Scotch counties about 150 years, reducing them 
into that most terrible of all conditions, an idle and degraded race 
in the midst of civilization and industry, They would not be 
able as of old to maintain a certain rugged vigour by the constant 
tice of war, and they would have a tendency to sink into that 

oe state in which men will rather starve than work. 
ut, in truth, it is difficult to take Professor Blackie seriously, 
although we must admit that he has done some harm amongst 
those who have been simple enough to be deceived by his ex- 
tremely clumsy manipulation of facts and fi In fact, 
if we were to take him seriously, we should be forced to judge him 
as we judge the compilers of the Financial Reform Almanack, 
Doubts have been cast upon the profundity of the Professor's 
knowledge of Greek. Vague rumours have reached our ears that 
on some occasions he has failed to make himself understood by the 
Gaelic-speaking inhabitants of the Highlands and Islands. but if 
uncertainty attends the amount of his attainments in these direc- 
tions, none exists as to his know] , or rather his ignorance, of 
the history and condition of the Highland crofters and cottars. 
He is totally incapable of forming a calm judgment on the intri- 
cate questions which are involv He sees only the purely senti- 
mental side of a problem which requires, above all things, the full 
realization of its material aspects for its proper solution. Because 
he can sing a Gaelic song, indite a “rhyme,” and, for aught we 
know, dance a reel, therefore he is to sit down and preach to the 
rest of the world on population, evictions, crops, fisheries, 
grazings, sheep-farms, deer-forests, and emigration. A few in- 
stances of what, if it is not sheer ignorance, looks like strange 
misrepresentation, and is in both cases culpable, it may be worth 
while to quote from this book. Throughout the chapter on 
deer-forests, for instance, it is assumed, as a matter of course, 
that crofters or other inhabitants have been evicted from the lands 
occupied by deer. The author professes to have read the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners, and indeed makes some quotations 
from the section of it which deals with this branch of the subject. 
But he does not deign to observe that the Report gives a flat 
contradiction to this view, carefully noting that only one case of 
evictions from deer-forests could be found, and this thirty years 
He denies that the Highlanders are idle. Yet when con- 
venient for his argument he refers to their “torpor.” In giving a 
long account of some of the Sutherland clearances, mixed with 
heartrending tales, many of which bear internal marks of the 
grossest, though probably unconscious, exaggeration on the part of 
the original narrators, he deliberately by the results of the 
judicial inquiry which took place at the time, and which places 
the whole matter in an entirely different light. Large farms may 
or may not be an evil. Professor Blackie thinks they are, and 
laments the absence of moderate-sized farms in the Highlands. 


But he entirely ignores the fact, which surely he ought to have | 


known, that it is in the Lowlands and not the Highlands that this 
evil exists prominently. if evil it is. Unfortunately for his view, 
there is at present no agitation amongst the farm labourers, 
although we cannot tell what crop may spring up at any moment 
from the seed sown by agitators. We have said enough to show 
how little importance is to be attached to the writings of the 


of honour which awaited their arrival at the seat of govern- 
ment were not to turn his head or to give him an over- 
weening sense of his parents’ importance. “ Whenever I tell 
you of all the honour and hospitality shown to your father and 
me, you must always first think that it is really our darling 
Queen to whom all her distant ~ vie with each other in 
showing their love and loyalty.” y Broome’s funny little 
stories about her crumpled caps and bonnets, Mrs. Cow and “ the 
dear horses,” and her constant references to her husband as “ the 
pater ” and to herself as “poor old mater,” may very properly have 
amused her son, To strangers they are uninteresting and perhaps 
a littie inane. It is wearisome to read through a whole volume 
of slipshod English about “ lots” of everything and horses “ getting 
on famously.” It is but just to say, however, that when the author 
gets away in the hot summer-time from the blistered mainland to 
the little island of Rottnest, the fresh sea-breezes seem to in- 
vigorate her mind and her style. Her account of the wonderful 
Kylie throwers and of the very slightly imprisoned prisoners who 
have their happy home there is written with a simplicity and 
absence of affectation which make it deeply interesting, and her 
description of her pets and of the Sunday opening of the aviary is 
both clever and amusing. 

In quoting the following curious account of the mode in which 
the aborigines in Western Australia seek consolation for the loss 
of friends, we should advertise our readers that the particle “ um ” 
always emphasizes and rounds off the last word in their very 
“ pigeon ” English sentences :— 


One man, a chief perhaps, at all events a “prominent citizen,” dies 
from natural causes ; the tribe at once draw lots who shall go and kill 
another man in another tribe, as nearly as possible the equal of the dead 
chief in size, and age, and tribal importance ; and he, upon whom the lot 
fell, would be disgraced for ever, cast out from among his own people and 
probably killed, if he made the faintest objection to the task. One gentle, 
inoffensive-looking young man was pointed out to me as a murderer. His 
mother had died lately, and the remedy proj and insisted on by his 
relatives as a cure for the unusual degree of grief her death ca the 
youth, was to go and murder a woman of the same age of another tribe, 
and he did so, and was quite surprised that his own sorrow for his mother 
was not lessened. “ Me just same cry-um.” 


Mr. Lucy in his “ recess” visited New York, ey FE Utah, 
Tokio, Penang, Singapore, Colombo, Bombay, Benares, Lucknow, 
and various other places. His impressions of these towns and of 
their inhabitants are recorded with a certain degree of vivaci 
and good-humour, The author seldom sneers even at Engli 
Conservatives, and calls no people hard names save extortionate 
New York “hack” men and the Paving Commissioners of that 
city and of Chicago. He does not like the sick] — brown 
stone houses of the Fifth Avenue or their shabby brick backs ; 
but he is less severe on their ostentatious ugliness than he might 
be. He is enthusiastic in praise of the delightful climate of 
Colorado Springs, where there is only living to be got for one 
undertaker, and where one of the oldest inhabitants assured him 
that when the townsfolk made their cemetery they had to shoot a 
man “ to start it.” 

By far the best chapter in the book is that which treats 
of the Government and people of Japan, and of the recent revo- 
lution which suppressed the power of the Tycoon and concentrated 
all authority in the hands of the lawful sovereign the Mikado, 
whose dynasty is said to have occupied the throne since the year 
660 B.c. The story of the voyage of the present Japanese Prime 
Minister and of his friend Mr. Ito to England some twenty years 
ago, with a view of studying navigation and the other secrets of 
our national greatness, is both humorous and pathetic. “ England 
took distressingly small notice of them.” A London baker took 
their last three dollars from the self-exiled patriots for a quartern 
loaf; and in order to get as near home as Shanghai these loyal 
subjects of a beloved Prince had to ship as common seamen before 


Professor on this subject when he addresses himself to aneducated | the mast. For a time their devoted services to their country were 
public. But it is quite a different matter when he holds out hopes | rewarded with contumely and even with cruelty, but their 
of material gain to poor and ignorant men, who have no means of | intelligent “ie | of English institutions and inventions has borne 


seeing that these hopes are for the most part illusory. His 
smattering of Gaelic will in the end produce much unhappiness to 
others, however much satisfaction it may have given to himself. 


TWO BOOKS FROM ABROAD. 


HESE lettera, which are censées to have been written by the 
wife of a Western Australian Governor to her son in Eng- 
land, are rather mawkish and gushing effusions to be addressed to 
a public-school boy of thirteen years of age. It might be sup- 
, too, that “ Guy ” would have known without Gg peer 
though the public whom the lady invites to overlook her confi- 
dential correspondence with her son might be as naturally ignorant 
of the fact, that Rosidore was his “ father’s French valet,” and 
Catherine his “ mother’s little maid.” After much maundering 
talk about a dog who is funnily called “ Monsieur Puppy,” and 
about “ father’s naughtiness, for which he ought to be well 
scolded,” in buying his wife a beautiful bracelet, Lady Broome, 
with a wre ge By ng all praise, impresses didactically upon her 
son’s mind that the triumphal arches and flags and guards 


* Letters to Guy. By Lady Barker (Lady Broome), Author of 
“ Station Life in New Zealand” &c. London: Macmillan & Co, 1885. 

East by West: a Journey in the Recess. By Henry W. Lucy. 2 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1885. 


fruit at last, ‘They are the chief creators of the national pro- 


sperity, the founders of a wise constitutional Government. 


have introduced railways, telegraphs, a postal service, and a 
thorough system of education. They have given to their country 
a navy of first-class ships, they have given a cordial welcome 
to foreign settlers, and they have opened half a dozen ports 
for foreign trade. Not many greater deeds, and certainly not 
many more useful deeds, have been done by any statesmen or 
patriots of any country than have been achieved by these “ hap- 
less sailor apprentices,” as Mr. Lucy, in his most interesting 
memoir of them, calls the founders of Japanese civilization and 
constitutionalism. Mr, Lucy has for the Chinese as hearty an 
appreciation, if not as warm a sympathy, as he entertains for the 
people of Jupan, Of their practicality and their adaptability he 
speaks encomiustically. ‘ They are,” he says, “a nation without 
the distinction, fatal elsewhere, of round pegs and square holes, 
square pegs and round holes. The hole may be square or round, 
but the Chinaman will tit it if there is any money to be got out of 
it.” But of the author's travels in China, India, and Ceylon we have 
left ourselves no space to speak, even if there were anythi 

in them specially worthy of notice. We will only cursorily allude 
to his visit to Arabi, to whom he took a letter of introduction 
from “a trusted personal friend.” The exile summed up his 
opinion of the present state of the “Egyptian question” by de- 
elaring that his country is now a land of slaves; that Ismail is.a 
clever man, but a rogue; that Tewfik is not clever enough to be 
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Sa 008 8 ts is, in fact, such a fool that he does not know 
t 


Mr. Lucy’s chapters on India we will only cite his 
warm, but by no means exaggerated, ey of the famous Taj, 
built by Jehan to the memory of his beloved wife. After 
sexing that the glorious mausoleum realizes toa great extent St. 
John’s vision of the New Jerusalem, he adas:— 

It is simply perfect ; something to be seen not once, but a hundred times, 
in all the varied aspects of weather and hour. It is a chameleon among 
architectural works. In the early morning, while dawn is breaking, it 
seems coloured a light blue. Rose-tinted beneath the rising sun, dazzling 
white at noontide, violet colour before an impending storm, crimson at 
sunset, pearly white under the moonlight, always a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever. 

Mr. Lucy ought not to write of “a phenomena.” Perhaps it is 
his printer and not himself who is responsible for the strange asser- 
tion that he once saw an elephant passing along “ vent @ terre.” 

It would be unkind to those of our readers who may some day 
visit the Straits Settlements to leave unquoted Mr. Lucy’s descrip- 
tion of the durian, a famous fruit of Penang. Our traveller arrived 
in the Settlements when the durian season was over. “ What is it 
like?” he asked a Scotch friend. “ Like a haggis with too much 
onion in it,” was the reply. “I heard,” says our author, continu- 
ay account of this pungent delicacy, “of some English 
officers, desirous of tasting this curious fruit, who hired an empty 
house, closed the doors and windows, opened the fruit, and wii 
one accord fled, leaving it untasted. The Malay holds it as a 
great delicacy, and to the Chinaman it is a luxury, comparable 
only to an egg which has been in the family five years.” 


WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS.* 


pe a tempting title as this is sure to attract many readers at 
the present time. West African islands offer so much that is 
interesting and little known, from a natural-history point of view, 
that for this reason alone a book professing to describe them 
would enjoy an active circulation and be read in the hope of its 

ing new and elucidating facts to aid in the confirmation or 

i it of the present theories concerning the origin and develo 
ment of their fauna and flora. Thus in the case of Fernando Po 
there are indigenous races of great interest whose physical cha- 
racteristics, manners, customs, religious beliefs, and languages are 
all too little known. Perhaps there may be some new facts to be 
gleaned about the Guanches of the Canary Islands, or the author 
may be prepared to hold an opinion as to whether the Cape Verde 
Islands were or were not inhabited by a negro race before the 
arrival of the Portuguese. From a lower point of view, West 
African islands are interesting at the present moment politically. 
Whilst most of the Great Powers of Europe are frantically 
scrambling for territorial possessions in West Africa and clutch- 
ing eagerly at strips of coast and swampy islets which until 
the other day had been regarded apathetically since their dis- 
covery centuries ago, it would be useful to learn the capabilities 
for colonization that some of the leading West African islands 
offer. In all these subjects the intending reader of the book 
under review will be disappointed as we have been. The author 
knows little and cares less about natural history. Though he 
affects to describe St. Helena, and treats of the = | of the 
island since its discovery by the Portuguese, not a word is said 
about the remarkable indigenous flora, with its giant arborescent 
Composite, nor of the strange insect life adapted to this peculiar 
vegetation. Major Ellis appears to have visited St. Helena several 
times, and yet he never seems to have noticed that, in spite of the 
remorseless devastation of the native forests which took place 
during the two previous centuries, the indigenous flora still lingers 
on certain of the steeper heights in the island. Moreover, although 
he has freely borrowed from the St. Helenan guide-books when 
writing his six of local history, he has quite neglected the 
little résumé of the natural history of the island which they afford, 
to say nothing of the many standard works on the subject pub- 
lished. in London. Had the author merely given us his own 
impressions of the places he affects to describe, written au vif, and 
without 1 reference to other people’s writings, omissions like these 
‘would be excusable; but, as his book consists of little more than 
extracts from previous works or local authorities, interspersed with 
terribly facetious anecdotes, we are disposed to deal hardly with 
him. Nowadays the public require better stuff thun this, and if 
& man must write a about Africa, is ra 

ualifications for procuring new information, he sho 
at least furnish us with a careful and comprehensive résumé of the 
researches of his predecessors. 

The account which Major Ellis gives of Ascension is a trifle 
more original than his description of other West African islands ; 
but here again the little he really has to say that is new is padded 
out with more funny tales of a sadly passé style of wit. The 
author does not mention the interesting and. lovely islands of 
Annobom, Sio Thomé, and Principe, which, to the best of our 
belief, have never yet been described at any length in English. 
He in his account direct from Ascension to Fernando Po, 
Of this interesting island he tells us literally nothing that is new 
or that may not be met with in the scanty pages of previous 
writers. has a few vague remarks about the inhabitants, 


‘© West African Islands, By Major A. B. Ellis. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 188s. y 


but is evidently at sea as to their position among African races, 
The fact is that the people of Fernando Po (at present without 
any proper generic name, for “ Boobies” was an absurd old 
pn poe corruption of the Fernandian word “ Bube,” stranger, 
and Major Ellis’s “ Aduyah” is only the name of one tribe) are 
one of the most curious of African peoples. They came to 
Fernando Po from the adjacent continent—probably from the 
Cameroons—driven to the sea by an inroad of stronger races push- 
ing on behind. But these invaders were of the same racial grou 
as the Fernandians, and spoke a language of kindred origin, wi 
which at the present day the tongue of the “ Boobies” is more 
closely allied than with any other. The Fernandian speech is 
divided into many dialects, some quite unstudied and offering, 
from what we may conjecture, more archaic features than the one 
or two wealready know; but all are apparently closely allied, and 
all belong distinctively to the Bantu group of yes—the same 
huge homogeneous family which includes Zulu, Ki-Swahili, Lu- 
Ganda (Victoria Nyanza), the languages of the entire course of 
the Congo, the Gaboon, the Cameroons, the Lake district—in 
short, of most parts of Africa, from the Bight of Biafra to 
Mombasa, and from the Albert Nyanza to Cape Colony. 

A description of the Fernandian group may be found in Bleek’s 
Comparative Grammar of South African Languages, whither—for 
it is author might have been for informa- 
tion. r his insufficient description of Fernando Po, Major 
Ellis proceeds to the “Isles de Los,” two or three insignificant 
islets to the north of Sierra Leone. As usual, his meagre ac- 
count of this tiny archipelago is padded out with (a) an attack on 
missionaries, and (5) a borrowed description of a naval engagement 
which took place off the “Isles de Los” at the beginning of the 
century. Both are out of date; the naval engagement obviously 
so, and the attack on missionaries misplaced, because it describes a 
state of things which may have been true to life a quarter of a 
century ago, or even further back when Dickens’s “ Mrs. Jellyby” 
and “ Borriaboola-Ghi” were sketches drawn with singular skill 
from a temporary folly, which at the present day, in 1885, no 
longer exists in the same degree. That there are even yet foolish 
and fanatical missionaries we would not deny; that the form of 
Christianity introduced may be quite adapted for the negro’s com- 
prehension is still an undecided question ; we even understand that 
many may soberly maintain that the negro is in no way benefited 
by becoming a Christian; but that an author should write in the 
year 1884 under the impression that all Protestant missionaries are 
ignorant, hypocritical, ill-bred, and low-born, is regrettable as it 
shows an utter want of acquaintance with actual facts. Does 
Major Ellis know that there are Se on the West 
Coast of Africa who are sincere gentlemen, and whose general 
education is at any rate equal to his own?—possibly superior, 
as they are able to give to the world grammatical and geogra- 
phical essays of a very much higher style than the author of West 
African Islands seems to have acquired. Without the earnest 
labour of missionaries how much should we know of African 
languages all over Africa? From the Isles de Los the author 
takes us to the Cape Verde Islands; thence to Goree, the Canary 
Islands, and Madeira. Though these latter journeys take up 
half the volume under review, we have failed to extract from 
them a single incident or fact worthy of discussion. Where the 
author does not cull history from other sources, he tells facetious 
tales just slenderly connected with the subject in hand, though 
we confess they have such little local colour that they are quite 
cosmopolitan, if neither very new nor very savoury. On the whole, 
we think we have detained our readers quite sufficiently long on 
the subject of the merits and demerits of this unworthy book, 
and we can only join with them in regretting that the author of 
The Land of Fetish should have acceded too hastily to his own 
or his publishers’ desires, and have presented the public with such 
an inferior book as West African Islands. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM-EATER.* 


th Parchment Library, like M. Lemerre’s somewhat similar 
Petite Bibliotheque, is gradually attracting within itself so 
much literary wealth of different kinds that De Quincey, sooner or 
later, could not fail to be laid under contribution. He has now 
made his appearance under the editorship of Mr. Richard Garnett, 
whose name is of sweet sayour in the memory of all frequenters of 
the British Museum Library during the last decade. The book, 
moreover, ap with numerous additional attractions for the 
lover of U'inédit, Besides the text of at least the earlier Opium- 
Eater (of which more presently), it gives English readers the first 
detailed account of Musset’s interesting early version of the book 
into French, and it contains the relics, hitherto unpublished, of 
Richard Woodhouse’s conversations with De Quincey. Add to 
this a sufficient apparatus of notes and introductory matter from 
Mr. Garnett’s own pen, and the book needs no recommendation to 
any lover of English literature. It certainly needs little discussion 
of De Quincey’s own merits; but the amount of new matter 
present and of old matter absent perhaps demand some more deti- 
nite criticism than would be due to a mere reprint. 

Weare so seldom likely to find ourselves at odds with Mr. Garnett 
on any point of literary criticism that we have the less hesitation 


* Confessions of an Opium-Eater. By Thomas De Quincey. Edited 
Richard Garett. Farcimet Library.” London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
1885. : 
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in plucking a crow with him as to his rejection or partial rejection 
of De Quincey’s own final form of this singular work. As every 
one knows who knows anything about De Quincey, the Opium- 
Eater first appeared in article form in that miraculous London 
Magazine which was altogether too good to last, though it was 
enough to send the not ungenerous soul of John Wilson 

into what can only be called a professional jaundice of ungenerous 
criticism. No periodical ever had such a staff as this short-lived 
yenture of three successive publishers, and no staff ever did itself 
such justice. But Nemesis objected, and so the first editor was 
shot in a duel and the paper ceased after a few years, and almost 
its entire contents have taken rank erage | in English litera- 
ture. De Quincey reprinted the Confessions almost immediately, 
adding an appendix thereto. Many years afterwards he reprinted 
them again, making far more extensive additions. Mr. Garnett 
has not reprinted the mere articles as they originally appeared ; 
he has not reprinted the final recension; but he has reprinted the 
work as it first appeared in book form, He recognizes the fact 
that this demands explanation, and he gives it; but we cannot say 
that we think the explanation wholly satisfactory. No doubt a 
critical edition of the Confessions, with the successive additions or 
alterations distinguished, would be most interesting. No doubt 
such an edition would overflow a single volume of the Parchment 
Library. But except for this latter objection (which more than 
one member of the series already issued shows not to be fatal), we 
can see no valid reason for discarding De Quincey’s own decision, 
especially as parts of the later recension are added in the 
form of notes. Mr. Garnett’s plea is the excessive digressiveness 
of the later portions. But what was De Quincey if not digressive ? 
Mr. Garnett says that “it is a condition of classic perfection that 
no portion of the work should be uous.” No doubt; but 
who is to be the judge of superfluity? For our part, from one 
int of view we can see superfluity in the shorter version, and 

m another we can see room for additions in the longer. Depend 
upon it the best way is always to take a work as the author 
left it. 

To criticize the Opium-Eater in itself here would be absurd. 
The critic's task is better limited to the additions in this issue. 
Mr. Garnett has given an interesting history of the curious transla- 
tion which Alfred de Musset executed, and which was so long 
supposed to be lost. He has printed in full, with ss un- 
necessary revilings, the interpolation as to the sg a te of 
Ann which Musset (it was not unpardonable in a French youth 
of eighteen) thought fit to make. Many of Musset’s countrymen, 
much older and with much less excuse than the fragmentary con- 
dition of the Confessions, so trying to the esprit d'ordre of a 
Frenchman, have done much worse thi As the latest translator 
of Don Quixote happily observes, “ French translators for the most 

seem to consider themselves ¢ with the duty of intro- 

ucing their author to polite society [French polite society, Mr. 
Ormsby should have said], and to feel themselves in a manner 
responsible for his behaviour.” Musset’s interpolation, as Mr. 
Garnett admits, is well written—“ wonderfully well written” is 
rbhaps too strong. But it is entirely out of keeping. The author 
fights a duel with swords, wounds a marquis, and carries Ann off 
—exactly the kind of purple rag that a French boy of genius, 
with his head full of romans de cape et d’épée (“ Romans from head 
to foot,” as a recent candidate in a public examination translated 
it) would be likely to patch on. Some specific blunders in Eng- 
lish-French rendering are less pardonable. “ What an A ypse 
of the world within me,” rendered by “C’était l’Apocalypse que 
j’avais au dedans de moi” is certainly unfortunate, though it is 
excused by the remembrance that French men of letters are rarely 
very strong in Greek, and that probably Musset even many years 
after had not = idea 0: of 
“ apocal ” Norcan “ r nce said to be 
Frenched with great moitié d'une piéce de 
monnaie.” In fact, however, the real point of interest is not 
Musset’s execution of the task, but his selection of it, just as 
Baudelaire’s similar selection a quarter of a century later (duly 
noticed here) is also memorable. It showed on the = of both, 
and especially on Musset’s part as first-comer and as belonging to 
an earlier generation, that freedom from provincialism, that 
capacity of noting the noteworthy, in however strange and un- 
familiar a garb, which is rarer in Frenchmen of talent than in men 
of talent of any other nation upon earth. Granting the full effect 
of the renomania which  aeemy in 1830, it must still be sur- 
ising that Musset should have fixed on this work, and have done 

t on the whole so well. 

The merely English reader will doubtless turn to the Woodhouse 
conversations with even greater interest. Richard Woodhouse 
seems to have been one of those unnoticed and unnoticeable 
sons not unfrequent in the history of literature, but not so fre- 
quent as posterity would like them to be, who know many noticed 
and noticeable persons, and take notes of them as carefully as 
Captain Grose. Most of his notes have perished; but these sur- 
vive. They are certainly interesting, and they confirm in a 
curious fashion the remarkable De Quincey conversations (vouched 
for already as exact by Professor Ferrier) which appear in the 
Noctes Ambrosiane, and of which Mr. Garnett does not, as far as 
we have seen, say anything. We wish, as h admirers of De 
Quincey, that we could add that the impression they give is 
wholly favourable. It is scarcely that. Although Mr. Garett 
confesses to not inconsiderable expurgation, they throw a certain 
side-light on the wrath with which many of Quincey’s pub- 
lished writings were regarded in his lifetime by persons con- 


cerned, and they justify the belief that, except in the remote, 
uliar, and rather laboured fashion manifested in the Essay on 
urder and kindred pieces, he was a little deficient in humour, 
He never seems to have quite got on with Lamb, who chaffed 
his raptures (“If you are going to talk in this strain, we 
ought to have said grace”), and whose flow of easy pillar-to- 
post raillery rather daunted De Quincey’s own propensity to 
sermonize gi 'y. He seems to have been y 
by Lamb's bantering him about the Confessions. The conver- 
sations, too, contain some instances of those critical megrims 
which mar De Quincey’s critical work. He pronounced Evelyn's 
Memoirs weak, book” (the good squire of 
Wotton was probably consoled in Paradise by finding himself 
in company with Swift, Plato, and Goethe as objects of De 
Quincey’s dislike), and said that Crabbe was “anything but a 
poet,” for which he can only be turned over to the tender 
mercies of Mr. Courthope. A etill more wonderful account of 
his Oxford examination a here than elsewhere, and it is 
difficult to avoid achuckle when one reads that De Quincey con- 
sidered “the minds of the people in his own neighbourhood as 
being particularly gross and uncharitable.” In short, these con- 
versations, while not of very great length, or adding much to the 
positive knowledge of De pA sees life which we possess, have 
something of the value of a photograph from a new point of view, 
to be added to others which we possess of a man of whom there 
is no full-length portrait. De Quincey’: strange and un- 
exampled life, his whimsical and yet critical idiosyncrasy, his 
sensitiveness on his own account (there is a disquisition of three 
pases here, based on the fact that Murray had spoken of Lord 
nsdale as his “ patron”), and his half-inquisitive, half-careless 
disregard of the feelings of other people, all appear in new lights. 
He was a very great man; of that no judge of English style can 
have the slightest doubt. But we are not surer than we were 
before that he would have been much less “ ill to live with” than 
his contemporary, fellow-contributor, and half-friend, half-enemy, 
the author of Sartor Resartus. He seems to have lived so much 
in a dream himself that he forgot that other people did not live 
le egg could not always be expected to remember that 
i 
Mr. Garnett’s notes are full and apposite. Occasionally, as we 
have said, they are occupied by extracts or statements which 
would have been rendered unn , and which would have 
been better replaced, by the full text of the later recension, But 
in the absence of this the necessary explanations could not be 
better supplied than they are by Mr. Garnett. His introduction 
might supply texts for literary argument if that were wanted. To 
say that the French romantic revival has “ imported into French 
literary affectation,” while its English counterpart is “a symptom 
of robustness,” seems to us, we must confess, insular in the extreme. 
And the depreciation of English eighteenth-century writers which 
accompanies it exhibits an inclination to a certain absence of 
catholicity of taste which we had hoped was passing away. But 
every man, at least every man such as Mr, Garnett, is entitled to 
his opinion. Asa slight rectification of fact, though the matter 
of it is little more than bibliographical importance, it may be 
inted out that Mr, Garnett’s indication of a review of Uolonel 
ule’s in the Times of August 1877 as “the only previous men- 
tion of Musset’s version of the Confessions” is not correct, for the 
version was duly noted in Mr. Walter Pollock's Lectures on 
French Poets. Mr. Garnett’s detailed account of the version is un- 
doubtedly the first in English; for the original, so far as is known 
to careful students of French, exists in a single copy, and the 
reprint of some years ago is very rare. As, however, the trans- 
lation is mentioned with some particulars in Paul de Musset’s 
Life of his brother, it is improbable that either Colonel Yule, 
ev Mr. Pollock, or both, can claim the monopoly of English men- 
tion previous to Mr. Garnett's, 


SOUTH AMERICAN STUDIES.* 


N this age of bookmaking it is t to come across a 
volume like the one before us, which has evidently been 
prompted by interest in the subject and worked out with con- 
scientious care. Every page bears witness to patient study, and 
the reader is at times almost inclined to regret that such di 
has been expended on a theme so far removed from the general 
interests of the day. If the work had to be done, however, it 
could hardly have fallen into better hands. Herr Schumacher 
shares the intellectual interests of his heroes, and is familiar with 
In some cases 


the scenes among which their lives were 
have been among 


their descendants, and in others their associates, 
his acquaintances, and they have placed a number of hitherto un- 
—r documents at his disposal. He ex a a that 
has been unable to consult the archives of Madrid, a belief 
that even in South America papers must remain to which he has 
not had access; but it would only be a captious reader who 
felt inclined to blame either the paucity of his materials or his 
chariness in using them. 

The book is divided into three sections, in each of which the 
writer gives the biography of a single man, with a picture of the 
society in which he moved, so that a whole century of South 

* Siidamerikanische Studien: Drei Lebens- und Cultur-Bilder—Miéatis, 
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American life is here depicted, and though the descriptions are 
not very vivid and the narrative is rarely brilliant, few careful 
readers will close the book without feeling that their knowled 
of the subject has become clearer and fuller. They will be ab 
to contrast the condition of the country under the old colonial 
rule during the revolution and since it has become independent, 
and to form their own opinion upon many things besides the 
characters of Mitis, Caldas, and i, and the value of their 
work, 

But it must be remembered that the author writes for students 
rather than for those who desire merely to while away an idle 
hour or to snatch a hasty but graphic impression. This explains, 
and indeed justifies, what would otherwise seem his worst literary 
shortcomings—his delight in heaping detail upon detail and 
his inordinate love of quotation. ‘The narrative would have been 
clearer and more striking if he had been content to leave many 
facts untold and cite his authorities less lavishly, but it would 
also have lost in permanent historical value; and as it is hardly 
likely that during the present generation an author of equal ability 
will be found to retraverse the paths he has trod, he was, doubtless, 
right in preferring to include much that seems of small moment to 
excluding anything of interest. We hope the South American 
Studies will find a fit audience, though we fear that, at least in 
England, the unattractive character of the. subject is likely to 
render it smaller than the merits of the book would otherwise 
deserve. 


WRITINGS BY THE WAY.* 


PATERNAL instinct prompts too many writers to collect 
and republish papers ephemeral alike in character and value. 
Some occasional essays are really worth republication; as when 
thinkers like Mr. Bagehot, Mr. W. R. Greg, and Mr. James 
Spedding have thrown the results of laborious studies and profound 
thought into the form of periodical articles; when the politics of 
the day have been made the text of grave philosophic teaching ; 
or when a series of reviews deals with some special branch of 
literature, and forms a valuable contribution to literary history. 
Occasionally, though rarely, the mere merit of style and treatment 
give to ephemeral essays on social and literary subjects a more 
than ephemeral interest. The admirers of Lord Macaulay would 
not willingly forego or forget a single scrap of his brilliant 
writings, r+ d we could name more than one essayist of far inferior 
fame whose passing thoughts on the topics of the hour proved 
worthy of collection, since readers cared to retain and reperuse 
them. But, as a rule, such collections testify only to the affection 
or the vanity of authorship. Mr. Campbell Smith’s memorial 
papers in the Scotsman, and even his essays and lectures on larger 
aaa, would hardly have been missed if still buried in the files 
of the newspaper or the note-books of student and reporters. 
The subjects of his biographical notices were useful public servants, 
and deserved the tribute puid to their memory. But that memory 
will hardly be preserved or revived by a collection of newspaper 
biographies. Mr. Smith's graver essays contain little new infor- 
mation or striking original thought. Of Carlyle and of burns he 
has little to say that has not been said before. For the latter, like 
most Scotsmen, he entertains an admiration natural and patriotic, 
but carried beyond all bounds of reason, soaring beyond the sublime 
into the simply ridiculous ; as when he says that Burns “ has made 
his country classic among all civilized lands, and in the centuries 
to come it will be remembered, as Greece and Rome will be 
remembered, because of him or Walter Scott”; or again, that 
“ his thoughts have been among the most potent forces in strik- 
ing down tyranny of all kinds, that he has led British Parlia- 
ments and American Senates by ways that they know not, and to 
goals that they dream not of.” Ot Carlyle as a Scotsman, and a 
self-educated and self-made Scotsman, he bas formed and expressed 
an equally indiscriminate and almost equally extravagant estimate. 
Mr. Froude has doubtless done much to lower the fame of a really 
t and vigorous thinker, one of the most original and impressive 
writers of his generation, below its proper level, to render ridicu- 
lous, odious, or contemptible a life and character whose strength 
and fidelity to principle deserved a very ditierent treatment. But 
more harm has been done to Cuarlyle’s reputation by extravagant 
and ill-placed praise than even by that ill-advised and almost in- 
decent exposure of his weaknesses and shortcomings, of a temper 
naturally bitter and cynical, soured by disappointment, and irritated 
by physical suffering. Mr. Smith admivisters a deserved rebuke 
to ient curiosity of readers, the yet more culpable unre- 
serve of biographers, of which Mr. Froude’s lengthy memoirs, his 
minute investigation of domestic and personal details with which 
the public has no concern, afford the most glaring and offensive ex- 
am But had Carlyle really been, as he thought himself, the 
prophet careful only of his message to a stiff-necked and perverse 
generation, he would have delivered that message in the language 
of his country and his age; and, thus delivered, many obscurities 
of thought would have been plain, and many more extravagances 
and absurdities which the style concealed would have been cor- 
rected or suppressed. A writer, again, who declares that astro- 
nomy without the law of gravitation would not be a science, 
stands self-condemned when he depreciates the discovery of that 
law and the greatness of its discoverer. 
A carping tone, a certain arrogance and positiveness of lan- 


* Writings by the Way. By John Campbell Smith, M.A., Advocate. 
Edinburgh’and London» William Blackwood & Sons. 


justified neither by breadth nor depth of knowledge, a 
ofty contempt for subjects and studies beyond his scope or alien to 
his taste, a dogmatic disposition to pronounce er cathedré upon 
difficult problems and even upon distinct conclusions affirmed by 
the highest science of the day, render Mr, Campbell Smith’s essays 
unpleasant and irritating even to readers whose prejudices or sym- 
pathies accord with his own. A far higher authority, a far deeper 
acquaintance with physical science than he possesses or affects, 
would be required, for example, to justify the contempt he pours 
upon the modern theory that the period of life upon each E some 
is narrowly limited; that, as each world, and even each solar 
system, had its beginnizg in a distant but not incalculable or in- 
finite past, so each is doomed to pass away—a doctrine affirmed 
as strongly by orthodox divinity as by recent cosmology. So, 
again, Newton’s connexion with the Mint is treated de haut en 
bas, in language which would suggest that the writer had for- 
oe or had never read Macaulay's account of Newton's services. 
at account may probably be one-sided, since it is Macaulay’s; 
but to ignore it altogether, without a word of comment or a tittle 
of evidence, to treat the appointment as a job, and Newton’s with- 
drawal from scientific labours as the result of age or indolence, 
and not of absorbing public duties, without reference to the great- 
ness, gravity, and difficulty of the critical service he undertook, 
is scarcely justifiable. Altogether, the volume will neither make 
= reputation of the writer nor requite the patience of a careful 
reader, 


NOVELS AND TALES.* 


A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE is clever, and has the merit 

of being short, occupying but two hundred out of a volume of 
two hundred and fifty pages, the rest being filled up by “The Lively 
Fanny.” Mr. Murray deserves our thanks when he brings the first 
of these two stories to an abrupt end with the disappearance of the 
mysterious Chi Lung “ into the region of the unknown.” We are 
made to feel genuine interest in this wandering Celestial, who, 
with his “complexion of an oily light- brownish yellow, looked 
just as amazingly old as a new-born baby.” We sympathize more 
with this “ melancholy caterwauling musician” than with the 
English wanderer. Chi Lung is certainly our hero, not Mr. 
Artuur Lawrence, jovial character though he be. How the 
gentleman with the pagoda hat, the pigtail, and the thin blue 
cottons found himself in Montcourtois we are not told; he arrived 
in a snowstorm, and he disappears into the region of the unknown ; 
he never says a word to any one, and we only hear him solilo- 
quizing once, on the memorable occasion when he displayed “ a bit 
of human nature.” Chi Lung has been rescued from death by 
Lawrence, has been taken in and nursed by the fair Olivia. They 
have, therefore, strong claims of gratitude on him; but the 
Celestial mind knows not gratitude; it knows of nothing but self. 
Chi Lung, therefore, does not scruple to attempt to steal 
Lawrence's pocket-book, which contains all the traveller's money. 
He actually had the coveted treasure in his grasp when he saw 
Lawrence place one arm round Olivia's waist and watched 
them as, in that attitude, they moved away together. “Then 
Chi Lung spoke in a murmur in his own tongue, and laid the 
pocket-book on the table. And his words, being interpreted, 
were these:—‘She loves him, and perchance this is they 
have.’” The story opens with a tedious description of a snow- 
storm, and continues with a lively account of a boar-hunt. Mr. 
Murray tells us that snow comes from the “ yawning preternatural 
Inane.’ He has certainly drawn his description from that source. 
His snowstorm makes one yawn, and is preternaturally inane. 
He frequently adopts an affected style. Our friend the Chinaman 
on the verge of rheumatic fever is thus described :—*“ A living 
ache in adark furnace . . . A tropic ache and a perfect babel of old 
friends. An arctic ache in a solitude filled with meaningless 
voices.” He talks of Lawrence at the piano as “ playing moonlit 
forest and all its gleam and gloom”; of love as “a question of 
bliss or bale.” He persistently calls Lawrence “a youngster,” and 
his heroine is “sweetly pretty.” The Lively Fanny is a yacht in 
which an American millionaire, Colonel Dodge, takes a cruise, 
accompanied by his sister, Miss Fanny Dodge, and eight young 
ladies and eight young gentlemen, all in love with each other and 
all engaged. Each pair is also accompanied by four parents, 
making in all a party of fifty. The scheme is Miss Fanny's, and 
well may her brother exclaim, “ It is an elegant idea; Fanny, you 
are a remarkable woman!” The Lively Fanny runs into and cuts 
down another yacht, on board of which are Mr. John W. Dodge 
of Bayswater, wife, daughter, and daughter's fiancé, Mr. Dionysius 
O'Hara. The whole party are taken on board the American’s 
boat, and the faithless Irishman at once transfers his affections to 
the richer and more elderly Fanny. This lady and her brother, 
however, lay a trap for the faithless lover, into which he falls, 
He, too, disappears into the unknown. We may assure Mr. 
Murray that in neither of these stories can “a growing spirit of 
cynicism ” be detected, even by “a lynx-eyed reviewer.’ 


* A Bit of Human Nature, and “The Lively Fanny.” By David 
Christie Murray. London: Chatto & Windus. 1885. 
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The Devils Portrait is the work of the author of L’ wndecimo 
Comandamento (1882) and Diana degli Embriaci, storia del XII. 
Secolo (1877). In the present novel we are taken back to the 
fourteenth century. Anton Giulio Barrili has chosen as his hero 
Spinello Spinelli, pittore Aretino, the pupil of Jacopo da Casentino, 
himself the pupil of Gaddi, the follower of Giotto. Spinello, who 
flourished about the middle of the fourteenth century, was the 
father of Parri di Spinello Spinelli, of whom it was written :— 


Ut patrem ingenio et manibus superarit ab illo 
Extant que mire plurima picta docent. 


The chief incident in the novel recalls Romeo and Juliet. Bandello 
ve Shakspeare the groundwork for his tragedy, though he may 
a himself been indebted to Clitia’s L’ infelice amore det due 
issimi amanti Giulia e Romeo (1553). if ever a preface to a 
novel were useful, it would have been so here. It is very neces- 
, both for the casual and the critical reader, to know the 
claims of a book to originality, and still more to be able to draw 
the line where history or legend ends and fiction begins; a task in 
which we receive no assistance in the translation before us, and 
which we by no means pretend to have fully accomplished. The 
chief character, however, is historical, and the chief incident as old 
as Boecaccio ; we have a right, therefore, to expect the author to 
make these dead bones live since he has himself disinterred them, 
and the translator to clothe the living frames in English that 
should remind us of the fourteenth century—that is, “to take 
the style of those heroic times.” We should not be treated 
to a sentence as this, recalling Dr. Johnson :—‘ Beware, 
dunces, lest your innovations be only so many re ions.” 
Spinello’s second marriage is a stumbling-block. He believes 
Fiordalisa, his first and ouly love, to be dead, and withina year of 
her burial he consents to marry one to whom he has never spoken, 
whom he does not love. She is an “angel of goodness,” it is true, 
and has a pretty face; but is described as awkward, and, if 
not actually lame, as “walking badly.” The arguments of his 
friend Parri lead him to the altar:—* Would you lay upon that 
poor girl’s (Fiordalisa) soul such a heavy burden as the ruin of 
our genius, together with your death, and your father’s despair? ” 
he author apologizes at length for the marriage, and tries to find 
sufficient motive for it. The real fact is, the story requires it. The 
author feels strongly that the Spinello of his creation would never 
have married again, and therefore apologizes for him, instead of 
doing so for himself. Unfortunate Spinello! Fiordalisa is drugged 
by his friend Tuccio; he thinks her dead, and marries again ; 
Fiordalisa awakes in the tomb, is carried off by Tuccio and 
Buontalenti, a wealthy rival, and suddenly appears before Spinello, 
as he is taking an evening stroll. No wonder he murmured a few 
incoherent words, and fell lifeless (metaphorically—it is difficult 
to know when the characters really do die in this book) to 
the ground; for, as the author sagely remarks, “It does not 
often happen to a man, when he has lost a woman, whom 
he passionately loved, to behold her return straight back to 
him in her living form from the realms of the dead.” There 
is a terrible triangular duel in the last volume. Spinello slays 
Buontalenti, but the latter contrives to stab Fiordalisa before 
he dies. Spinello leaves the tield a victor, but a lunatic. So 
the plot thickens towards the end, but then it was terribly thin 
in the beginning. The Devil's Portrait istwice painted. Spinello 
attributes the fall of Lucifer to pride arising from excessive supe- 
riority of personal beauty. Accordingly, in the celebrated fresco, 
“The Fall of the Angels,” he gives the Devil the fair face of his 
beloved Fiordalisa. ‘This is certainly giving him more than bis due, 
and we are relieved when the artist, adopting a more conventional 
idea, substitutes the face of the villain Tuccio for that of his love, 
Fiordalisa is depicted at great length, but not at full length, as her 
face alone occupies the two pages of description. We can only 
pick out her most striking peculiarities:—*“ The low forehead is 
shadowed by locks of chestnut bair, bordering on brown, and look- 
ing, in fact, almost black from their contrast with the milk-white 
complexion.” Again:—* Thick lashes gave a bright and pearly 
hue to the white surrounding the pupils. These, though their 
colour was chestnut, flecked with go lights, looked in their 
turn almost black by the contrast. She had lips of a pale pink 
coral, which, when parted, disclosed two rows of glittering pearls. 
Divine mouth, nestof love, and indeed a pom of Paradise.” Once 
on seeing these lips unclose, Spinello “lost his head straightway.” 
The mere sight of her turned one’s thoughts “to Eve newly 
born” ; we must insist that one thing that cannot be said of Eve 
was that she was ever born. But Fiordalisa’s smile is “ wonder- 
ful past all whooping” ; it produces “an effect like that of a ray 
of sunlight to the eyes, a pleasing sound in our ears, and a delicious 
odour to our nostrils, al occurring simultaneously.” At a critical 
moment Fiordalisa smiles, and the author exclaims, “ Only reflect 
a little, and you will see that Madonna Fiordalisa was right in 
smiling!” Without even reflecting, we unhesitatingly declare 
that, if she could smile all that, she was always right in smiling. 
She should be what Mr. Murray would describe as a living smile 
amid two rows of pearls. ‘Tuccio di Credi is the model of portrait 
thesecond, He was “not at all a bad-looking young man with oiive 
complexion; hair and eyebrows of the deepest black... .s0 much 
so that the skin seemed to acquire a shade of delicate pallor from its 
contrast with a still more d hue.” We may describe the novel, 
after the author's own manner, as a work ofa dusky hue, so much 
so that the greater part of it seems to acquire a shade of delicate 
r from its contrast with parts of a still more dusky hue. The 
that Spinello was driven out of his mind by the face of the 


Devil ever haunting him, and that the prince of darkness himself 
appeared to him one night and asked him what he meant 
painting him so black, is discarded, and a more dramatic cause 
given for Spinello's loss of reason. 

We are not sorry to return to the nineteenth century and to find 
ourselves in Bordeaux, the home of “La belle Madame Donis.” 
The novel has not been translated with even success, although 
“FE. M.” has had since 1873 to do the work. The English version 
before us ought to read as if the novel had been originally written 
in English, and such, we imagine, was the intention of the trans- 
lator; but he (or she?) has failed. The following sentence is a 
sample of the careless style adopted :—‘ Natucho was accordingly 
paraded in public, Ais jockey was weighed, and he mounted ; then, 
just as the horse was going on the course, i¢ was brought back.” 
Again, to English readers there is not much point in the following 
distinction :—*“ Do you object to a justice of the peace as a rela- 
tive?” “Oh dear, no; in polite conversation we can call him a 
magistrate.” Whatare we to think of a doctor who says to a smart, 
dashing young man, whom he is attending, “In order to reduce 
yourself to a weight of sixty-five kilogrammes, you must have 
taken great pains to provoke perspiration”? or of a father who 
asks his daughter when first speaking to her of the man he 
1ntends her to marry, “Is he not the most elegant young gentle- 
man of your acquaintance?” One more quotation and we have 
done, Surely “ Will you accept my bet on the subject?” is 
somewhat a formal way of saying “Taken”? The pages, too, are 
enlivened, as are those of the other translation under notice, with 
an occasional misprint. The object of the novel, if it has one, is 
to show the corruption of the Capea! Government, “ the chief 
glory and advantage of which rests in the fact that its members 
soar above petty details, whenever it suits their convenience to do 
so.” ‘The story is that of the struggle between innocence and 
worldly cunning, and as innocence certainly wins in the end and 
worldly cunning also gains its chief object, the battle is drawn. 

The absence of a date on the title-page of The Pierced Heart and 
a dozen other stories by Captain Mayne Reid at once suggested 
to us that these tales were reprints. In this case also a preface 
might have been to the point, as we cannot imagine that the pub- 
lishers could have wished any one reading this volume to think 
he had in his hands a new book. Readers of London Society will 
recognize old friends or enemies, according to their tastes, in 
“ Brother against Brother,” “ Ghost or Grizly,” and “Captured b 
Confeds.” “Jarocho Life”—to be pronounced, we are told, 
“ Ha-ro-tsho! "—oriyinally appeared in Galaxy. The first tale, 
which gives its thrilling title to the volume, has in it the germ 
for a melodrama in five acts and tifteen tableaux. We are sur- 
prised that it has escaped the notice of the adapters and writers 
of new and original plays. In most instances the action, of which 
there is generally a good deal, takes place on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The one volume contains much that is sensational and 
stupid, thrilling and tedious, inaccurate and instructive. 


MADEIRA,* 
M®é: JOHNSON'S handbook for Madeira strikes us as being 


singularly impartial, considering that the writer is a resi- 
dent. The beauties of the island are unimpeachable ; but he tells 
us that the tropical luxuriance of its vegetation has been exag- 
ted; the climate may do much for consumptive patients, but 
it will work no miracles; and the balmy air of the lower slopes is 
enervating. There is no lack of excellent steam communication 
nowadays, but the fares are high; and as the steamers have to lie 
off in an open roadstead, exposed to all the violence of ocean gales, 
the landing is precarious, and sometimes impossible. As for the 
hotels of Funchal, they are tolerably ; but elsewhere the 
accommodation, where there is any, leaves a great deal to desire. 
As for the roads, they are often execrable, and always very roughly 
engineered. They are carried straightforward over hill and dale, 
through a country that is literally a jumble of mountains. We 
are told that ‘ locomotion without assistance is to all a fatiguing, 
and to invalids a dangerous, operation.” A horse costs 30 to 35 
dollars a month; but invalids must be content to be carried in 
hammocks, with all the fuss and ceremony of relays of bearers, 
The boats are good, but when you trust to the sail there is the 
chance of being becalmed beneath that rock-bound coast, or of 
having the retreat cut by a sudden storm, which is a still more 
serious consideration. 

The island scenery is no doubt extremely fine, but then invalids 
are bound to be excessively careful. Should they be compelled to 
exert themselves, or should they ascend too high above the sea, 
they may undo the good effects of a residence through the winter. 
Life in Funchal itself is dull enough. “There is nothing specially 
attractive to the eye of a stranger” in the town; and all Mr. 
Johnson can say in favour of its looks is that they are “ by no 
means unprepossessing.” As for the northern coast and the 
central passes, where the scenery is finest, the best season for 
visiting them is in April and May. But, as in riding tri mes = 
the wilds of Spain and Portugal, the traveller must look carefully 
to the commissariat; and, though he may hope to find a roof to 
shelter him, he must be ready to dispense with a bed, which is of 
the less consequence when the weather is so genial. Out of 
Funchal there are only three places where anything like an hotel 


* Madeira; its Climate and Scenery. By James Yate Johnson. Dulau 
& Co. 1885. 
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is to be found. Elsewhere quarters must be sought in private 
houses, or an empty house unfurnished may be hired by the day. 
Thus having one’s own hammock in reserve is almost indis- 
pensable ; and transporting hammocks with the bulk of the pro- 
visions for a protracted expedition involves considerable preparation 
and the engaging a staff of rs, As there is seldom a smith in 
the country who understands shoeing horses, you must even take 
with you spare shoes and nails. For pedestrianism, Mr. Johnson 
pronounces it pretty nearly out of the question. ‘“ The steep roads 
and warm atmosphere, charged with a large amount of invisible 
moisture, will test the strength of the most vigorous, unless the 
severe exercise is varied with long intervals of recruiting rest.” 
Otherwise, from what he has to say of the narrow hill paths 
hanging over ravines and winding round the faces of formidable 
= we should fancy that enterprising members of the Alpine 

ub had a very fair chance of breaking their necks there. Then, 
to carry out comprehensive expeditions successfully, it is almost 
necessary to fall back on the services of local guides, more especi- 
ally if the tourist is devoted to any special pursuit, such as botany, 
natural history, or geology. 

Mr. Johnson gives a very good and comprehensive account of the 
history as well as the scenery of the island ; of its trade, so far as 
it has any; of the condition of the agriculture, and of the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants generally. The lower classes are 

-humoured, honest, and tolerably industrious when working 
for themselves; but they are prejudiced, ignorant, and grossly 
superstitious. Though Madeira is greatly overpopulated, the 
Government has discouraged emigration; and there been no 
accumulation of capital to develop its resources and reclaim the 
wastes that might repay cultivation. On the contrary, though 
spade husbandry is fairly remunerative, and each foot of soil 
within reach of the town has been turned to profit, the greater 
agricultural industries have been singularly unfortunate of late 
years. The plantations have, of course, been suffering 
there as elsewhere; while the island is recovering but slowly from 
the fatal effects of the vine disease, The hired labourers will 
never work hard, except immediately under the eye of the master; 
and, as there is very little coin in circulation, wages are chietly 
paid in kind. The ambition of an active fellow in the lower 
orders is to enter the service of one of the foreign visitors; 
so that, after doing little or nothing through six months of 
the year, he may luxuriously devote himself to doing absolutely 
nothing through the other six. Perhaps one of the most in- 
teresting passages in the book is that about the Levadas or 
stone channels by which water is led down from the hills, to be 
distributed over the plains or the valleys, among all who have 
vested interests in the supply. And naturally the distribution 
from these Levadas is a — ag of litigation any 4 liti- 
ious and ‘quarrelsome ation almost perpetually suffering 
from ‘ovat Altogether, Mr. Johnson’s book is full of interest 
and information, even for those who have no intention of killing a 
winter in Madeira ; while visitors to the island should buy it as a 
matter of course, 


TWO STORIES.* 


ype the happy and impudent genius of Mr. R. L. Stevenson the 
world is indebted for a great discovery. To him—nourri de 
études, rich in the intellectual energy which comes of feed- 
on the marrow of such lions as Gaboriau and Dumas—it was 
pa Pt revealed that there are resemblances between legendary 
Bagdad and living London, and that if Eyes want a latter-day 
Haroun you have only to look for one to find him. The immediate 
result of this momentous inspiration was that first series of New 
Arabian Nights by which our author is best known to the general 
blic. There is a certain number of unfortunates to whom Mr. 
Beovesson will always remain the prose-poet of An Inland 
Voyage and Travels with a Donkey, the brisk and graceful essayist 
the “ cherub-Montaigne,” as somebody has said—of Virgintbus 
isque. To these delicates it must have seemed abominable 
that their pet writer should cease from sentimental travel and air 
talk about the Abstract Banker and the morals of marriage, an 
condescend to such vulgar and commonplace achievement as the 
making and telling of good steries. But with the reading public 
at large, which wants amusement and is determined to have it, 
Mr. Stevenson is famous as the poet of the Dtajah’s Diamond and 
the Suicide Club, and—not forgetting Pew and Long John—as 
the parent of Prince Florizel of Bohemia. To these the first 
series of New Arabian Nights is an imperishable possession; 
to these the pros of a second set has always appeared as 
one of the most delightful in literature; and at last they have 
their wish. The dream is realized; the ideal is as tangible 
and practical a fact as the Royal Academy catalogue. Mr, 
Stevenson—this time in company with his wife—has returned 
to the London of the Suicide Club, to the brave mad world of the 
Rajah’s Diamonds; and here, in The Dynamiter, which he 
describes as More Arabian Nights—here is the result of the trip. 
It is somewhat lacking in the artistic quality—the distinction of 
form and effect, the charm of style, the hardy and delightful 
impudence—of its predecessors; it includes no personality so 
grim as that of the President, nor any scene so gallant and 
convincing in comedy as that wherein the Prince corrupts the 


* More New Arubian Nights: The Dynamiter. By Robert Louis and 
Fanny Van de Grift Stevenson. London: Longmans & Co, 1885. 

Kotuka: a Samurai’s Daughter, By J. Morris. London: Wyman & 
Sons, 1885. 


Detective ; the Florizel it discovers is the Florizel, not of those 
high adventures with Geraldine and Rich, but of Rupert Street 
and the Cigar Divan—a being fallen, obscured, belittled, changed 
beyond report, thought, or belief, but dear and venerable for old 
time’s sake. But, for all that, it isa book to be grateful for. The 
invention is as whimsical and abundant as ever; there is some 
capital comedy, some excellent writing, some admirable melo- 
drama; and in “ The Destroying Angel” and “The Fair Cuban” 
there are a couple of romantic stories which are equal, if not 
superior, to anything Mr. Stevenson has ever done. 

Of course we shall not attempt to anticipate the authors’ effects. 
The book is written not to be talked about, but to be read; and 
we shall say no more of its facts than we must. Itis a story of 
incident and adventure ; but ithas a purpose. That pu is the 
destruction, by means of ridicule and contempt, of the heroic 
reputation of the rascals who go about with dynamite, breaki 
windows and frightening housemaids. To that end have the authors 
worked ; and in achieving that end they have been completely 
successful. As they see him, the Dynamiter is the most abject 
eur alive. It is his function to make and distribute explosives; 
it is his destiny to live in a chronic state of terror, to fail igno- 
miniously in his enterprises, and either to die of fear or to perish 
by the inopportune action of his own contrivances. In expressing 
and elaborating this view of the common enemy Mr. and Mrs, 
Stevenson display a vast amount of humour and invention. Their 
Zero—the explosive chemist, part fool, part fanatic, and part in- 
ventor—is not a complete success, we think ; but he is a delightful 
conception ; there are in him the elements of a real comic creation. 
In the agent of deposition, M‘Guire, “the man with the chin- 
beard,’ we have another study yet of the effect on morals and 
character induced by an improper familiarity with nitro-glycerine. 
He is never discovered save in a state of consternation ; the story of 
his feelings on one occasion when he is launched upon society in 
charge of a Gladstone bag which he can get no opportunity of 
depositing is told with great sentiment and understanding; the 
circumstances under whose pressure he is constrained at last to 
abandon his calling are set forth with all imaginable unction. 
Of the heroine of the series—Clara Luxmore, alias Teresa 
Valdevia, alias Miss Fonblanque, and so forth, and so forth—we 
shall only say that, as the author of “ The Fair Cuban” and “ The 
Destroying Angel,” she contrives to secure a great deal more of 
gratitude and respect than, as a character, as a creation, she per- 
haps deserves. Her stories, however, are simply admirable. To 
read them—to hear of Dr. Griswold and the tremendous apparition 
of the Mormon Eye; of the grisly swamp where Caulder dies 
among the caimans and the scarlet crabs; of Mme. Mandizabel 
and her territic incantation to the powers of Voodoo—is to have 
what is called in the American language “a real good time.” 
You forgive her for making the Elixir of Life, not the flushed and 
roseate miracle of reality, but a yellow liquor suggestive of 
sherry ; you even forgive the authors of her being the degradation 
of Prince Florizel into Godall the tobacconist, and the fact that 
they have not extemporized a revolution, and restored him to his 
place on the Bohemian throne. That there must be more New 
Arabian Nights is evident ; it is as evident that there can be none 
without Florizel princely and superb, the Florizel of the House 
with the Green Blinds, the Florizel of Geraldine and bohemia. 
If Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson persist in the attempt to make them 
without this Florizel, they do so at their peril. 

The author of Kotaka, having lived long in Japan, has been in- 
spired to put off his knowledge of the country and its inhabitants 
in the form of a novel. It was not a happy inspiration. Japan 
he knows, and something of the Japanese, and Fuji the marvellous 
mountain, and Yedo the mighty city, and Fujikawa the “ peerless 
river.” But in human nature he is not exactly an adept; and his 
account of the loves of the young and brave Gengiro and Kotaka, 
the daughter of Hashimoto, the Samurai, has nothing literary or 
artistic to recommend it. Of how things were ordered in the Japan 
of twenty or thirty years ago—of theatre-going, and tea-drinking, 
and journeying, and decapitating, and bargaining—he can tell us 
not a little; though with him will is better than the deed, and 
his style is of those of which it has been said that they are paved 
with good intentions, But of how a Japanese young woman feels 
with regard to a Japanese young man he can tell us nothing that 
by the utmost stretch of faith we can possibly believe. Compared 
with him Ouida is credible and Miss Yonge is passionate, 


QUASI CURSORES.* 


é ipo high officials and professors of the University of Edinburgh, 
looking before as well as after, have begun to prepare for the 
next centenary, and have made it certain that they will & be present 
on the auspicious occasion. In view of the extreme probability 
that none of them will be able to assist in person, they iow taken 
measures to share the festival by proxy. Now a book is by far 
the best representative of learned men, and so the High Officials 
and Professors have prepared a book. It is a stately volume—a 
heavy though not unwieldy folio—excellently printed on good 
paper, and profusely illustrated. The Professors are themselves 
the subject of this imposing production. There are their icons 
and their legends, ready for the day when the learned world 

* Quasi Cursores: Portraits the High and Professors of the 


University of Edinburgh, and its y Drawn and etched 
by —* Hoole, A.R.S.A. Edinburgh University Press: T. & A, 
Const 
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collects to celebrate the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of our Town’s College. When that event comes 
off the learned world will not want means of knowing how the 
Professors of 1884 looked, and what they had done; for with 
a touching modesty the Senatus has not relied on the certain 
immortality of its members. Quasi Cursores, then, is composed 
as to the text of biographical sketches, and as to the illus- 
trations of etched portraits. The first give the lives, dates, 
and achievements of the lights of the University, beginning 
with the Lord Provost and going all round. It will rot be 
expected that we should notice these lives in detail. There is 
too great a variety of matter to allow of fair treatment in a 
narrow s It is enough to say that, if they are P mes to 
and could not well be other under the circumstances, they belong 
to the quieter and simpler classes of that kind of literature. In 
some—notably in the two bright pages on Mr. Butcher—we find 
a certain gracefulness of compliment which is in the best style of 
dedication in its happiest time; or, again, we find—as in the brief 
biography of Mr. Tessieg Jenkin, Professor of Chemistry—a 
clear and sufficient account of a busy career. 
The portraits are more manageable, for in dealing with them we 
are at liberty to lcok mainly, if not exclusively, at the artistic 
ualities of the etchings. Of their merits as portraits it is difficult 
‘or any one to speak unless he enjoys the exceptional good fortune 
of personal acquaintance with all the originals. Still even on this 
int we are not without means of judging. The portrait of 
ir Stafford Northcote, for instance, can be at once recognized as 
; and, with that and a few others to guide, we are justified 
in arguing to the general accuracy of Mr. Hoole’s renderings of 
his sitters. As an etcher Mr. Hoole shows that he possesses one 
very essential quality. He is a firm and sure-handed draughts- 
man. His lines are drawn without hesitation, or at least with 
none which is perceptible in the result. They are hard here 
and there, and not infrequently are too uniform; but they are 
not weak. Mr. Hoole is less satisfactory in the colourist side of 
his etchings. What is called in the slang of art-criticism the 
values of his plates are monotonous, and therefore at times mean- 
ingless. His heads and his backgrounds have occasionally the 
appearance of being made of the same substance. Considerable 
praise is due to Mr. Hoole’s ingenuity in varying the poses of his 
models. It cannot have been easy to give some twoscore portraits 
without repeating the same gesture and attitude; but Mr. Hoole 
has done it. In one case he helps himself out of the difficulty by 
repeating his figure on the same plate, and gives us two aspects of 
Dr. Rutherford. Drs. Clouston and Robertson, again, are shown 
arm-in-arm taking an occasional “ dauner” in Princes Street. 
Another group shows Mr. Butcher smiling somewhat uneasily 
under the honour of being patted on the back by Emeritus Pro- 
fessor Blackie. A touch of fancy of the higher sort would enter 
into the portrait of Dr. Flint, Professor of Divinity, if he did not 
look a little too much as if he had got up as Greatheart for a fancy- 
dress ball. He stands in shining armour clad, with his ecclesias- 
tical tie hanging over his breastplate, his hand on the hilt of his 
sword, and in the background the Prince of Darkness himself may 
be faintly seen flying in abject terror. Is this the coat of the son 
of the Kirk? . Donald Mackinnon, Professor of Celtic Lan- 
guages, History, and Literature, has been caught in a life-like 
attitude preparing to hurl an argument, or the book he holds in 
his hands, at the head of any opponent rash enough to contradict. 
The portrait of Mr. Masson strikes us as altogether excellent in 
pose, surroundings, and drawing. On the whole, the University 
y be complimented on the memorial it has chosen for the 
ercentenary Festival. 


RECENT VERSE.* 


N° more inspiring and gallant hero for epic song could be chosen 
than Gustavus Adolphus. So thinks Mr. F. P. Swinborne, 
who has com the immense design of celebrating the Lion of 
the North in a poem of some fifteen thousand verses, lyrical, rhaymed 
heroics, and blank. The epic, being a cosmic view of life com- 

lete in itself, must be comprehensive, and must have a hero and 
bis warfare. Mr. Swinborne seeks more. Battles are essential to 
the epic; so is love— 

For of what else 


Is life composed but love and battles ? 


* Gustavus Adolphus, By Frederick Pfander Swinborne. 
Wyman & Sons. 

Vagabunduli Libellus. By John Addington Symonds. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 

Tuberose and Meadowsweet. By Mark André Raffalovich. London: 
David Bogue. 188s. 

i By Miss Betham-Edwards. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 


Aphrodite; and other Poems. By A. Stepney Gulston. London: 

Remington & Co. 

‘ Sonnets and other Verse. By Samuel Waddington. Lon don: G. Bell 
Euphrenia. By William Sharp. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
Songs of the Heights and Deeps, By the Hon. Roden Noél, London: 

Elliot Stock. 1885. 

Athelney ; und other Poems. By Eliza Down. London: G. Bell & 


ae and Remembrance. By Emily Leith. Glasgow: Bryce & Son, 
1885. 

The Triumph of Time: a Mystical Poem. By Ella Dietz. London: 
E. W. Allen. 

Poems. By John Bradford. Hereford: Prosser. 1385. 


Thus in Mr. Swinborne’s handsome volume—beautiful in blue and 
silver—we have a tle undercurrent of love and romance, of 
vintage festival, tender plighting and interchange of lovers’ vows, 
and many 8 pretty lyric. These lyrical interludes pleasantly vary 
the horrors of Magdeburg and Leipzig, the carnage of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and the rather tedious historical portions of the 
poet's narrative. In truth, Mr. Swinborne’s Gustavus is not an 
impressive personality. Eric, the King’s favourite, and his Rhine- 
land maiden, the ive Hilda, are both more interesting and 
morehuman. While it is impossible not to respect the dignity 
and exaltation of the author's aim, we cannot say that history 


gains anything by transmutation in this poem. 
Readers of Mr. Symonds’s Animi Figura will be at no loss to 
rceive the intimate connexion of the sonnets entitled “ Stella 
Marie,” in i Libellus, with that volume. They may 


be due to an afterthought, but they are evidently of the closest 
kinship with the previous series, and though here detached from 
those suggestive and moving studies, they needed not the author's 
confession of the fact. Not all the skill, the effluence of imagery 
the mastery of the secrets of imposing diction, possessed by Mr. 
Symonds oo us that his application of the sonnet is an artistic 
success, The use of the sonnet as a stanza is nothing less than a 
degradation of a form consecrated by Milton and Wordsworth 
to the noblest aims, It is true Wordsworth himself erred in this 
direction, but the sonnet of his series is never a mere stanza, 
while in his highest efforts it stands self-contained and orbed 
in all-sufficiency. 

Tuberose and Meadowsweet marks an advance on the author's 
first volume. Mr. Raffalovich is still, however, the poet of unful- 
filled expression. His clearest strains—and they are by no means 
lucid—leave the impression of imperfect utterance. Enough there 
is in his poetry to make us hope that the strain of fancy may yet 
be clarified before it runs dry. As it is, it may fittingly be de- 
scribed in his own words as 

A flower unreached and scented over-high. 


True passion is ever distinguished from its simulation by the force 
and simplicity of its language. Many of Mr. Raffalovich’s lyrics 
are rather prodigal in extravagance; they amaze, but they move 
no responsive emotion. A little poem called “ Absence” we may 
note as a true and fervid expression of a lover's hyperbole. 

The best lyrics of Miss Betham-Edwards have the touch of 
nature that appeals to all; the worst are mere rhyming of not 
more than average vacuity. In a small volume it is no slight 
possession to include a lyric so full of heart and inspiration and 
melody as “ The Sorrel Blossoms,” and the sonnet “ A Recollec- 
tion.” The former is quite Wordsworthian in quality, and we 
should gladly, if space allowed, quote its tive stanzas, being. loath 
to despoil it of one. The sonnet is not flawless certainly ; bat its 
close is exceedingly happy: 

The title-poem of Mr. A. Stepney Gulston’s volume was in- 
spired by the sight of Capri at sunset, and certainly the Idalian 
goddess could have no more beautiful home. The poet declares 
his ardent conviction— 

An I could like the Siren wile, 
This were my magic cry— 
Would ye be blest, see Capri’s isle 
Once ere your soul shall die. 
ineustiny he enshrines Aphrodite Anadyomene in the isle, and 
portrays her sea-surrounded grot, her nuptials with Hermes, and 
the birth of Eros in a series of pretty ont fanciful pictures, To 
invoke the Muse, or Apollo, or some other celestial help was a 
favourite device of the poets, who—cunning dogs—ever pretended 
to be in difficulties in the very height of their atflatus. This old- 
fashioned art is revived by Mr. Gulston. Just in the thrilling 
moment when Hermes descries the foam-burn goddess asleep on 
her rosy bed the poet breaks forth :— 
Would that some spirit of the air 
Into my thoughts could bring 
Words that in writing would compare 
Aught with what ! would sing. 


He is still more provoking when he calls in Zeuxis and Apelles at 
the critical Fen when Aphrodite awakens ; or when he inter- 
polates a reflection, which is moral but not heroic, on the union of 
the immortal pair :— 

Lo! what a world of pleasure lies 

in the 
t man 10 wilely ey 

Mr. Gulston does not seem to feel the danger in associating in- 
congruous ideas. In his ballad versions of old Normandy legends 
he preserves a juster propriety and truer proportions. “ St. 
Michael's Mount and Tombéléue,” a strange, uncanny story of love 
and vengeance, is told with plenty of spirit ; so, too, is the curious 
Brittany legend “ Chant Oiseau.” 

Mr. Waddington’s sonnets are no mere metrical exercises. Deft 
craftsmanship was to be expected from a critic of Mr. Waddington’s 
knowledge and equipment. More than this we find in the best 
examples in this little collection, in “ Through the Night-watches ” 
and “ To-day,” for instance. These are very picturesque in 
expression, full of thought and suggestive fancy. The sonnet 
“ Worship,” written when the poet was but fifteen, is probably 
unique as @ specimen of precocious accuracy and mastery of form. 
In “The New Epiphany” Mr. Waddington has attempted the 
Chant Royal with fair success, though the sense of labour is not 
wholly vanquished by complete spontaneity. 
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Euphrenia is not cheerful reading. It is heavy, leaden-footed, 
Joy-dispelling, the book to hand to your enemy on a wet day in a 
eserted inn. Ina brief space there will be certain inquiries for 
you which it would be well to avoid. The only chance is that 
sleep may intervene between you and the righteous wrath of the 
er. There is in Euphrenia a nervous irritant compacted with 
the soporific drug that makes this desirable result doubtful. The 
source of this irritant may be detected in the verse, much of which 
is so fibrous and knotty that “it should be boiled before it can be 
read,” as De Quincey said of Bowyer’s, As to the matter of the 
poem, it is a monument of dulness. 

There is in all Mr. Roden Noél's work, when fully representative 
of his powers, peculiar individuality. It is always marked by 
great and very obvious earnestness and sincerity, and is eutirely 
tree from any current affectation or trick. Mr. Noél’s recent 
volume contains many striking passages, which, if trite in thought, 
are clothed in poetic imagery that compels attention. Of this we 
have a characteristic example in “ A Lay of Civilization,” which 
deals with the varied aspects of life in a great city, with scenes 
familiar to most of us; yet the force and glowing colou: of the 
poet's presentment invests the truth with fresh distinction and 

wer. 
vw naturally the blank verse of the Tennysonian idyl pro- 
vokes imitation, and how neat and facile that imitation may be, 
the opening verses of “ Athelney ” may show :— 

King Alfred came from battle, with his Thanes 
To Chippenham ; where stayed that diy the Queen 
Alswitha, guarded of a few, that yet 
Clave to their lord the King, when all his best 
Forsook him. 
Another of the author's songs begins with a more audacious 
example of artless adaptation : — 
. Now blows the crimson rose, and the sweet white, 
Now lolis the lily on the silver wave. 

Mrs. Emily Leith’s verses are pretty and unpretentious, and owe 
nothing to Tennysonian or other studies. Several of the poems 
written for children are very sweet in expression, and just what 
children may enjoy without doubt or questioning. 

The Triumph of Time is a collection of short pieces which the 
author has chosen to entitle collectively “a Mystical Poem.” 
They are to a large extent so true and tender and refined in 
feeling, so simple and natural in expression, that they merit a 
better appellation. We can only trust that people who are not 
attracted to mysticism will not be repelled by an unfortunate title. 
Miss Ella Dietz’s poems have a deep and warm flow of spiritual 
fervour. 

We cannot share Mr. John Bradford’s gratification in his 
collected poems, rescued from the poetical columns of country 
journals, and now * housed under the cover of a book.” Of course 
the author takes a fatherly interest in what he calls “these 
scattered bantlings of wy brain.” We wish we could; but we 
cannot. 


AMERICAN ARCH-ZOLOGY.* 


ERE are two eccentric books and a 5 a one on a subject of 
remote but curious interest. The Marquis de Nadaillac has 
written, and Mr. D'’Anvers has excellently translated, the best 
work on Prehistoric America, the most sensible and scientitic 
work on a topic attractive to dreamers and sciolists that we have 
ever encountered. Lord Arundel of Wardour, on the other hand, 
has thrown together in amateur fashion some chapters of contro- 
versy with Mr. Donnelly, the ingenious author of Atlantis, and 
has added several remarks on the legends of the Flood. Lord 
Arundel has at least the merit of studying comparatively the 
myths of all human races. His conclusions may be dubious ; but we 
chiefly object to the somewhat casual nature of his method and 
the inaccuracy of his quotations. To say that Dr. Warren goes 
about to find “ The Cradle of the Human Race,” and does find it 
—at the North Pole, is perhaps to a his performance with 
sufficient severity. But we shall add one or two remarks on Lord 
Arundel and Dr. Warren, after doing such justice as s 
rmits to the masterly essay of M. de Nadaillac. His manual of 
Pvebistoric America is written in the best scientific temper. Te 
is content to leave many questions undecided, and to admit, in 
large proportions, the existence of the unknown. The Marquis 
wisely distrusts the attempts to ascertain approximate dates in 
human time by calculations based on theories of glaciers, denuda- 
tions, the wearing power of rivers, the accumulation of soil, the 
s of trees. Again, he is well aware that many of the reported 
discoveries of human relics in the Drift and elsewhere rest on the 
evidence of men without scientific training—miners, hunters, 
settlers, soldiers, often very intelligent, to be sure, but sometimes 
predisposed to wild theories, and rarely capable of fixing, with 
absolute accuracy, the exact nature of the deposit in which remains 
are found. A tendency to hoax must also be allowed for, 
and amidst all those physical and personal difficulties the Marquis 
de Nadaillac is often compelled to return a kind of open verdict. 
Possessing this cautious temperament, and averse to easy 


* Prehistoric America, By the Marquis de Nadaillac. ‘Translated by 
XN. D’Anvers, Edited by W. H. Dall. London: Murray. 1885. 

The Secret of Plato's Atlantis. By Lord Arundel of Wardour. London : 
Burns & Oates. 1885. 

Paradise Found: the Cracleof the Human Race at the North Pole. By 
W. F. Warren. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1885. 


hypothesis, our author has also the gift of lucid arrangement. 

e cannot praise too much that lucidity of the best French 
temper which he brings into topics so confused. His reading 
has also been very wide in a kind of literature not easily 
accessible, the fugitive publications of American antiquarian 

phleteers, and the proceedings of American learned societies, 
hese documents are even more difficult to obtain and arrange in 
England than the German pamphlets in which alone, it seems, 
the English language can be studied by persons who plume them- 
selves on being * specialists.” 

‘Ihe Marquis finds no evidence that the ancients even suspected 
the existence of a vast continent beyond the Atlantic. He does 
not think, for reasons connected with the absence of the higher 
anthropoid apes, that man is “ original to America.” The American 
races any + entered both by the North and by migration from 
the West to the southern part of the continent, the new-comers 
in both cases being on a very low stage of culture. The Marquis 
traces the gradual growth of culture from the period of the men 
who fought the Mastodons to that of the wen who made the 
shell-heaps or kitchen middens, thence to the mound-builders, 
from them to the dwellers in Pueblos, and, lastly, to the great 
civilized races of Mexico, Peru, and Central America. All this 
advancing civilization (with backwaters necessarily of relapse and 
degradation) M. de Naduillac regards as native and independent of 
foreign influence and example. “ That the distinctively American 
culture” (which may be traced, as we have seen, through successive 
strata of improvement)“ isindebted to an equivalent foreign culture 
for its chief features is utterly incapable of proof in fact, and highly 
improbable in theory.” No one can much more convinced 
than M. de Nadaillac of what we hold to be the truth—namely, 
that both the material and mental products of early men are 
everywhere almost identical, and only begin to differ as the higher 
tod of civilizatiun are attained. This community of ideas, of 
Weapons, of manners and customs proves neither community of 
stock, nor transmission, nor foreign iutluence. As an example 
of this development of analogous legends by widely sundered 
peoples, M. de Nadaillac prints a host of American deluge- 
myths, which he does not regard as distorted versions of the 
narrative taught by the missionaries, These tales, says our author, 
“appear to have their root in the natural tendencies of the human 
mind in its evolution from the savage state.” 

It is exactly at this point that M. de Nadaillac and Lord 
Arundel come into conflict, and a few lines way be devoted to the 
ideas of the English inquirer. The English Roman Catholic and 
the French anthropolozist both perceive that the most distant and 
alien races have the same legends, whether these legends should be 
called “ traditions” or “ myths.” Neither Lord Arundel nor M. 
de Nadaillac leaves out of view the American and other barbarous 
myths, and then calls the process of not comparing the stories 
“Comparative Mythology.” But where M. de Nadaillac accounts 
for the widely distributed analogies of belief by “the natural 
tendencies of the human mind,” Lord Arundel regards them as 
fragments of a tradition based on actual occurrences, and pre- 
served in the purest shape by the Bibiical narrative. Thus, in 
Lord Arundel's eyes, all these wild American deluge-stories 
— to an actual deluge retained in the memcry of men; while 
M. de Nadaillac considers them mere inventions, natural to 
the human mind iu the course of its evolution from sa ° 
Now in regard to certain other beliefs it is undoubtedly easy 
for the evolutionist, if he chooses, to explain them as natural and 
inevitable inventions, because we can even yet understand the 
mental processes by which early men would frame their hypotheses 
—that is, would uccount for natural facts by a corresponding 
story or mythical invention. But we can no longer understand, per- 
haps, what kind of imaginative necessity would produce the world- 
wide story of a deluge, miraculously prophesied by a fish, a doy, 
a lama, or a man, and ending in the destruction of the human 
race except a favoured remnant. We can still understand that 
early men must have asked themselves how things came into ex- 
istence, how man came, and the stars, and the animals, and death, 
and sleep. Mythical solutions of these problems are found among 
the barbarous races we know; and if those which resemble the 
record of Genesis be distorted traditions, the others at least, per- 
haps all will admit, are mere inventions. But what kind of ob- 
served facts would require to be accounted for by inventing the 
tale of the deluge, miraculously foretold, and evaded by the 

ms who receive and believe the warning? We confess 
that, to ourselves, this question still seems to demand a reply, 
in their own sense, from the evolutionists. To a writer like Lord 
Arundel the answer, of course, comes naturally—the deluge-stories 
of the world are distorted traditions, But we have complained of 
the inaccuracy of his quotations. An amazing example will be 
found in the printing of a text from the Ethics, on p. 37. More 
curious yet are the remarks about the Apaturia at Athens, This 
festival included “ the Registration of Youth,” and Lord Arundel 
writes, “The term Apaturia, which signities ‘deceit’ (Smith, 
Myth. Dict.),” and so forth. We do not know what Smith may 
say in his Myth, Dict., but in his Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities the author of the article “ Apaturia ” decidedly rejects 
the idea of a connexion between Apaturia and drdrn. Again, 
Lord Arundel makes a great point of the statement that Plato, at 
the Apaturia, was told the history of the deluge (p. 34, 36). Now 
the Mandan deluge-myth used to be formally illustrated by certain 
rites at the Mandan O-kee-pa, or religious ordeal for youth before 
their entry on the full privileges of manhood. A deluge-tradition 
is also narrated to the boys of some Australian tribes when they 
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are initiated. Now, if at Athens there existed (as there certainly did 
at Sparta) a painful and cruel ordeal, to be gone through by boys at 
puberty, and if the deluge-tradition was formally narrated at Athens 
on these occasions, Lord Arundel would, at least, have pointed out 
a singular analogy between Athenian and savage custom. Such 
an analogy did, to a certain extent, exist; the Athenians pos- 
sessed rites commemorative of the deluge, ‘but these rites were 
not performed at the Apaturia. The Apaturia included the 
pad registration of children in their phratries; the most 
painful ordeal was the recitation of poems, and the deluge was 
only mentioned casually on a certain occasion, Plato does not 
say that Ae heard the deluge-myth repeated at the Apaturia, but 
that Critias heard it touched on in the following way. A boy 
recited a poem by Solon ; as a very old man, also named Critias, 
was present, and some bystander thought to please him by pee 
Solon as a poet. Old Critias then wandered off into talk about 
Solon, and casually mentioned that on his travels Solon heard the 
deluge-legend repeated and embellished by a priest in Egypt 
(Timzeus, 21 B.c.p.) Lord Arundel, then, seems to have taken 
up this matter of the Apaturia too hastily. His references, how- 
ever, to a work we never heard of before—David Collins's ac- 
count (in 1798) of Australian initiations—is very useful. He 
regards the Periplus of Hanno as the foundation of Plato's 
Atlantis—that is, of the very story old Critias told of Solon’s 
adventures at the Apatuvia. Lord Arundel seems here to have 
fallen into a certain inconsistency. If the story told at the 
Apaturia isa lel to the Mandan and Murri mytbs and rites, 
it cannot be founded on Hanno, and, if founded on Hanno, 
cannot be pee to show that a deluge-myth was told at the 
Apaturia. It might be, however, by no means impossible that 
the Kovpedris, or day of registration of youth, was a civilized 
modification of the ceremony which, at Sparta, remained so 
savage. But if the “youths” registered were only “ three or 
four years old,” then there would remain no analogy between 
the Apaturia and the barbarous initiations. 

Of Dr. Warren's book it may be enough to remark that, in his 
opinion—and he prints it in capitals—LosT EDEN Is FOUND at the 

orth Pole. “Three plain unschooled Bible students,” one of 
them a blacksmith, have anticipated his conclusions more or less. 
This may or may not be testimony in their favour. Dr. Warren 
has a good deal to say about the origin of religion, about Homeric 
geography, about “Mr. Lubbock” (as he calls Sir John), and 
about an infinite variety of other topics. If he has not already 
studied the Marquis de Nadaillac, he will find correctives in the 
scholarly and excellently illustrated work of the learned French- 
man, By the way, the enormous antiquity of pottery in America, 
and its total absence, as far as we know, in Australia, might make 
some speculators think twice before calling Australians ‘ degene- 
rate. 


SPITTAS LIFE OF SEBASTIAN BACH.* 


— centuries were needed to ripen the growth of Bach’s 
reputation in England. In this year the sincerity of our 
homage has been abundantly proved, for, by a iy pen 
a performance of the B Minor Mass in the Albert — 
nized, within a short period, with the completion of an English 
version of Spitta’s biography of the composer. Musical amateurs 
have scored a point, or rather three points, of late years, and the 
best answer to sneers of professionals at interference with their sup- 
posed monopoly has been in the _—— of the three typical 
works of Palestrina, Bach, and Cherubini. Amateurs may now 
point with some complacency to the strenuous labours of two of 
their body, the translators of Spitta’s three volumes, a work so 
indispensable to the musical student as to falsify the old saying 
that “a big book is a big evil.” The Germans have lately raised 
&@ monument to Bach at Kisenach; ours, though secondhand, is at 
least of a solid order, and as a classic, this Life of Bach is on the 
same footing with Thayer's Beethoven and Otto Jahn’s Mozart. 
Though there is still power to add to their number, the English 
students of Bach’s history are sure to multiply, when the cheap 
issue of the Church Cantatas is complete, and, through the medium 
of an English translation of the words, made available for choral 
societies. Hitherto the story of Bach’s life has been treated in 

hlets, or pieced together in fragments contributed by Forkel, 
Matheson, and others less known to fame; it was reserved for our 
own day to discover in two gentlemen, bearing the not over-eupho- 
nious names of Spitta and Bitter, enthusiasts capable of enlighten- 
ing the musical world on all that can ever be known of the lives 
of Sebastian Bach and two of his less celebrated sons, 

The slow formation of both German and English taste for 
Bach’s music is a curious episode in musical history. Sir George 
Macfarren observes that “ Bach may be regarded as a double 
mirror, reflecting the past in his contrapuntal writing, and fore- 
casting the future in his anticipation of modern harmonies”; and 

et until Zelter, Mendelssohn's master, had carefully inoculated 

his pupil with a sense of Bach’s value, the Passion Music was 
shelved, the oracle was dumb, We read of Mendelssohn rating 
Rhine-Festival Committees for neglect of a musician “in no point 
inferior to any master, and in many points superior to all”; whi 


* Spitta’s Life of Sebastian Bach. Translated from the German by 


and J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 3 vols, London: Novello, ad 


with us the elder Wesley, in 1809, got together what he called a 
Sebastian Squad,” have been the glorification 
of Bach and the derision of all Handelian worship. Wesley's coarse 
enthusiasm was not very effective in the way of pioneering Bach at 
the expense of his rival; Handel had been a benefactor to England, 
and the country is grateful to him to this hour for his music and the 
substantial results flowing from it. It was a well-meant but 
clumsy attempt to dragoon a few coy musicians into acceptance 
of a new cal One great convert was made, and Wesley records 
the triumph in a letter to a friend :—“ Dr. Burney is stark, staring 
mad to hear Sebastian's sonatas—think of what we shall have to 
announce to the public; that Dr. Burney (who has heard almost 
all the music of other folks) should be listening with delight at 
almost ninety years old to an author whom he had so unknowingly 
and so rashly condemned ! ” 

The limits of this notice preclude all possibility of any close 
analysis of Spitta’s biography ; it is so encyclopedic in character 
as to comprehend not only every detail relative to Bach’s own 
history and time, but to trace minutely the influence that made 
him what he was and tended to formulate his career. The life of 
a sedentary German organist, circumstanced as Bach was, has 
none of the picturesque incidents common to Handel and Mozart, 
whose name and presence were familiar in great European capitals, 
for they were travelled men and constantly on the move. The 
late John Hullah accounted for the fact that Handel is accli- 
matized with us, whilst Bach is an exotic, by the reason that 
Bach’s vocabulary to the last was limited and his accent pro- 
vincial. Such a statement needs refutation and should not pass 
unchallenged; for though a certain degree of study ensures the 
fuller comprehension of Bach's music, his choruses, and notably 
those of the B Minor Mass, are tuneful as well as elaborate, 
—_ though profound. The vast congregation in St. Paul's 
Cathedral which year by year assembles to hear the Passion 
Music is a sufficient answer to the charge made against Bach, 
that he is the composer for the few, not the many. The poi 
of dissimilarity with Handel and Bach are pean enough. del 
was the single musical representative of an untunetul family; 
Bach was sprung from a race of musicians which originated in 
the sixteenth, and in the middle of the last century counted as 
mapy as a hundred and twenty members, all bearing the family 
name and distinguished by the ownership of musical capacity as 
an heirloom. But for the supreme and unique position of dobastian 
Bach, which forces us to the study of works so long neglected as 
to make that study an imperative duty, the occasional revival of 
some of the orchestral and vocal works of other members of the 
family would help a Bach crusade now at last begun in earnest. 

Bach's seriousness of aim at a high ideal of art is the noticeable 
feature of his early years as a student. After the chorister days 
at Eisenach, we of his rehearsing in Liineburg the amateurs 
of the town, and accompanying them on the organ; his violin- 
playing, too, was found serviceable in the local orchestra. His 
restless energy in perfecting himself in technique and theory led 
him to play the truant, and risk his own position rather than miss 
the instruction he could get from listening to the organ-playing of 
Reinken at Hamburg and of Buxtehude at Liibeck. A journey 
of fifty miles on foot was the penalty cheerfully submitted to by 
the enthusiast if at the end of the walk he could listen to 
Buxtehude's performances on the organ, and it is remarkable that 
two of the most potent art-influences on Bach should have been 
derived from a Dutchman and a Dane. Deep and original thinker as 
Bach was, yet in his Cantatas and Motetts may be traced modes of 
thought and treatment suggested by the art of the Liibeck master 
who so fascinated him in the early days of his career. For we 
are properly reminded by Spitta that Bach started from the organ, 
and remained faithful to it to the last days of his life. “All his 
productions in .other departments, or at any rate all his sacred 
compositions, are merely an expansion and development of his 
organ music; this was to him the basis of all creation, the vivi- 
fying soul of every form he wrought out.” This assertion is true 
and applicable to every Motett and Cantata; they are, so to speak, 
governed by the organ style, though Bach's imayinative power 
was great enough to anticipate Gluck in expressing the depths of 
human feeling under a musical aspect, and in some well-known 
instances in the Passion Music to suggest thoughts “ too deep for 
tears,” 

To a man so absorbed in his art as Bach was, worldly success 
and pete were of small consideration. It may be that, owing 
to his knowledge that professional employment of some kind was 
always open to him, he became rigorously independent. Certain 
it is that his obstinacy made him a rough customer, and the 
squabbles between precentors and cathedral organists in our own 
days were in full vigour in the days of Sebastian Bach. The 
history of these differences is minutely recorded by Spitta, In 
the well-known dearth of social interests and picturesque incidents 
which make Handei’s life so entertaining, these dull and undignified 
squabbles are poor entertainment to the reader. We had hoped 
for some new information relative to Bach’s famous challenge at 
Dresden, when he offered to compete in friendly rivalry with 
Marchand, the French organist; but this incident, coupled with 
that of Bach’s historical visit to Berlin at the instance of Frederick 
the Great, remains very much as we have always known it, whilst 
an uncomfortable doubt is suggested as to the authenticity of some 
of the details of the Berlin visit. It is noticeable that Oarlyle 
makes no mention of Sebastian Bach in his Life of Frederick the 
Great, and it may be inferred that he had misgivings about the 
truth of the story. 
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’ In Spitta’s third volume the whole history of B Minor Mass— 
its symbolism, scope, and structure—is before the world. The 
author calls the Mass “the real companion-work to Handel's 
Messiah.” In their artistic presentment of the essence of Chris- 
tianity these two great men viewed their subject from different 
standpoints; but, allowing the pre-eminence of the songs in the 
Oratorio, we agree with a critic who said that the Mass in 
B Minor is to the greatest choral writings of other composers what 
the marbles of the Pantheon are to all other sculpture, and what 
Shakspeare is to all other poets. 
Schumann tells us “ that music owes almost as great a debt to 
Sebastian Bach as a religion owes its founder.” That being so, 
lish musicians and lovers of the art are under deep obligation 
to the able and conscientious translators of a work which reveals 
all that we can ever know of the inspired composer. 


SIR HENRY COLE.* 


T the time of Sir Henry Cole’s death he had prepared for the 
press an account of the early part of his career. The work 
only extended tothe time when people began to hear his name in 
connexion with South Kensington. There can be little doubt that 
but for the Prince Consort the general public would have heard of 
him much less frequently ; but his schemes were brought more 
than once into very unfortunate prominence; and, however 
cautiously we approach the subject, it would be impossible not 
to remark upon one of the most curious facts in the history of 
the last generation. People who see the Albert Memorial on 
the site of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and the Albert Hall 
opposite to it, and who calculate the number of copies which 
have been sold of Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince 
Consort, can hardly believe that at the time of his death the 
Prince was probably the most unpopular personage of any im- 
portance in England. A great deal of the subsequent public 
grief was a reaction against the former feeling, and perhaps 
the time has hardly yet come when tie questions thus sug- 
gested can be profitably discussed. The two volumes before 
us are dedicated to the Prince Consort’s memory, and serve to 
remind us forcibly that the unfortunate feeling of the people 
which we have mentioned was due in large part to the action of 
such men as Sir Henry Cole and his coadjutors. Having for 
years considered it our duty to combat and oppose that action, it 
would be absurd for us to say now that we can approve of it, even 
in the way it is described in this book. Sir Henry Cole was a 
man of strong will and indomitable energy. He made up his 
mind to follow outacertain course, and, in spite of many and 
obstacles, he succeeded. That his scheme was ultimately for the 
iblic benefit we are not prepared to deny, and nothing is further 
m our thoughts than any wish to reopen old sores. But when 
this portly autobiographical work is sent to be reviewed in our 
columns, it would be failing in our duty if we did not speak 
plainly, It is to Sir Henry Cole's credit that when others 
enriched themselves, he died comparatively poor. His work at 
South Kensington has already begun to tend to the public good, 
and will still more so tend when the system of Sir Henry Cole is 
more completely forgotten. It still gs about the place, and 
will continue to do so for some time longer. We have called 
attention to its evils very frequently both before Sir Henry Cole’s 
death and afterwards, and need not pursue the matter any further 
now. 


Cole began public life in the Record Office, but does not seem 
to have attained any very competent knowledge of history, as his 
publications under the pseudonym of Felix Summerly are by no 
means remarkable for accuracy. From the Records he poner to 
the Post Office, where he was employed under Sir Rowland Hill 
in elaborating the Penry Postage scheme. His account of this 
and other transactions is all in the same “ Ego et Rex meus” 
style. If we may trust the autobiography, there were few move- 
ments of social or artistic improvement which did not owe either 
their birth or their after-growth to Sir Henry Cole. He first 
came into contact with the Prince Consort in 1842 at the Record 
Office, and in 1847 this slight acquaintance was renewed over a 
Minton tea-service which he had designed. Thenceforth his illus- 
trious patron was, if we may use a vulgarterm, Cole's stalking- horse. 
The Prince’s name was used as a shield and buckler, and served to 
poe him from all the storms of fate until the great work of 

is life was accomplished. It was never so useful to him as after 
the Prince’s death, and Cole shared largely for a time in the 
effects of the reaction to which we have referred. The present 
volumes contain Sir Henry Cole’s apologia, and, taken with con- 
siderable allowance for the powerfi ag of a very strongly- 
willed man, are interesting reading. e negotiations and plans 
which produced the Great Exhibition are given at full length, 
both in a narrative form and also in an appendix of documents, 
The volumes are well edited and very readably printed. We have 
endeavoured in this short notice to do them justice, They are a 
contribution to history, and will be of value at some future time, 
when the petty intrigues and personal controversies of the remark- 
able men of our own day will form subjects of curiosity and 
speculation. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


WwW. do not often notice French translations from the English, 
for the obvious reason that they are usually of little import- 
ance or interest to English readers. Mlle. Raffalovich’s transla- 
tion of Mr. Morley’s Lefe of Cobden (1) deserves, however, a brief 
mention, not only because it is an excellent translation, but because 
the translator's original notes and introduction are extremely 
creditable to her, ‘The introduction, in particular (devoted partly 
to Cobden and partly to his biographer), is a critical essay far 
superior to those of some much better known French writers 
on English subjects. Almost its only fault is an impulsiveness 
of view and statement which is amiable in a lady but regrettable 
in a critic. Mr. Robert Browning may be “le plus grand podte de 
l’Angleterre,” but the statement should not be launched unsup- 
sige at the reader's head in a discussion on quite another matter. 
or, whatever may be the faults of Macaulay's essay on Johnson, 
can we think that it deserves the epithet incolore with which Mlle. 
Raffalovick, also by way of obiter dictum, dismisses it. 


In turning over the other day some remarks of M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére’s on recent appointments to literary professorships in 
France, it struck us that Mf. Brunetiére was rather lavish of the 
erula in respect to the late M. Paul Albert (2). We must own, 
however, that the present volume goes to justify the apostle of 
neo-classicism. It contains a number of articles, or rather re- 

rted lectures, on various writers, all of more or less interest. 

t very few of them are such as a professor of literature justifies 
his existence by. Some of them are strings of anecdote, others 
strings of other people's criticisms. All perhaps are fair magazine 
oo. But we may go so far with one side in a certain recent 

iscussion as to admit that your fair magazine paper is not exactly 
your ideal professorial lecture. 

If M. de la Ferriére (3) had lived in his own favourite sixteenth 
century he might have taken the title of “Historiographe de 
Cupidon,” or something of that sort. Not long ago he told us 
about Elizabeth of England's love affairs; now he produces a 
volume of French dames galantes. The first of his papers deals 
with the ugly story of the seduction of Frangoise de Rohan by 
Jacques de Savoie, Duke of Nemours, a personage whom, despite 
Mme. de la Fayette and other flattering biographers, M. de la 
Ferriére included, we have always thought a im a scoundrel. 
Isabelle de Limeuil, the second heroine, would have been a 
valuable member of the escadron volant if she had been born a 
few years later; as it was, she anticipated the tactics of that 
corps with energy and ability. As for the third, it is no less a 
person than Marguerite de Valois, the Third Marguerite, the Reine 
Margot. And as we fell in love with her exactly twenty-three 
years ago, and have been constant ever since, we are not suffi- 
ciently impartial to criticize a biography of her. 

M. Lemerre’s Petite bibliothique littéraire(4) continues to give 
specimens of almost every kind of recent French literature; The 
two volumes before us of a new issue of Michelet’s History follow 
the division of the usual nineteen-volume edition. But (in conse- 
quence, we suppose, of the smallness of the page) the notes and 
éclutrcissements are placed at the end of the volume, The new 
volume of M. Daudet’s works contains none of his more famous 
pieces, though Les femmes d'artistes, Robert Helmont, and the rest 
are at least as worthy of their author as some much more recent 
and vaunted books, We suppose that Flaubert’s unfortunate plays 
could not have been excluded from a complete edition, but the 


there. The volume includes an excellent portrait, and M. Bourget’s 
capital essay on Flaubert. 


Three volumes of the excellent Bibdii internationale scien- 
tifique (5) lie before us, all of a somewhat technical character. 
M. de Lanessan’s introduction to botany is couched in the form of 
a natural history of a single product, the pine-tree. 


Sans voiles (6), as its title indicates, is a lively and somewhat 
“risky ” book, which, however, keeps well on what we venture to 
regard as the right side of the line. Its Drozian or ultra-Drozian 
dialogues are not indeed calculated for young persons, such as the 
very nice little girl who is represented, on the cover and in the first 
story, as being edified by the conversation of two old gentlemen, 
one of whom, her uncle, has just decided that it is not proper for 
her to go and see one of M. Augier’s plays. But it is harmless 
enough on the whole, and in comparison with the books of the 
“document” school, and the psychological school, and all the 
oer schools of more or less recondite muck-raking, it is positively 
wholesome. 


1) La vie de Richard Cobden. Traduit de Il’ Anglais Sophie 
Paris: Guillaumin. ows 

(2) La littérature francaise au XLX?me siécle. Par Paul Albert. Tome 
deuxiéme, Paris: hette. 

(3) Trois amoureuses au XV I?mé siécle, Par H. dela Ferritre. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 

(4) Petite bibliothéque littéraire—CEuvres de Michelet. Tomes 1, 2 
Cnores @ A, Daudet. Tome 7. CEuvres de G. Flaubert. Tome x. 
Thédtre. Paris: Lemerre. 

(5) Bibliothéque scienti, internationale—L’évolution du régne végétal ; 
vols, Saporta et Marion. a la 
Botanique. Par De Lanessan. Paris: Alcan. 


patie Years of Public Work of Sir Henry Cole, X.CB. London: 


(6) Sans voiles. Par Gyp., Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


wise man, though placing them on his shelves, will leave them © 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


OCIAL Science, like many another product of modern philo- 
sophical research, is a curiously inexact science. Its exponents 
do not recognize any but the vaguest limitations to its interpreta- 
tion or in the field of oe Its pursuit involves the conside- 
ration of questions that belong purely to political economy; it 
trenches also on ethnology, history, jurisprudence, and a host of 
correlated branches of know] A general view of so nebu- 
lous and vast a subject can sca be comprehensive and of defi- 
nite value. Some such survey is attempted by Mr. Edmund 
Woodward Brown in The Life of Society: a General View (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), General views are necessarily superficial, and 
Mr. Brown does little more than lightly touch on matters that 
have received more exhaustive treatment from De Tocqueville and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. The sectional arrangement of his book is 
not ill planned, but the work itself is deficient in concentration 
and restraint ; it has not one subject, but many, and its scope is 
far too extended. It may be of value to the young and be- 
wildered beginner, but will afford no illumination to others. 

Many are the pretexts for book-making besides hunger and 
request of friends, yet we have met with none more thin than that 
shadowed forth in the preface of Sketches of Celibate Worthies 
— Literary Society). These sketches deal with the lives of 

istinguished spinsters and bachelors, with Queen Elizabeth and 
Havnah More, Erasmus, Cowper, Newton, and others. They 
contain nothing that has not been said before, and they have no 
special style. They are not designed to illustrate the virtue of 
celibacy, as the — appears to indicate. The author pro- 
foundly remarks of these illustrious examples of celibacy that “ had 
they been married instead of single, they would have played very 
different parts on the s of their mundane existence.” He 
altogether fails to show in what manner, if any, their single- 
blessedness influenced their lives, and by this neglect he is deprived 


of his plea for publication. 

The members of the Browning Society should be grateful for 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr's excellent Handbook to the Works of Robert 
Browning (Bell & Sons). If any poetry may reasonably be con- 
sidered a terra incognita, or a playground for poetical tourists, it 
is Mr. Browning’s. The Handbook may be commended to all who 
require a guide. We cannot wholly accept Mrs. Orr's classification 
of the poems, which is open to many objections. This is, however, 
a small matter. The work of condensation, with all that pertains 
toa descriptive index, isexecuted with considerable skill, 
in The Lif and perspicuous language. ems 

he Life of Cardinal Wolsey, by George Cavendi utled 
& Sons), is latest in Mr. Henry Morley’s 
Library,” and one that should be widely read, if only for the light 
it throws on Shakspeare’s Henry VIII. Mr. Morley deserves 
every encouragement in his endeavours to place such books within 
the reach of all. Unlike many cheap reprints, these are printed 
with good clear type. 

The lot of the British soldier in India is by no means unhappy, 
according to Mr. Patterson's Life in the Ranks of the British Army 
(J. & R. Maxwell). India is a kind of paradise, to which all good 
soldiers look for an easeful, if monotonous, sojourn ; portions of Mr. 
Patterson’s account of the parental consideration of the autho- 
rities almost suggest Captain Reece’s accommodating care of his 


crew. 
Natural theology is a little old-fashioned in these days, - we 
have a contribution to it in Sight and Hearing, by R. S. Wyld, 
LL.D. (Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace). Dr. Wyld is a 
devout follower of Paley, and consequently anti-Darwinian in his 
views. Natural theology is, after all, largely based on the 
natural reverence of the unscientific man. Its 7 to 
Darwinism has been better exemplified than in Dr. Wyld’s 
pa. For instance, Albinus was a natural theologian when 

e observed with admiration that, with new-born infants, the 
epidermis is thicker on the palm and on the soles of the feet than 
yee ve this Darwin remarked, “We are naturally in- 
clined to attribute this to the inherited effects of long-continued 
use and pressure.” 

The Roll of the 3 of the York and Lancaster Regiment, by 
Major Raikes (Bentley & Son), is a complete and tive 
record of distinguished service. In The Face at the Window 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.), a little story of an ancient mansion and 
long-forgotten crime, the supernatural element is . beyond the 
writer’s control and fails in effect. . 

Among our reprints are Reading and Recreation Rooms and 
Free Libraries ood & Sons), a sensible and suggestive 

gl! z John Manners ; the cheap edition of Rossmoyne 
FSmith, der, & Co.); and the Zransactions of the Philological 
Society for 1882-3-4 (Triibner & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. _ 

The ADVERTISEMENT DerarTMENt Aas been Removen from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
33 Sovrnampton Srreer, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C, 
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or 
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Price 6d. 
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The Retreat from the Soudan. 

Irish Legislation. Mr. Gladstone’s Supposes. 
Housing of the Poor. |The Russian General to his Czar. 
Registration. Perfidious Albion. 

The Semi-Official Press of Germany. 

The Home Secretary and King’s College School. 

The Canadian Rising. The Princess Beatrice’s Dowry. 
A Financial Nemesis. 


The Queen’s Drawing-Room. 
Exhorting the Impenitent Elector. 
Haller’s Visit to England, 1727. Experience with Rattlers. 
Liberationism in Scotland. Racing. 

The Case of Mr. Van Haanen. The Reduction in the Bank Rate. 
“Manon.” Bishop Nulty and the Pope. 
Shakspeare at Oxford. The Picture Galleries—Ill. 

Where was the Joke ? 


An Old-Fashioned Journey. 
Three Books on Divinity. Origin of Cultivated Plants. 
The Scottish Highlanders and the Land Laws. 

Two Books from Abroad. West African Islands. 
Confessions of an Opium-Eater. South American Studies. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ ‘THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREA 

PICTURE, gompisted afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW atthe DO 
GALLERY ,35 New Street, with “Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—Acceleration in PROMOTION of 
885 the option of at once Su Persone now eater thems 
early as Associates may become Second Subscribers in time to receive 
Second Annual Publications in 1886, and in 1885. 

24 Old Street, W. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 


—NEW CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS 


2. VIRGIN AND CHILD. By Friuirro Liprt, from Prato. To members, 8. ; to non- 
members, 10s. 6d. 


3. NURSING OF BACCHUS. From an Ancient Wall-painting at Rome. To 
bers, 8s. ; to bers, 10s. 6d. 


ENERAL GORDON at KHARTOUM. 
he Memorial Fund 
“THE LAST WATCH.” 


The Gordon Picture, at 
BRITISH GALLERY, Pall Mall, —— 
Marlborough House, on next, 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL. 


ARY. 
Messrs, Drummond, 49 C! 
Street ; Messrs. Martin & Co., 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
held on Thursday, May ot Three The President L 
ee ees ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The ENTRANOE EXAMINA- 
TION in ARTS (Faculty of Medicine), and the PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
(Faculties of Arts, Science, and Law), will on Thursday, June Li, at 2? P.M. 

Candidates for in am, not must 
letter of mend: m their last instructor an: a . Candidates 
Preliminary Examination must| matriculate before the Examination. The Matriculation 

£2 udes xamini ee. 

FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE.— The Intermediate and Final Examinations for 

on June iI, as ve. 
on u 
CULTY of MEDICINE,—The Preliminary Examination in Science and the Inter- 
me! M.B. Examination will beginon Monday, July 20, and the first part of the Final M.B. 
to these be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 
chester 1 May 1885. ALFRED T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


COLLRGR TWELVE 
Eight £40 ; Four £20. Election third ay in May. An 
SHIP of £40 for one year will be given to Boy who comes out first in the Junios Scholar- 
er, willbe given to the Son of an old 


| 
| 
| 
ll 
ABUNDEL SOCIETY 
sold separately as under :— 
1. VIRGIN AND CHILD. By Fra Fitirpo Lippi, from Florence. To members, 90s. 
to non-members, 25s. 
C H.R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH, K.G., will preside at the TRIENNIAL 
| FESTIVAL DINNER at Willis’s Rooms, on May 2. Dinner Tickets to be obtained of the 
Annual Subscriptions gratefully received by, the Bankers, 
| a Cross; Messrs. Coutts, 59 Strand; Messrs. Hoare, 37 F’ 
68 Lombard | Street ; or by the Secretary at the Hospital. 
| 
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Rov Ab INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 
1 irse of study is arrange: ENGINE ER in Europe, India. or 
tha Colonies. Y SLCUVDENTS will be admitted in Seprem For competition 
SuCuRTARY, at the College. COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, May 1885.—TWELVE 
M SCH. /LARSHIPS, ying in value from £80 to £15 a year, together with +¢ 4 LEGAL AND GEN ERAL LIFE ASSU RANCE . 
} COUNCIL NOMINATIONS (giving immediate admission), will le COMPETED tor 
4 in June next. (ne of these Se olarships (£80) is confined to Candidates not yet members SOCIETY 
wi Full past ticulars may’ be obiained ou application to Mr. SELLICK, the College, Marl- The Society's Conditions include the following ; | 
=— Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
| [THE ISLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, Limited, Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
| Visitor--The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. World-wide residence alter one year in ordinary cases: ; 
Chairman of Council Wight Hey. (Archdeacon of the Guarantee of Surrender-value: 
Isle of Wight) Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, ' 
Vigo DALY Th lenatery P tua will be forwended licati 
Classical and Modern “The stands in ‘Twenty y-one and enjoys © new explanatory J rospectus wi orw: on application 
ell the advantages of @ Southern climate. Vrivate Chapel, large Gymnasium, Racquet and The Invested Funds exceed ‘I'wo Millions. Policies indisputable. 
For Prospectus, apply to the ita D-M sti, or the Hox. SkoreTary, Ryde, Isle of Wight. | Nine-tenths of the total lrotits belong to the Assured. The 
next division will be made «as at December 31, 1886. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, READING Incorporated “Opies, 10 Flot Sts, London, BC. 
tuition) ONE EXHIBITION, value £50 per annum, and THKEE EXHIBITIONS, value | M AN 


Thirty Guineas per annum, will be competed for on June 39, Ci ndidates must ve between N oO R T H ER N A Ss Ss U RA N C E 


H 

1 Eleven and Sixteen on the date named. Examination in Classics and Mathematics. 

Established 1936. 


Separate Papers for boys over and under Thirteen. Sons of Clery ymen and Gentlemen are 
slone eligible. —Apply to the Rev. the W. WARDEN. FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
LONDON —1 MUORGAIE SiKEET, E.C. ABEKDEEN~3 KING STREET. 
FRRADLEY COLLEGE.— —SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, INCUMs und FUNDS 
£50, one of £39, one of £20, will be filled up in June next. Candidates must have Lite 184.000 
| been under Fourteen on January 1, 1485.—For further particulars,apply to the Rev. the " 124,000 
| RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire ‘u E STANDARD LIFE ASSU RANCE CO. Est. 1825.— 
Highlands). -—Classical and Modern ae the latter a systemat'c, practical education vested Funds, Six and a Half Millions stg. ral Terms of Assurance.— london, 
and other Examine ions, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 4 Sear witl be offered tor King William Street, E.C., and 3 Pall Mall East, 8. Dublin, 66 Up Upper Sack ville Street. 


| [MPE RIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET. E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
ARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL—HEAD-MASTERSHIP. | Capital. £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £00,000. ‘Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
VERNORS under the Scheme Feed are prepared to receive applications for E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


The GO 
andidates must be members of the Church of England an radua' some Unive { 
| of ee United Kingdom, pie of an age not exe eding Thirty-five years. : H CE N I x FIR 1D O F F I Cc E, 
1 he School Builtines and EHead-Mas‘er's Residence have recently been erected, and are LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
ble o secommodating 250 Boys, including 30 Boarders Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lic. ninz effected in all parts of the World. 
may ruil partioulers ané ont non co with p e and liberality. 
y copies sm sen’ e un 
hot later than Ist of June next. Joint Secretaries. 


STUDHOLME CARTMELL, 
27 Lowther Street, Carlisle: Clerk to the Governors. 
— QONSOLS and COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
0o VOURABLE OP: TUNITY FOR INVESTORS. 
R° SSALL SCHOOL.—TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- | joe RAILWAY ORDINARY STUCKS. -MPLECTIONS OF IMPROVING LINES. 


SF. 
SHIPS. value from 70 guineas to £20, will be competed for on June 30, and followi, NoW AT TEMPTING PRIC CES, 
days. Candidates exumined in Classics or Mathematics, at Oxford or Kossa'l, as preferred. 
under 144, 13), and 16}—Apply to the Rev. the Hkab-MasTex, R PREFERENCE AND GUAR: PROBABLE Puri ABLE OF FLUCTUATIONS. 
AMERICAN RAILS._WHA 


OID T TO B 
CANADIAN AND FUREIGN ATL PRESENT POSITION. "FUTURE 
SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least} GOVERNMENT SECUMITIES AS MEANS OF INVESTMENT. 


| 

for COMPETITION in further information apply to the Rev. REFERENCE C)R ISSIANS AND EGYPTIAN 

| the H&av-MasTER, School House, Sherbo: TRUSTS AND TIES.—_A SE OF INVESTMENTS, 
| 


GUARANT DIVIDEN 


FiASTBOURNE .—Mr. A. MAX WILKINSON, M.A., Harrow MONTHLY CIRCULAR, No, 441, now wo issued, contains 
Oxford, receives BOYS from Eight to Fourteen years of age, to prepare for the Public pecial information regarding the above and "other Securities, which we recommend 
Schools For Prospectus and references address, Manningham House, Meads, Eastbourne. to the Phew consideration of Investors and Capitalists. Complete copy of Circular will be 


forwarded post free on application. 
| AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the | __ ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, «2 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


py GUIELS confortable BIRKBECK BAN K, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


} tages for the study of Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. 

l langu ges, £120 per annum. Re‘erences Rindiy pormitved to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Accounts opened qacqudieg to the usual practice ofother Bankers, and oe allowed 

Bart., Postwick Rectory, Norwish ; and to Francis Synge, H.M.I., the Chantry, | onthe minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £50, No commission charged for 
Norwich—st. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. Miss Wills will be in England duri ng the month | heaping cosounte. Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. repayable on demand. 

ank undertakes, free of charge, the eu-tody of Deeds, W ritings, and other Securities 


of June. 
Vv tion of Bilis of Coupons; send the purchase 
i Ly ay Ry Bedrooms, Swimming Bath, Covered Fives Court.—Address, Rev. E. R. 
| PENINSULAR and ORI ENT AL STEAM NAVIGATION 
| MPANY. 
(THE VICAR of HIGH LEIGH, Knutsford, Scholar and UNDER CONTRACT FOR HPI MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
A, &e. 
goun for the Pubic but, High | REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.-SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures or— 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS. and CEYLON, bury. 
LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. CANON ROUGHHEAD (REMOVED STRAITS, and JAPAN ...0....0000ceese+e+e++ UBpom Brindisi, Mondays. | 
i FROM BRIGHTON), WITH OTHER EFFECTS. SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE ne ey 
ursdays, 12.30 P.M. 

Mert PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION From Brindisi, Mondays. 
| ue their ome. 47 Leicester Square, W.C., on Friday, May 22, and following day, at BOMBAY, EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and wae: ' 
One o'clock precisely, the valuuble Miscellaneous and Ti BEAL TA Wednesdays. 
LIBRARY of late Rev. Canon ROUGITIIE AD, compris: capital selection of high- LEADENHAL. 
| cla-e Theologica! Literature, and Standard Books in all ng Works on LLES. MARSEL PARIS; 7 RU 
the Drama, Poetry, Fiction, History, Biography, Voyages and Trav ; also a Painting ~ 


by Spaguoletto, ld China,’ &c. Catalogues on receipt of Two 8 


CHARING oross. NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 
THE COUNCIL appeal for HELP to meet this deficit, and sermanentiy reduce it, either by 


and Annual Subscriptions, or Legacies for Invesiment. DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ! TEA SERVICES 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. —o b | LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES. 
n the ve of the terns Carriage ingdom. 
T “hate Five acres of ornamental grounds. Six Lawn Tennis 250 Rooms. 
hote at te ombes Large Swimming Bath ; also Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
466, 468, ann 470 OXFORD STREET; 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS { 32 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
THRO USROUT ca MO MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The orizinal, best. and most 


liberal. Founded A.p. ash zeae no extra charve for time given. Large, useful | 
| CHARING CROSS 
rom Bi. Price Books post fre: JOLIN CARTER, 6a, New Guvend J. & NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
| HEALTH BXNISTTON, 1884, Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 
| 
| COCOA. FRY'S | Seon SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
STODDART, Bristol. Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. 
gueneeled PRIZE MEDALS. Prospectus post free on application. 
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BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 
As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per lb. See that yon have 
none other. 5 lbs, in tins sent free, per par parcels post, for 5s. 6d., or 2 lbs. for 2s. 4d. 


BARBER & COMPANY. 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ou Bi gate Street. E.C. The Bo: rough, London Bridge. | Manehester—93 Market St. 
Grove, W. 47 North Street. Bristul—38 Corn Stree. 

Ving’s Birwingham—Quadrant. Preston= Fishergate. 

42 Great Tiechtield Street, W. Liverpool— —1 Church Street. 


OF SIGHT BLINDNESS 


The Rev. R. H. Baynes, Hon. Ca 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS,—All the 
Best New Books are in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. pene mn 
tion, One Guinea per annum and upwards, according to the number of vomemes s ovules. 
The New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance C atalo which, offers some of the Best Rooks of the 
Past and Present Seasons in second- condition, and nearly ‘Two other 
Popular Works at the lowest current prices, ie also now ready, postace 
Mupir's SeLect Library, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent Strect, W.; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom 


Mr. H. 1 
adapts his improved Spectacles’ to assist and ctrenathen h t con- 
taining suggestions tor the preservation of sight free. Birmingham Branch, 5 } amnntew By St. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPEK THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Lonvoy Deror: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THR FACULTY. 
A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 


AMAR For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, Bile, Headache, 
Loss of At petite, Cerebral Congestion. 
[NDIEN Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Par's Faculty, 69 ‘Queen Street, City, London. 


(jj BILIOS. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, is 
agreeable to — ant never proluces irritation, nor interferes with hu-iness 
or pleasure. Sold by all ists and Drugg 2s. 6d. a box, stamp included. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair, 
It contains no lead or poisoaous ingredients, 
and can also be had in a 
GOLDEN COLOR, 
for fair aud golden-haired people and children. 
Sold every where. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“It has steadily secured increasing popular and professional 
favour as a pure and agreeable Table Water.” 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s. 6d. | 3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 
BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 2 ft., from 11s. 

A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable,at a very moderate 
3ft.. 30s. This with a ates (3 ft., 208.) makes most comfortable Bed, 
ani cannot be surpassed at thi 

HEALS SOMMIER ELASIIQUE PORTATIF, of which bere 
the Spring Mattress yet invented. 3ft., 40s. ‘This, witha French Mattress, mak: 
most luxurious 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECO D SUITES, from 48 10s. SUITES OF WHITE 

from AN NUT SUITES, from £12 12s, SCREENS, Po 
CHAIRS, from 35s. COUCHES, from 75s. 
LES, from 258. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s, 6d. 


TZD CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 
OTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. Combining the power and richness of the Horizontal 
Grand with the beauty and con of the cottag 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


For fall particulars, and to see it 
working, apply to 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
192 FLEET ye LONDON, 
2593, ANNEXE, 
INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS 


EXHIBITION. 
The Cheapest. The Best. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS. —Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the 


THE COLUMBIA 
TYPE-WRITER. 


The Simplest. 


India and China.......... 1 12 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, ‘and America........ 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8. Ww. 
NUMBERS 


SATURDAY REVIEW,—The followi 


of SATURDAY AEVIEW are required, ‘or which 6.1. will be given. vig.s 
13, 74, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southam,-ton Screet, Sirand, W.C. 


Discount, 3d. in the ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


ion. All the New and Standard Prayers, Charch 
Post onan promptly executed. Libraries 


OHN BUMPUs, Bookseller to Her Majesty the Queen, 
x0 Oxford S:reet, w. The Largest Selection in London of GIFT-BOUKS of every 
dd Pp 25 per cont. discount for cash. 


BATILE of the STANDARD: ‘a Legend of Love and War. 


Review. 

A stirring stury told. Post. 
RyDAL & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 2s. 


TH ‘HE CHURCH DEFENCE HANDY VOLUME. 
Volume contains Speeches and Papers by Mr. Gladstone. Lord Selborne, the 
of Cante. buy, Lord Carnarvon, the Bishop of Winchester. Canon Houle, &c. 
together with a large number of Leaflets and Pamphlets deating with avery, aspect of 
Church and State Question ; also the Text of the Burials Act, 1880, with the late Dr. Lee's 
Analysis of it. 
Tue Cuurcn Derence 9 Bridge Street, Westminster, 8. W. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 


AL RIDES. By W Cosperr. A Verbatim 
Reprint of the scarce Last Edition. With new Life, Notes, and Copious Index by PTT 


London: Reeves & 196 Strand, W.C. 


iy, demy 8vo. 83 pp. ls. ; post free, Is. 2d. 
GLADSTONE on INCOME-TAX. Discussion on the 
Income-Tax in the House of Commons on April 25, 1884. With Preface and Historical 
Sketch, including a proposed Lill. By the Right Von. J. G. upnanrp, M.P. 
Londo» ;: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Just published. 


ye CANADA with EMIGRANTS: 
London: T. Fisugr Uswis, Paternoster Square. 
NEW NOVEL, BY A NEW WRITER. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
(THE GOLDEN MILESTONE: Some Passages in the Life of 
an ex-Confederate Officer. By ScoTT GRaua 


“ The writer may be congratu/ated upon holding the uvflaggin, ‘eitentien of his 
through five hundred pages and inore of animated description, and really clever dislozue. " 


London : WYMAN & SONS, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


a Record of Actual 


THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. CHALLENGER. 


Now ready. The Narrative (Vou. 1) of the Cruise, with a General Account of the 
Scientific Result« of the Expedition. By Staff-Commander Tizarp, H. N. 
Mosevey, J. Y. BUCHANAN, and JouN Murray, Members of the Expedition. 
In ‘wo Part: price £6 16s. 64. 


*,* This wat is in is profusely Illustrated Chromo- 
lithographic al otographic Pilates, Maps, Diagrams, Woodcuts, and a large 
Buthymetic Chart of the World. 


EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 
of H.M.S. CHALLENGER during the YEARS 1873-6, under the command 

of Captain G. 8, Nares, R.N. F.R.S. and Captain F, T. Thomson, R.N. 

under the superintendence of the late Sir C. WV. Tuomson, F.R.S, and now of Joun 

Mcrray, one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 

Printed for H.M. Stationery Office: Published by Ord-r of H.M. Government: 
sold by Lonemans & Co. Joun Murnay, & Co, sIMPKIN & 
Co. & Co. E. Sranrorn, J. D. Porrern, and & Co. 
London ; A. & C, BLack and Dovetas & Fouts, Edinburgh ; and by A. THom 
& Co. and Hopees, Fiecis, & Co. Dublin. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SCHRADER.—The CUNELFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
and the OLD, TESTAMENT. By Dr. Esern ScuRapen, Professor of Oriental 
Languages, University of Berlin. ‘Transiated from the second Eniarged German Edition, 
with. Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. vwesx C. WHITEHO UBB, 
. Piotcesor of Hebrew Cheshunt fot. 1. with 
it oiume furms part of the Theological Translation Fund Library. To Subscribers, 7s. 
per 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1885. 
Just published, Svo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 

PROFESSOR PFLEIDERER. —Lectures on the INFLUENCE 

f the APOSTLE PAUL the DEVELOPMENT 
oO. D.D., Projessor ‘of Theology, University of Bertin. by ike 
J. FREDERICK SMITH. 

WILLIAMS & Bensaze, \4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 

outh rederick Street, Edinburgh. 


No. CCLVI. for MAY, 5s, 


THE LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW 
‘TENTS 


CONTENTS: 

Social Li ‘orth- 
1 Crime on the N: West Frontier of India, By W.H. Rattigan, 
2. The Law of the Domestic Relations, 
3. German Criminal Courts and Procedure. By B. L. Mosely, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
4. Foreign Maritime Laws. I. Belgium. By F. W. Raikes, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
5. Naturalisation and Mixed Marriages in France. 
6. Quarterly Notes. 
7. Legal Obituary of the Quarter. 
8. Reviews. 
9. Queerty Digest of all Reported Cases. By F. T. Piggott, M.A., LL.M., Barrister-at- 


STEVENS & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
(THE ROYAL COMMISSION on the HOUSING of the 


POOR.-See THE BUILDER for this week; also 


of South T eh Chester Cathedral ; Conservative Club, Cardi ew Premises 
Messrs. Seeley & 3, Third Premiated Design fo’ a Vestry Hail; Architecture at the 
Royal Academy; a jou in Sew: Pisttcatton the Inventions Exhibition, &¢,— 
4d. ; by post, dud. iption, I 1 
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Is often 
Worcester Cathedral, writes: 1€ spectacies are al could desire, and my eyes ice! strong 
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At all Booksellers’, on Tuesday next, May 19, 


THE REVISED VERSION 
THE HOLY BIBLE, 


IN THE FOLLOWING EDITIONS: 


Pearl Type. | Minion Type. Small Pica Type. 
com boards... Imperial 8vo. 8. d. 
ad grain Roan...... 5 0} Paste grain Roan...... 
Tu morucco, 8 6) Turk iim Cloth boards ........++ 18 0 


Pica, Royal 8vo. 
Old Testament only, in 4 vols. 


d. s. d. 
Cloth boards 32 © | Cloth boards 0 
Turkey boards 720 100 0 
Complete in 5 volumes. Complete in 5 volumes. 
40 0 | Cloth boards 62 6 
morocco, Dourds 90 0 | Turkey boards..... 1235 0 
And in various other Bindings. 


THE PARALLEL BIBLE, 


Yeing the AUTHORIZED VERSION arranged in Parallel Columns with the 
REVI-ED VERSION. 


Minion Type, Crown 4to. 


Turkey morocco, bevelled boards, gilt edges .........+ 210 0 
And in other Bindings, at all Booksellers’. 


The Revised Version is the joint property of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HENRY FROWDE, C. J. CLAY & SON, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, WAREHOUSE, 

AMEN CORNER, LONDON. AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


CARA ROMA. By Mis: Miss 
GEORGE DONNINGTON ; or, in the Bear’s 


Grip, By OC. H. Epzy. [This day. 


KARMA. By A. P. Sryvert. 
PRIMUS in INDIS. _By M. J. Cotquuoun. 
STRAIGHT AS A. DIE. _ By Mrs. Epwarp 


TIE and TRICK. by Hawrey Smarr. 


DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. By GEORGE 


MerepiTH, Third Edition. Monday next, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


“ This is not a shilling dreadful, but a aes delightful.” 
Pat Gazerre. 


MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


THE DYNAMITER. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
AND 
FANNY VAN DE GRIFT STEVENSON. 


Fep. 8vo. price One Shilling sewed, One Shilling and Sixpence cloth, 
LONDON : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
(JORDON ANECDOTES. 1s. 6d, 
(JORDON ANECDOTES. 1s. 6a. 
(JORDON ANECDOTES. 1s. 64. 
(JORDON ANECDOTES. 1s. 64. 
GORDON ANECDOTES. 1s. 64. 
GORDON ANECDOTES. 1s. 64. 


GORDON ANECDOTES, Is. 6d. 


Now ready. cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


GORDON ANECDOTES. 
GonpAskgteh of the Career, with Iliustrations of the Character, of CHARLES GEORGE 


By Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of the “ Leisure Hour.” 
Tue RELIGIOUS Taact Socisty, London. And of all Booksellers’. 


—-- 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, 1s. 
ARTICLES ON 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN, 
AND 
HOW “AN EMPIRE WAS FOUNDED, 
Besides other Essays and Stories, 


Appear in the APRIL NUMBER of 
TEMPLE BAR. 


EDITED BY FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 


THE RUNNYMEDE LETTERS. 1 vol. 


small crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Nothing could be more opportune than the appearance of Mr. Francis 
Hitchman’s edition of the* Runnymede Letters.’ These vivacious and sarcastic 
epistles abouna in passages that may be applied to the present political situation 
with scriking truth. They are among the few political writings whose interest has 
survived the objects they were designed to further, and whose for ce is still vital 
and stimulating. They should commund general attention just ow.” 

Saturday Review, 


EDITED BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


LETTERS from HELL. Newly Translated 


from the German. 1 vol. crown S8vo. 6s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


ANTHONY FAIRFAX. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PATTY.” 


LOUISA. By Mrs. K. S. Macquorp, Author 


of “ Miriam’s Marriage” &c. 3 vols. 
“*Touisa’ is a very delicate and clever study of character. The story is told very 
quietly throughout, and the tragic close is artistically led up to by a gradual 
deepening of feeling in all concerned.” —Guardian, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Now ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOOLS OF FORTUNE.” 


A GOOD HATER. By Frepericx Boyrs, 
Author of “The Golden Prime” &c, 3 vols. 


“ Mr. Boyle is, as those who are acquainted with his previous writings are aware, 
a spirited writer, and invests his narrative with much graphic power. Ti.e person- 
ages whom he has introduced us to in this very clever and ingenious story are 
drawn with much skill and distinctness, and Miss Grace Palliser is certainly a 
novelty in the way of heroines. No little cleverness is shown in this portraiture, as 
also in that of the rival hervine who is so great a contrast to her. The novel con- 


| tains a great deal that is interesting and amusing, and the scenes in Ashan 


are in themselves striking and effective.”—Johkn Bull. 


2 vols. 
THE LAST STORY be Sy wt BY THE AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER 
TE TO MEND” &c, 


A PERILOUS S$ SECRET. By Cuarzes Reape, 


“ abounds with samples of the author's most excellent gitts, and is not likely 
to be laid down before it is read to the end by any ordinary reader who once 
takes it in hand.” —S¢. James's Gazette, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT.” 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By Basu, 


Author of “ The Wearing of the Green” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Just ready. 


NEW ADDITION TO “ BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 
Ready this day at all Booksellers’. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. Ripvett, 


Author of “‘George Geith,” “Susan Drummond,” &c, New and chews 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. és. 


BY FRANK BUCKLAND. 
4 vols. 14s. ; or separately, 3s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Frank BUCKLAND. Ayer’ — with Illustrations. All the Series 
ae 14s., or separately, each 
fascinating works on history.”—Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


A NEW NOVELIST. 


WILBOURNE HALL: a Novel. By Mrs. 
2 vols, crown 8yvo, 21s. 
atural touches in ‘ Wilbourne Hall.’"—Academy. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 672 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE in 


NEWFOUNDLAND and the WEST INDIES. By Captain W. R. KENxXEDY, | 


R.N. With Illustrations by the Author. Post 8vo. 143. 


This day is pnblished. 


THE ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. By 


Davin WessTER. Crown 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER a GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THK QUEEN 


ON SOME OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARAC- 


TERS. By Favcit (Lady Marrtx). With Portraits after Richard J. 
Lane, Sir Frederick Burton, aud Rudolf Lehmann; engraved by the late 
¥. Holl. 4to, printed on hand-made payer, 21s, (/mmedtately. 


This day is published. 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. Edited | 


by Lady BetLarrs. 8vo. with a Frontispiece and Map, 15s, 

“ The author, whoever he may be, has displayed ability. Not only does he or she show a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, but the criticisms are acute though moderate, while the 
arrangement of the matter is al that could be desired.” Atheneum 

“ Tie volume may be studied with interest and instruct.on, not only by those in the service, 
but by the larger circle who teel a pride in the victories and cympathice with the vici issitudes 
ot our army. There will be full scope for both feelings in the perusal of de ~~) a 

rrow, 


This day is published. 


THE ROYAL MAIL ; its Curiosities and 


xe. By James Witsox Hype, Superintendent in the General Post — 
Office, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, with lilostrs ations, 8s 6d. 
“ A book which is an interesting addition to Post Office literature, and it will be read, with 
pleasure by thousands who kuow nothing of the interual workings of the postal service.” 


The book is both entertaining and instructive." — Manchester Exam 
“* The Koy al Mail’ is not a book to be put down unfinished, for whet is told in it is well 
worth | ng, and the bie way it is related makes it all the aoe ‘abie.” 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the 


9 “The Open Door ;” “Old Lady Mary.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 


“Two of the most home'y ghost-stories we've ever read since Charles Dickens's *Chimes.” 
Most homely and most natural ; * creepy,’ of course, at tirst, but the creepiness wears off until 


Daily News. 


the reuder becomes personal.y interested in the ghosts’ sorrows........ No one who ts tond of 
the mysterious shouid fail t» peep in at* The Open Door’ and to make the acquaintance of 
*Uld Lady Mary.’ —/’unc 
* The Open Door’........ ta marvellously beautiful and eerie story.""—Spectator. 
At all Libraries, 

HUGH MOORE: a Novel. By Evetyn 

Stone. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 17s. 

ithout any pretension the story is judiciously planned and written, and bears marks 
ot deeded talent ior the delineation of indivi dual ¢ eraatec as well as aptitude for noticing 


th e humorous as well as pathetic sides of suciet, ty Daiiy News. 
There is freshness and ite in it, and it is told in Sanat, easy, and graceful style." 
St. James's Gazette, 
“ The leading persons are unmistakably real, ont the reader feels a warm attachment to 
und a keen interest in their fori unes.”""—Scot«m 
“ A lively and readabie book. '—Suturday Keview. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR BOOKS. 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS. 


G. Davies, New Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s, 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 63. 


By 


BON GAULTIER’S BALLADS. Illustrated 


by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fourteenth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


HOLE’S BOOK ABOUT ROSES. Eighth 


Edition, Revised, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE REVOLT of MAN. By Watrer Besant. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


KINGLAKE’S EOTHEN. 


crown 8vo. 63. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 


By “ A PLain Womay.” New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Chosen and Edited by Davip M. Mary, Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


New Edition, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, 8vo. with Map and Plates, 18s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 


An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and 
Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, 
and Victoria. 


By the Hon. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


MRS. NAPIER HIGGINS’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and II. demy Svo. 30s. 


WOMEN of EUROPE in the FIFTEENTH 


and SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. By Mrs. Napier Hicorns. 
“ These volumes contain a good deal of valuable historical work.""~ Saturday Review. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL. LIBRARIES. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS of a COUNTRY 


DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs, Jonny Kent Sp2sper. 3 vols, 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. Rosiysoy, 


Author of “‘ Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. _ By Lyatt, 


Author of “Donovan” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


BETWIXT MY LOVE and ME. By the 


AUTHOR of “A GOLDEN BAR” &c. 2 vols. 


MADAME DE PRESNEL. By E. Frances 


Poynter, Author of “ My Little Lady” &c. 2 vols, [Yezt week. 


WE TWO. By Epwa Lyatt, Author of 


“Donovan” &c. Second Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


VOL. I. 8vo, 12s. 64. OF A DON QuixoTE” IN FOUR VOLS. OF 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Micvet pr CERVANTES Saavanns. A 
‘Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by Jousx Oxmssy, Translator of 
“The Poem of the Cid.” 

The subsequent Volumes will be issued at intervals of a month. 


Will be ready in a few days, large crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. 


By his 
Brother-in-Law, Grorce Bompas, Editor of “ Notes and 
Animal Life.” 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S POPULAR 
TWO-SHILLING LIBRARY. 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Molly 


Bawn” &c. Fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MESSRS. J. & R. MAXWELL’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW NOVEL.—S vols. at all Libraries, price 31s. 6d. 


NELL FRASER ; or, Thorough Respectability. 


By E. Inxs, Author of “Guy Darrel’s Wives” 


HOW MISOGYNISTS ARE CAPTIVATED. 
At all Librarics, 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. extra cloth (post 6d.) 


MISOGYNY and the MAIDEN. By Pau. 


Cusuixe, Author of “ Beaulieu” &c. 


A REMARKABLE STORY OF LOVE AND INTRIGUE. 
1 vol. boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 64.; half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


DENISE: a Novel. Founded on the celebrated 


French Drama by ALEXANDRE Dumas. Recently performed in Paris with 
enormous success, 


A NOVEL FOR THE SEASON. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


SWEET CHRISTABEL. By A. M. Hopxisoy, 


Author of “ Pardoned,” “ Waiting,” &c. 


A STRIKING CHARACTER STUDY. 
At all Libraries, 1 vol. extra cloth, 10s. Gd. (post 6d.) 


THE WAYS of WOMEN: a Study of their 


Virtues and Vices, their Charms and Caprices. By SyDNEY YORKER, 


NEW CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF MRS. LOVETT 
CAMERON'S NOVELS. 


Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (post 44.) 


VERA NEVILL; or, Poor Wisdom’s Chance. 


By Mrs. Loverr Cameron, Author of “ Deceivers Ever,” “ A North Country 
Maid,” 


“ A clever novel, without a dull page.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE, 


FLEET STREET, E.C. ‘ 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


cap Violet.” &c. 
THE WISE OMEN UF “INVERNESS. 


A Tale; and other Miscellanies. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Next week, 
wa 


STORIES REVIVED i in THREE VOLUMES. 


3 vols, Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
A MEDICAL NOVEL. (POPULAR EDITION, 1s.) 


CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT: 


A Study of Medical Life and Experience. By PEN OLiveRr, F.R.C.S. 
Fourth and Popular Edition, Crown 8vo. 1s. 

“ The only fault of this book may be stated under one head—there is not enough 
of it.. -Never since the Burus of Eastern England [Robert Bloomfie’dj gave 
us his genuine recollections of the peasantry among whom his boyhood was . 
have we seen the true Suffolk speech better put into black and white. More of this 
and more also of the medical student's experience may be desired from Sir Henry 
Thompson when next he comes before the world as ‘ Pen Oliver.’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Doctor Claudius,” “ A Roman Singer,” &c, 


ZOROASTER. 


2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. (Next week 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe” &c, 


THE TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. (Next week, 
BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS, 
Author of “ A Chelsea Householder.” 
A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN. 
Crown 8vo. 63. (Ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


LYRICAL POEMS. By Atrrep, Lorp 
Texnyson. Selected and Annotated by Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Now ready, in 7 vols Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. each. 
THE COLLECTED 


WORKS of ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


pe Collected Edition in Seven Volumes. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s, each 
ume. 
A limited number of Copies are print-d on Hand-made Paper, This Edition is sold 

only in Sets, £3 see. 

Vol. I.—EARLY POEMS. 

Vol, II—LUCRETIUS; and other Poems, 

Vol. IIl.—IDYL'S OF THE KING. 

Vol. IV.—THE PRINCESS ; and MAUD. 

Vol. V.—ENOCH ARDEN ; and IN MEMORIAM. 

Vol. VI.—QUEEN MARY ; and HAROLD. 

Vol. VII.—BALLADS ; and other Poems. 


POEMS (1840 to 1878). By Jonny 


Bunrooy, B.D., Dean of Chichester. Extra fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
NEW BOOK BY THE DFAN OF LLANDAFF. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIP- 


yy With Translation, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. 
y C. J. Vauauan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple. 
8vo. 5s, 


CONSECRATION OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 


GERMONS preached at the TEMPLE 

CHURCH on the CELEBRATION of its SEVEN HUNDREDTH ANNI- 

VERSARY. By the Archbishop of CANTERBURY; the Reaper at the 
Temple ; and the Masten of the Temple. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


FORENSIC FACTS and FALLACIES : 


a — Consideration of some Legal Points and Principles. By SYDNEY 
ILLIAMS, Barrister-at-Law. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d, (Next week, 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


SOME RECENT ADVANCES in PHYSI- 
CAL SCIENCE, LECTURES on. With a Special Lecture on Force. 
By P. G. Tart, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge ; 
Professor of Natural Ph: red in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSI- 


H. Hvuxtey, LL.D., P.R.S. Revised Edition, Fep. 
Now ready, paper wrapper, sewed, le. 


GUPPLEMENT ‘to “EUCLID and _ his 


MODERN RIVALS.” By Cuaries L. Dopasoy, M.A., Student and late 
Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. Contain’ng a Notice of 
Henrici’ together with Selections from the Reviews. Crown 
8vo, sew 8. 

*,* A Second Edition of “ Euclid and his Modern Rivals ” is in the press, 


HORACE.— The EPISTLES and ARS 


POETICA. Edited by A. S. WiLkins, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin at 
the Owens Examiaer in Classics to the University of 
London. (Classical Series—New Volume, 


PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER.— 


I. FIRST YEAR. Containivg an Introduction to the German order of 
Words, with Copious Examples, extracts from German writers in Prose 
and Poetry, Notes, and Vocabularies. By G. EvGENE FasNAcut, Assistant 
Master in Westminster School, &c. Extra Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 


FRANCIS BACON : an Account of his Life 


po A. ABBOTT, D.D, and Essex,” 
an itor oO con's “ Essays” ; formerly w St. Jobn’s College, 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MASSON, 
CARLYLE, Personally and in his Writings. 
Two Edinburgh Lectures. By Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 


Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s. POPULAR NOVELS.—_NEW VOLUME. 


Jj UDIT H SHAKESPEARE. By WILLIAM 
Brack, Author of “‘ Shandon Bells,” “ Yolande,” “ A Princess of Thule,” 
* Madcap Violet.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ We ure personally in the habit of commending Mr. Black's book to teachers 
and students as a study in the every-day life of Shakespeare’s time as minutely 
accurate as it is graphic, One must be pretty familiar with that life to appreciate 
the fidelity and tinish of the deli eation. There are many delicate touches to which 
only «# critical student of Enzubethan habits and speech is likely to do full justice. 
Thackeray’s * Esmond’ is not more artistic in this respect.” 

Mr. J. W. Rove in the * ” of the Boston Literary World, 


By the SAME AUTHOR, in Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
A PRINCESS OF THULE, THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH, &c. 
MADCAP VIOLET. THE MAID OF KILLEENA; and 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A other Tales. 
PHAETON, GREEN PASTURES & PICCADILLY. 
SHANDON BELLS, 
YOLAN DE, 


MACLEOD OF DARE, 
WHITE WINGS. 


Crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. each. 


FY, MARION CRAWFORD'S NOVELS. 
* A ROMAN SINGER. | DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. 
MR. ISAACS. 


Now publishing, in Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. each. 


fPHE ENGLISH CITIZEN: a Series of 


Short Books on his Rights and Responsivilities, Edited by Henry Cratk, 
M.A. (Oxon), LL.D. (G-asgow). 

This series is intended to meet the demand for accessible information on 
the ordinary couditions and the current terms of our political life. The 
series deals with the details of the machinery whereby our Constitution 
works, and the broad lines upon which it has been constructed, 


‘The following are the titles of the Volumes: 
JUSTICE and POLICE. By F. W. Marrtanp, (New Volume.) 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. . THE STATEIN ITS RELATION TO 
TRAIL, D.C.L. TRADE, By Sir T. H. Fanner, Bart. 

THE ELECTORATE ANDTHELEGIS- | LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By M. D. 
LATURE. By SPENCER WALPOLE. CHALMERS, M.A, 

THE POOR LAW. By the Rev. T. W. | THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO 
Fow te, M.A. EDUCATION. By Henry Craik, 

THE NATIONAL BUDGET: The | ™.-A., LL.D, 
National Debt, Taxes, and Rates. | THE LAND LAWS. By Professor F. 
By A. J. WILSON. 

THE STATE IN RELATION TO | COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES :— 
a W. STANLEY | Part I, INDIA. By J.S. Corroy, M.A. 

Part II. THE COLONIES. By E. J. 


THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. 

By the Hon. Arruur ELLIOT. SYSTEM, By Sir 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. By SpeNcER EDMUND Du Cang, K.C. 

WALPOLE, Lin the press. 


In a few days, NEW EDITIONS for 1885. 


DICKENS'S DICTIONARIES. 


18mo. paper covers, 1s. each ; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


DICTIONARY of LONDON. | 


DICTIONARY of PARIS. 


| DICTIONARY of the THAMES, 


DICKENS'S CONTINENTAL A BC RAILWAY GUIDE. Monthly, 1s. 
DICKENS'S DICTIONARIES of the UNIVERSITIES of OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE. 18mo. 1s. each; or together 
in 1 vol. cloth, 2s, 6d. : 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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